MERCHAN AZINE O INDUSTRY 


=... 


ycincereD 


FOR QUALITY MIXING 


For Starter, Grower 
and Broiler Feeds 


For Pig and Hog Feeds 


First In Our Field To Provide The 
AMAZING NEW GROWTH FACTOR 


TRADE MARK 


A NEW NUTRITIONAL DISCOVERY OF FAR 
REACHING IMPORTANCE TO THE FEED INDUSTRY 


A new growth-promoting substance has been discovered by Pfizer scientists 
and is proving the greatest feed development since Vitamin B.2 and antibiotics. 
Tested against all other known sources of unidentified growth factors, Vigofac 
produces gains in addition to whey, fish meal, distillers’ solubles and combina- 
tions of these ingredients. 


Now, first in their field to bring you this great new feed improvement, Blatch- 
ford’s Vitadine Plus and Blatchford’s Swinex with Vigofac can increase feed 
efficiency 2% to 4% as proven in extensive farm and research station tests. 
Here, at last is the unidentified growth factor feed manufacturers have sought 

. now available in Blatchford’s Vitadine Plus and Swinex with Vigofac. 


EXTRA GAINS PROVEN WITH THE VIGO FACTOR 
ToTaL «| FEED TOTAL 


TOTAL FEED BROILER FEED 
GAINS | EFFICIENCY GAINS | EFFICIENCY GAINS | EFFICIENCY 


153.6 Ibs. 3.79 
133.6 Ibs. 3.95 


WITH THE VIGO FACTOR 
WITHOUT THE VIGO FACTOR 


WITH THE VIGO FACTOR 3.10 2.70 WITH THE VIGO FACTOR 14.2 Ibs. 3.51 
WITHOUT THE VIGO FACTOR 2.80 2.117 


WITHOUT THE VIGO FACTOR | 13.8 Ibs. 361 


4% MPROVEMENT $5% 15% MPROVEMENT 29% 28% 


IMPROVEMENT 


18% 


20 extra pounds of pork per pig Broilers gained an extra ‘4 pound per bird Turkeys gain 2.9 percent faster on less feed 


WRITE BLATCHFORD’S FOR NEW VIGOFAC BOOK TODAY! 5... 65 


Main Plant and Offices WAUKEGAN, ILL. 
Midwest Plant Moines, 
West Coast Division Nampa, Idaho 


B. ESTABLISHED 1800 
> 
| 
Vit din 
| 
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N ESTABLISHED IN 1800 


NEW TESTS SHOW... 


Now you can boost the performance of your lay- 
ing mashes with just 90 grams of Pro-Gen per ton! 
New agricultural college tests show Pro-Gen in- 
creased egg production rate up to 10% in heavy 
breeds with relatively low production. Saved as 
much as 1.6 pounds of feed per dozen eggs. 
Speeded maturity of pullets— moved them into 
production up to a week sooner. 


Pro-Gen improves performance—even in your 
feeds already containing antibiotics—for as little 
as 45¢ per ton of finished feed. And, there’s no 
interference with hatchability. That’s why more 
and more poultry producers are looking for 
Ansanilic Acid on feed tags. For better results and 


greater sales with safety, put Pro-Gen to work 
in your feeds. 


PRO-GEN 
STEPS UP FEED 
EFFICIENCY...SAFELY... 


e up to 10% increase in egg production rate 
e feed savings. up to | lbs. per doz. eggs 
e earlier maturity—earlier laying 


ARSANILIC ACID ADDITIVE 


Assured Safety 


ABBOTT LABORATORIES—Chemical Sales Division—North Chicago, Illinois 
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INTERNATIONAL MINERALS 
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Only the kind of Phosphorus was different 


e These 2-week-old chicks were fed identical rations 
. . . except the phosphorus source was varied. The 
left chick’s diet contained .3% phosphorus, sup- 
plied by a dynamic new feed phosphate from Inter- 
national. The chick from the other group received 
the same amount of phosphorus, supplied by a dif- 
ferent commercial source. 


The graphic results, shown above, help explain 
why constant checks are made of biological avail- 
ability as standard procedure at International’s 
research laboratory. 


All phosphorus sources are continuously com- 
pared for usability by poultry and livestock. Run- 


ning control is kept of every International Miner- 
als’ product — a unique program in the industry. 

Benefits of this thorough and long-standing re- 
search are significant if you have a part in the 
manufacture of modern feeds. 

They include the development of new feed phos- 
phorus products which are from 2 to 4 times more 
effective nutritionally than some sources previously 
used ... supply “harder working” phosphates that 
meet the stepped-up requirements of our livestock 
and poultry today. 


“Through research...more dynamic 
feed 1 phosphorus pr products” 


the Nation’s Largest Producer of Phosphates +» General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 
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MAKE 


‘DRY 


USE NEW 


BO-DEE 


MINERAL STABLE VITAMIN D; 


The most revolutionary development in the past 16 
years. The only Mineral Stable D with a history of 2 
years’ research with mixtures containing ground lime- 
stone, steamed bone-meal, calcium phosphate, magne- 
sium sulfate, ferrous sulfate, copper sulfate, manganese 
sulfate, cobalt sulfate, iodized sodium chloride. 


HERE'S HOW TO MAKE A FULL TON OF FRESH DRY D ninanhastinnted Chart #1. 


with the usual 10% margin of safety! First . . . you simply put EFFECT OF MINERALS ON STABILITY 

2,000 pounds of carrier (soybean meal, corn meal, etc.) in your OF ORDINARY VITAMIN D3 

mixer. Second . . . you add the contents of one hermetically —_ 

sealed tin (16/2 pounds) of BO-DEE (Mineral) STABLE VITAMIN Ds; r 

powder to the carrier. Then, mix until homogeneous. (Time Bo-Dee Mineral Stable D3 with 
Minerals 

varies with equipment—usually about 20 minutes.) Finally, you 

sack in the usual manner, affixing identification tags which are : 

furnished free with each tin, upon request. Regular Dry D3 in same Mineral 


a Mixture as above 
WHAT IS BO-DEE Mineral STABLE VITAMIN D3? 


It's a free-flowing powder, guaranteed to be stable in the ; , . ; 
of most minerals for a period of And TIME IN MONTHS 

this! When you make your own DRY D, you insure the quality of Above chart shows rapid ond complete 
your product from start to finish—and, more important, you save up to deterioration of Vitamin D3 in a mixture 


. . of customarily used feed minerals. 9 
$100.00 per ton! . . with the usual 10% margin of safety! da 


Product of N. V. PHILIPS-ROXANE—The Netherlands. cereal carrier. 


Send for technical descriptive booklet. 


BOWMAN FEED PRODUCTS, Inc. 


HOLLAND, MICHIGAN 


THE BOWMAN GROUP New York Office Ulrich Chemical Company Chicago Office Grady J. Parkerson & Co. 
220 East 42nd St. 31 East Georgia Street 600 S. Michigan Ave. 166 Howell Street 

Frank Seitz Sales Co. New York 17, N. Y. Indianapolis 4, Indiana Chicago 5, IIl. Dallas, Texas 

1510 Street 

Des Moines, Iowa George O. Adams Standard Sales Company K. S. Crittendon, Inc. Kindstrom-Schmoll Co. 
147 Wallace Avenue 202, Cochran Building 120 East Third Street 418 Flour Exchange 


a's Buffalo, New York Nferidian, Miss. Charlotte, N. Minneapolis, Minn. 


Wakefield, Mass. Arch Sales Company Vitamin Headquarters, Inc. M. A. McClelland Co. Feed Associates, Inc. 


1406 East 47th Ave. 1097 S. Marengo Avenue Dwight Building 106-108 North Court St. 
Denver, Colorado Pasadena 5, Calif. Kansas City, Missouri Marysville, Ohio 
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Flour Feed Purchase 


Streamlined Approach Will Be Continued 


The Feed Bag has purchased 56-year- 
old Flour & Feed, the Magazine of 
Scientific Feed Maufacturing. Acquisition 
of the pioneer quality publication of the 
industry, which is published exclusively 
for feed manufacturers, was announced 
jointly by David K. Steenbergh, president 
of Editorial Service Co., Inc., and pub- 
lisher of The Feed Bag, and Warren R. 
Anderson, publisher of Flour & Feed. 


No major changes are contemplated for 
the “new look” Flour & Feed, according 
to the new owners. The magazine, found- 
ed in 1899 by Warren R. Anderson, also 
a founder of the American Feed Manufac- 
turers association, effected a streamlining 
and “new approach” format last fall. 


“We are pleased to announce the pur- 
chase of Flour & Feed,” Mr. Steenbergh 
commented. “For many years, we have 
published in the same city as this oldest 
of all feed industry publications. Last fall, 
we were greatly pleased to see the major 
improvements in Flour & Feed, the Mag- 


azine of Scientific Feed Manufacturing.” 

He pointed out that the subject matter 
approach in Flour & Feed varies material- 
ly from that of The Feed Bag. The for- 
mer is edited excusively for the feed 
manufacturer and incorporates technical 
information of special interest to nutri- 
tionists, purchasing agents, feed control 
officials, and to top management in feed 
manufacturing concerns. 

Mr. Steenbergh and Eldon H. Roesler 
will assume the offices of publisher and 
business manager of Flour & Feed. They 
hold similar posts with The Feed Bag. 
Bruce W. Smith, editor of The Feed Bag, 
will function as editorial consultant. 


In active charge of Flour & Feed will 
be Theodore P. Thery, who has been 
elevated to editor by the new owners. Mr. 
Thery for the past year has been adver- 
tising manager. He is given a major share 
of the credit for the “new look” of Flour 
& Feed, which has been widely noted and 
commended. 


Here Is the New Masthead of Flour & Feed 


The Magazine of Scientific Feed Manufacturing 
Edited Exclusively for the Feed Manufacturer 
WARREN R. ANDERSON, Founder 


Published on the first day of the month by the Editorial Service Co., Inc. Subscription 
$2 per year in the United States, $2.50 in Canada and Mexico, $3 elsewhere in the 
world. Single copy, 20 cents. Entered as second class matter April 6, 1904, at the 
post office at Milwaukee, Wisconsin, under the act of March 3, 1879. Advertising rates 
on request. The advertising deadline is the 15th of month preceding date of issue. 


DAVID K. STEENBERGH...... 
THEQDORE P: THERY........ 
BRUCE W. SMITH............ 
JEROME FOSTER. ............ 
ELDON H. ROESLER......... 
FRANKLIN WILSON.......... 


Business Manager 


Editorial Service Co., Inc., also publishes THE FEED BAG monthly magazine and two annual 
reference books, THE FEED BAG RED BOOK and THE BLUE BOOK OF FUR FARMING. 


1712 West St. Paul Avenue 


Telephone WEst 3-3690 


Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 
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Franklin Wilson will continue with the 
Magazine of Scientific Feed Manufactur- 
ing as circulation manager. 


A new appointee in the Editorial Serv- 
ice Co. program for Flour & Feed is 
Jerome Foster. Mr. Foster will direct 
research, product testing, and field re- 
porting for Flour & Feed 


The Feed Bag is published in mid- 
month, with Flour & Feed mailed on the 
first day of each month. Both publica- 
tions are printed by Business Press, Inc., 
an affiliate of Editorial Service Co. 


The circulation of The Feed Bag in- 
cludes thousands of feed manufacturers 
in addition to feed wholesalers, mixers, 
and retailers. Flour & Feed is circulated 
exclusively to key men in feed manufac- 
turing companies. Each copy goes to an 
individual by proper name. 


Hudson River Storage Is 
Increased by 30 Ships 


Addition of 30 more Maritime adminis- 
tration ships to its New York Hudson river 
grain storage fleet has been announced by 
the Department of Agriculture. The vessels 
will handle an additional seven million 
bushels of grain. 


Primary reason for the acquisition of the 
extra ships, USDA explained, is to accom- 
modate 1954-crop wheat now being taken 
over under price support programs. The 
additional storage is to be made available 
late this month. 


As of the first of the year, some 72 
million bushels of Commodity Credit Corp. 
wheat was in maritime storage. The total 
has increased since that time, with the figure 
reaching a probable 100 million bushels at 
the end of take-over time. 


Here is the current mooring total of grain 
storage ships: Hudson river, 105; James 
river in Virginia, 112; Astoria, Ore., 162: 
and Olympia, Wash., 73. 
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Tests all these Grains 


WHEAT: 

Hard and Soft Red Winter, 

a aetna Just plug into outlet — standardize — run. No weighing of 
samples — no waiting. Easy reading meter with exclusive 
— damping feature. Line operated model unaffected by normal 
on voltage variations. Overwhelming favorite because of its sim- 
ee plicity, accuracy and dependability. Available at leading 
— distributors. Literature on request. 

Navy, Red and White Kidney, 

Yellow Eye, Marrow Fat, Red 

Cranberry. 

CORN: 


WESTON ELECTRICAL 


ARGENTINE CORN © FLAXSEED 
Sac 614 Frelinghuysen Avenue, Newark 5, New Jersey 
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Central’s 30th Convention 


Eight Hundred Hear Cohn, Berger, Others 


@ Eight hundred feed merchants from 
Wisconsin and neighboring states at- 
tended the 30th annual convention of 
the Central Retail Feed association and 
heard speakers discuss Americanism, 
nutrition, management, and promo- 
tion. The meeting, which wound up 
three decades of service for Central, 
was held June 6-7 at Milwaukee's 
Schroeder hotel. 

Speaking on the Americanism 
theme was Roy M. Cohn, young New 
York attorney and former federal 
prosecutor. Nutrition subjects were 
presented by Dr. Philip J. Schaible of 
Michigan State College and Walter 
B. Griem, Wisconsin’s feed control 
official. Management topics were as- 
signed to Walter C. Berger of USDA, 
Ray B. Bowden of the Grain & Feed 
Dealers National, W. E. Glennon of 
the American Feed Manufacturers as- 
sociation, and C. J. Mitchell of the 
Mill Mutuals insurance group. 

As Central reached its 30th birth- 
day, its longtime executive secretary, 
David K. Steenbergh, resigned his 
post. Mr. Steenbergh was commended 
by association officers for his long 
service and was designated as honor- 
ary chairman of the board. Eldon H. 
Roesler, who long has been Mr. Steen- 
bergh’s aide and who has served as 
associate executive secretary for the 
past two years, was elevated to execu- 
tive secretary. 

President Carl J. Basten of New 
Franken in northeastern Wisconsin 
was re-elected, as were Vice President 
Ray H. Kaercher of Watertown and 
Secretary-Treasurer William Becker 
of Almena. Mr. Kaercher was re- 
elected to the board of directors, 
whose new members are Jacob Hunter 
Jr., Antigo Flour & Feed Co., Antigo, 
and Louis Lader Jr., Avalon Farmers 
Supply Co., Avalon. 

In launching his address, Roy Cohn 
expressed the belief that the air is “a 
lot fresher and cleaner in many re- 
spects” in the areas of lighter popula- 
tion in this country. He noted that 
he feels the U. S. is now faced with 
a real struggle for its survival and 
that “there can be no appeasement 
with Russia. 
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“Communism,” he continued “‘is 
a religion, however atheistic that re- 
ligion might be. We have to keep that 
in mind.” 

Mr. Cohn warned against taking 
lightly the possibilities of Communists, 
however few, in government. He said 
that Russia got the atomic bomb se- 
crets because two men David 
Greenglass and Klaus Fuchs — were 
able to hold their government jobs 
despite their Communistic sympathies. 

The easterner advised his listeners 
to “fulfill your responsibilities to your- 
selves as American businessmen. 
Strengthen this economic system of 
ours, our schools, our churches. It is 
up to us to maintain a firm belief in 
our way of life and to take positive 
steps in support of that belief.” 

A net gain of 47 members for the 
past year was reported by President 
Carl J. Basten in his opening address. 

Mr. Basten said, “As competition be- 
comes keener, the value of an associa- 
tion such as ours becomes more appar- 
ent as the need for greater business 
ethics shows up.” 

Pointing out that a total of 1,519 
measures have been taken under con- 
sideration by the present session of the 
Wisconsin state legislature, Mr. Bas- 
ten asked, “Can any one of you, re- 
gardless of the size of your operation, 
spend the time to watch all this legis- 
lation? I am sure the answer is ‘no.’ 

“An activity of which all of you 
may be proud is the work your as- 
sociation is doing to try and improve 


OFFICERS KAERCHER & BECKER 
A look at the record. 


PRESIDENT BASTEN & MR. STEENBERGH 
Thanks for a job well done. 


research conditions at the University 
of Wisconsin in the college of agri- 
culture.” 

Mr. Basten asserted that research 
facilities at the university “are now 
totally inadequate except for the 
dairy field. However, Wisconsin also 
has a big poultry and hog income and 
it is important that we hold research 
men in these fields.” 


He then pointed out, “Recently, 
the legislature passed an executive 
budget bill which had as one of its 
many provisions a move which would 
transfer more than 10 million dollars 
from the state building fund to the 
general fund. This money has been 
set aside over the years as a deprecia- 
tion fund with which to maintain 
present state buildings and erect new 
ones where necessary.” 


Mr. Basten said that this is the fund 
from which the CRFA “hoped to get 
the money” to provide the research 
facilities. Gov. Kohler has been urged 
by the group to veto this portion of 
the bill. 

On the national level, association 
work currently is in fighting to re- 
tain the “retail exemption for feed 
men under the wage and hour law,” 


Mr. Basten said. 


Need for an even closer relation- 
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Blood Clotting Levels in Poultry 
Maintained with new KLOTOGEN F 


PROTECTS FLOCKS OF ALL AGES 

NORTH CHICAGO, ILL.—Nutri- 

tional scientists at Abbott Labora- with 

i Bs ition to basal K-low die verage clotting clotting times 

Group (with 0.1% sulfonamide) time (in minutes) greater than 30 
. capable of maintaining or restoring 4 
normal blood clotting levels in & eek 29 10 
e poultry, for addition to feeds. 

Called KLotocEn F, the new sub- @ menadione, 45 mg./ton Greater than 30 12 

menadione, 180 mg./ton Greater than 30 10 
traces of it are added to the poul- 4) menadione, 720 mg./ton 16 3 
Tests made in both the laboratory & KLOTOGEN F, 45 mg.fton 

and under field conditions have 6) KLOTOGEN F, 180 mg./ton 12 2 

shown the superiority of KLoTOGEN 

F over natural vitamin K and G@ KLOTOGEN F, 720 mg./ton 7 0 

synthetic vitamin K (menadione). 


Chemically, the new form is men- 
adione sodium bisulfite, and its 
outstanding advantages are great- 
er effectiveness, lower cost and 
greater safety. 


VITAMIN K DEFICIENT chick, 6 weeks 
old, shows symptoms of severe hemor- 
rhagic condition. Bird might have been 
protected with just a trace of KLoTocEen F 
in feed ... died 48 hours after picture 
was taken. 


BLOOD CLOTTING TIMES in seven groups of 13 white leghorns (4 weeks old), fed 
basal vitamin-K-low diet plus various levels of menadione and K.iorTocEn F. Results 
indicate superiority of Kiotocen F, with ample protection obtained at about one 


gram of KioTocEN F per ton of feed. 


USED IN HUMAN MEDICINE 


Physicians have used menadione 
sodium bisulfite in both oral and 
injectable forms for several years 
as blood clotting therapy in hu- 
mans. With the advent of modern 
feed ingredient production meth- 
ods, stresses not previously en- 
countered began to affect poultry 
flocks all over the country, re- 
gardless of season or existence of 
various diseases in the individual 
flocks. It was found that where 
natural vitamin K formerly pro- 
tected poultry from attacks of 
hemorrhagic disease, newer feeds 
and new stresses called for this 
more readily absorbed form of vi- 
tamin K. 

KLOTOGEN F MORE READILY ABSORBED 


A few years ago, menadione, a vi- 
tamin K analogue, was discovered 
to be three times as effective as 


ABBOTT LABORATORIES 


in Poultry with KioTocen F”’. 


NAME 


CHEMICAL SALES DIVISION, i 


Illinois 
Oo Please rush my copy of how to “Control Hemorrhage 


a Also, please have your representative call on me. 


North * 
hicago, 


(please write plainly) 
TITLE_ 
COMPANY. 
ADDRESS. 
CITY. ZONE. STATE 
503090 
10 


natural vitamin K when included 
in poultry feeds. However, further 
and more up-to-date feed ingredi- 
ent improvements indicated the 
need for still greater improve- 
ments in the blood clotting addi- 
tives. It was then that research 
workers found the now important 
use for menadione sodium bisul- 
fite, KLotocEn F. 

Principle reason for the greater 
effectiveness of KLorocEN F is its 
water-solubility, which assures 
more complete absorption through 
the intestinal tract of poultry. 

Laboratory research showed that 
the water-soluble form is six to 10 
times as effective as ordinary men- 
adione. Therefore, full protection 
can be provided poultry flocks with 
much less of the water-soluble 
form, making the protection less 
costly. 


CONDITION STRIKES AT ANY AGE 


Hemorrhagic disease has been re- 
ported in flocks ranging in age 
from the first few days of life right 
up to maturity. As shown in the 
chart above, sulfa drugs can be 
used safely when the feed contains 
Kuotocen F. While Kiotocen F 
cannot prevent hemorrhaging due 
to infection, it will prevent vitamin 
K deficiency hemorrhaging. 
KLoTOGEN F is available to the 
feed industry in either pure, free- 
flowing powder form, or in a pre- 
mix. Each pound of the pre-mix 
contains 4 Gm. of KLoroceEn F ac- 
tivity. Write today for additional 
information and prices. 
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ship between the feed and dairy industries 
was brought out by Sheldon Wilcox of 
the Amercian Dairy association. He point- 
ed out that the “dairy farmer's progress is 
the key to all business prosperity.” 

Mr. Wilcox asked feed men to speak 
favorably of dairy products at all times, 
“especially to farmers.” He then suggested 
that retail feed men make milk readily avail- 
able to their customers, possibly through 
milk vending machines. 

Publicity materials will be furnished by 
ADA to interested dealers, Mr. Wilcox 
advised. The ADA’s current “June dairy 
month” promotion is a “retail sales event,” 
he said. 

It was explained that milk producers 
support the dairy association by paying two 
cents per 100 pounds of milk into ADA. 
The association has 44 states represented 
in its membership, 

The group currently is working with 
Department of Agriculture officials to de- 
termine per capita consumption of dairy 
products. 

Constant change was the theme of the 
talk presented by President W. E. Glennon 
of the American Feed Manufacturers as- 
sociation. He spcke the morning of June 6. 

Mr. Glennon reminded the feed group 
that the feed industry now is “operating in 
the Big 10. He pointed out that this in- 
dustry in 1954 became the ninth largest. 

The AFMA president said that the feed 
industry also is “the largest in the world 
that sells its goods solely to agriculture.” 

Mr. Glennon said that the main fact to 
be recognized is that changing conditions 
reflect “a change in techniques.” This ap- 
plies to all industries as well as to the 
feed group, he added. 


The main impact of automation (partic- 
ularly in the auto industry) has been the 
reduction in number of employes needed, 
Mr. Glennon said. He added that auto- 
mation, however, will give “more and 
better products at lower prices.” He said 
that popular concept of automation is that 
“everyone will benefit.” 

Mr. Glennon felt that personnel will 
not be replaced by automation, since the 
“human element is most important” in 
every business. 


Mr. Glennon believed that economists of 
1945-46 overlooked “advances in technol- 


MESSRS. ROESLER & STEENBERGH 


A change in secretaries. 


ogy and research” when forecasting de- 
pressions that did not materialize. 

The last 15 years reflect a new age, the 
speaker pointed out. He mentioned recent 
University of Maryland experiments in 
which a broiler required only 1.64 pounds 
of feed per pound of gain. 

“Too many feeders are feeding unbal- 
anced rations,” Mr. Glennon stated. “These 
must be reached.” 

He pointed out that service is vital to a 
successful retail feed business. 

“Future customers will want facts and 
will be willing to pay for service they get,” 
Mr. Glennon stated. 

The future of the feed industry is told 
in the two words, “constant change,” he 
said. “Alertness to these changes is es- 
sential to a successful business.” 


Mr. Glennon summarized his talk by 
listing several areas in which the future of 
the feed industry rests. Included were nu- 
tritional research, service, production and 
automation, quality feeds, sales, business 
sense, individual improvement, manpower 
and costs evaluation, multiple management, 
and progress through opportunity. 

Batting leadoff the afternoon of June 6 
was popular Ray Bowden of the National, 
who took his listeners for a ride on the 
capital carrousel. Mr. Bowden commended 
the Central association for giving its whole- 
hearted backing to legislation which ex- 
empts innocent purchasers of converted 
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Commodity Credit Corp. grain. 

He stated that there probably — almost 
certainly — will be no 90 per cent support 
law this year. Senate hearings on the pro- 
posed law will drag on and on, Mr. Bowden 
predicted, with the result that flexible sup- 
ports will continue through this year at 
least. 

“Labor really put across the 90 per cent 
support program in the house,” Mr. Bow- 
den stated. 

Turning to a subject which Secretary of 
Agriculture Benson discussed at the AFMA 
convention a week before (see page 17), 
the Washington executive told of increasing 
acreage planted to high-yielding soft wheats 
instead of badly-needed hard milling grades. 

Seventy-five per cent of the National’s 
members want to see a switchover to the 
hundredweight measure in grain handling, 
Mr. Bowden reported. He said it is likely 
the change will not be too long in coming. 

Summarizing his remarks, Mr. Bowden 
foresaw good to excellent business through 
October, then a gradual “shakeoff’ but no 
depression. Feed grain supplies are plenti- 
ful, he said, and the demand for food con- 


CENTRAL RESOLUTIONS 
The resolutions committee was composed 
of R. C. Tesch, John A. Becker, and L. A. 
Lauer. Its recommendations, adopted unan- 
imously, stated: 


1) Association officers should investigate 
a proposed new state income surtax to 
learn if it is detrimental to members. The 
legislature should be urged to delay passage 
until time is provided “for complete in- 
vestigation.” 

2) Association is officially in favor of 
the promotional work of the American 
Dairy association in furthering the interests 
of the dairy industry. 


3) Organization supports efforts of the 
American Feed Manufacturers association 
“in furthering establishment of the hundred- 
weight as a standard of measure for the 
industry in place of the bushel measure.” 

4) Appreciation expressed to David K. 
Steenbergh, who has retired as executive 
secretary, “for the many years of all-out 
service he has contributed” to the asso- 
ciation. 


tinues to grow. 

Following Mr. Bowden on the June 6 
speaking program was Vice President 
Walter C. Berger of Commodity Corp. Mr. 
Berger explained the feed retailer’s part in 
the farm program. 

He said that all retailers are ““stockhold- 
ers” in CCC and each as an “investor” 
should understand the overall farm program 
to intellignetly discuss and aid farmer- 
customers. 

Mr. Berger said that CCC at present 
“Jacks funds” to last through December or 
before congress convenes in 1956. The 
CCC has a 10-billion-dollar borrowing limit, 
of which Mr. Berger said that 74 billion 
dollars currently is “borrowed.” 

Discussing the CCC dairy program, the 
speaker said the program is “working.” Mr. 
Berger mentioned that butter on price 
support has been cut to 174 million pounds, 


(Concluded on page 116) 
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EITHER CAN DEVELOP 
RESISTANCE! 


Bacrerta are capable 
of developing a resistance to con- 
trol agents. 


Are you formulating or using a 
feed containing an antibiotic which 
may develop resistant disease bac- 
teria? If you are, you should know 
these facts about new Bio Pabst 
B-333. Scientific records show that 
new Bio Pabst B-333 containing 
bacitracin provides lasting protec- 
tion against development of resist- 
ant bacteria. When using a feed 
supplemented with a high level of 
Bio Pabst B-333, you are actually 
getting the most effective, the most 
complete antibiotic protection 
money can buy. 


New Bio Pabst B-333 offers high 


effectiveness against these diseases 


—Chronic Respiratory (Air Sac) 
Disease, Blue Comb Disease (Pul- 
let Disease, Mud Fever, Non-Spe- 
cific Enteritis), and Infectious 
Sinusitis. 

New Bio Pabst B-333 is also 
effective against Infectious Swine 
Enteritis. 


Start profiting from this great 
news right now. For high-level 
feeding make sure your feed is sup- 
plemented with 3 to 6 pounds 
per ton of new Bio Pabst B-333. 

For more information on how 
Bio Pabst B-333 can help you, 


write— 


PABST BREWING COMPANY 
Animal Feed Department F-6 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


INSIST ON FEEDS SUPPLEMENTED WITH NEW 


Bio B-333 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF 


PUT YOUR FAITH IN PABST. 
FOR THE FINEST IN FEED SUPPLEMENTS 


Pabst Feed Supplements are available for prompt shipment from the plant or our distributors’ warehouse stocks located at : 


Carroll Swanson Sales Co. P. G. Callison Co. Feed Service Co. Seley & Comnan 
620 Des Moines Bldg. 935 N.W. 12th Ave. 502 S. Front St. 900 Wilshire Blv -: 
Des Moines 9, Iowa Portland 9, Oregon Mankato, Minnesota Los Angeles 17, California 
Phone — 4-5177 Phone — Capitol 7271 Phone — 81636 Phone — Mutual 1371 


Theo. W. Martin & Son Bradley & Baker 
1401 esa Tree Bldg. 202 Oak Forest State Bank 

Atlanta 5, Georgia Houston 18, Texas 
Phone — Atwood 3811 Phone — Oxford 4-5597 


Copyright, 1955, Pabst Brewing Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Trade Marks Reg U.S. Pat. Off. 
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Next Feed Industry Show 
Will Be Held With AFMA 


Good news for the feed industry was 
contained in the announcement May 25 that 
the board of directors of the American Feed 
Feed Manufacturers association had voted 
to hold its 1957 convention in conjunction 
with the fifth National Feed Industry Show. 


“This will be the biggest feed meeting 
ever held,” is the prediction. of the Feed 
Show’s co-manager, Eldon H. Roesler, Mil- 
waukee. “We have been hoping that AFMA 
would eventually consider this action and 
now that it has been done we are going to 
do everything possible to make this 1957 
affair of real value to the entire industry.” 


It is hoped that this joint AFMA-Feed 
Show meeting can be held in Chicago and 
a search is now in process for a suitable 
place and dates. Several hotels in Chicago 
have the necessary facilities to handle such 
an event and they are being considered. It 
is hoped that an announcement on the date 
and place will be forthcomig soon. 


Previous National Feed Industry Shows 
have been held in conjunction with regional 
meetings. All have been outstanding suc- 
cesses, but the combination with AFMA 
undoubtedly will top them all. Other shows 
were held in 1949 and 1951 in Milwaukee 
with Central meetings; in 1953 at the Buf- 
falo municipal auditorium with the Eastern 
Federation convention; and in 1955 at the 
Kansas City auditorium with the Midwest 
Feed Manufacturers association meeting. 

Mr. Roesler has indicated that sales of 
space will probably start about July 1, 1956, 
with exhibitors at the 1955 show getting 
first priority. Then those who exhibited in 


1953 and not in 1955 then will get their 
selection, with the same procedure to cover 
exhibitors in earlier years. 

Further details on this combined event 
will be released as news develops, but all 
the industry will be looking forward to this 
combined event in 1957. 


@ OHIO FARMERS CORP., Fostoria, 
Ohio, has installed a new Shanzer grain 
drier. 

@ GRANT COUNTY FARM SUPPLY, 
Fennimore, Wis., plans to construct a new 
40 by 80-foot mill. 


Ohio Backs the National 


An aggressive “National month” cam- 
paign conducted by the Ohio Grain & Feed 
Dealers association has resulted in the re- 
cruitment of an additional 31 members 
for the Grain & Feed Dealers National as- 
sociation, the latter group has disclosed. 


Poultry Meeting 


Sales to Be Stressed at St. Louis 


@ Sales and merchandising will be stressed 
at the 1955 convention of the American 
Poultry & Hatchery federation, to be held 
July 19-22 in the Kiel auditorium at St. 
Louis. More than 5,000 persons are ex- 
pected to attend the meeting. 

Officially named the APHF hatchery in- 
dustry trade fair, the meeting will feature 
a three-hour sales training course. Les Gib- 
lin, a salesmanship speaker, will conduct the 
training clinic. 

Executive Secretary Don M. Turnbull 
and Convention Manager Ed Gray report 
that all exhibit space is reserved. Exhibitors 
total 155. The Kiel auditorium exhibit hall 
offers 75,000 square feet of space. 

Half-hour morning and afternoon shows 
have been scheduled to be staged daily in 
the exhibit hall. Two of the three educa- 
tional sessions will be devoted to sales train- 
ing. The sales clinic will be held in the 
afternoon on July 20 and in the morning 
on July 21. 

The APHF annual banquet will be held 
July 21 in the Jefferson hotel. Two rooms 
have been reserved for the dinner. A stage 
show in the grand ballroom will follow. 
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Winner of the APHF essay contest will 
be announced at the banquet. Contestants 
were required to write not more than 1,000 
words on “How APHF Can Render Better 
Service to the Poultry Industry.” 


The prize is a round-trip, seven-day, all- 
expense trip by airplane for two persons to 
Mexico City. The winner will leave the 
final day of the convention. 


Other special convention events include 
a three-hour steamship cruise down the 
Mississippi river on the §.S. Admiral. The 
cruise is scheduled for the evening of 
July 20. 

July 19 a Rodgers & Hammerstein music 
festival in St. Louis’ Forest park is expected 
to attract many conventioneers. 

Clues to $3,000 worth of gifts will be 
planted in each commercial display the 
morning of July 22. Persons finding the 
clues may claim their gifts, ranging in value 
from $5 to $50, at a headquarters set aside 
for this purpose. 

Hotel reservations can be obtained by 
writing the hotels convention reservation 
bureau at 911 Locust ::. 


The four Ohioans pictured here played 


key roles in the drive. 

In the foreground, Executive Vice Presi- 
dent Charles Latchaw, right, presents mem- 
bership applications to Alvin E. Oliver of 
the National’s Washington staff. Behind 
them are George Forrester of Toledo, Sam 
Rice Jr. of Toledo, and Ohio Secretary L. 
E. Folsom. 

The Buckeye state now has a total of 
107 members in the National group, Mr. 
Oliver reported. 


Urge Use of Substitutes 


For Corn in Arkansas 


Substitution of home-grown grains for 
corn in swine rati-ns at certain times has 
been suggested to Arkansas farmers by 
Dr. P. R. Noland of the state’s experiment 
station staff. He said that the substitution 
often could be effected without sacrificing 
quality. 

At certain times of the year, Arkansas- 
grown oats, milo, wheat, and barley cost 
less than corn, Dr. Noland noted. As a 
result, farmers should consider substituting 
them for corn, he said. 


Enterotoxemia Hits Pigs 
In Some Western States 


Hemorrhagic exterotoxemia, the cause of 
heavy losses in calves and lambs in the 
Rocky mountaii states, now is affecting 
swine as well, according to a Colorado A 
& M researcher. 

Dr. L. A. Griner reported that the ail- 
ment also is causing swine losses in England. 
The illness usually results in quick mortal- 
ity, sometimes before it can even be diag- 
nosed. 
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MIX 


CORN DISTILLERS DRIED GRAINS WITH SOLUBLES 


= 


CORN DISTILLERS DRIED SOLUBLES 


formula feeds? 


The feeds that promote quicker growth and greater meat 
and egg yield are the feeds your dealers and their cus- 
tomers want to buy: 


Produlac or Nadrisol — Grain fermentation products — 
now standardized, both products having the same ribo- 
flavin content and choline content. 


With either Produlac or Nadrisol you can mix highly 
nutritive formula feeds. These economy fortifiers are 
practically starch-free but are rich in proteins—vegetable 
fats—and essential Vitamin B-G Complex factors. They're 
extremely palatable, too. 


By mixing either Produlac or Nadrisol in your formula feeds 
_you can gain and hold customer acceptance. 


Sold only to manufacturers of formula feeds. 


+ 


Products of 


NATIONAL DISTILLERS 
~ PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


GRAIN PRODUCTS DIVISION 


99 Park Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 
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DAIRY The celebration of national dairy month reminds us that dairying 
MONTH is the bulwark of agricultural prosperity in the United States. 

More than 20 per cent of all agricultural income is produced on 
the dairy farm and in Wisconsin the dairy — all other farm income ratio is approxi- 
mately 65 to 35. 


It is consequently appropriate that the Central Retail Feed association, based in 
Wisconsin, features the head of a cow on its membership seal. 


Most of us in the feed industry are inclined to think more of poultry. This is 


primarily because a greater percentage of poultry feed is purchased rather than 
being home grown. 


It is also because since the life cycle of poultry is shorter than that of dairy cattle 
we are more acutely aware of the progress being made in poultry feeding than we 
are in the feeding of dairy herds. There is a quicker conquest to be made in the 


feeding of poultry and also of hogs and now of steers than there is in the feeding 
of dairy cattle. 


There is also more romance. Who cannot help but be impressed with the proof 
of improved health, faster growth, safe reproduction, greater production and more 
profit as advertised and demonstrated? 


But, let’s face the facts. The dairy farmers were responsible for the beginning 
of the manufactured mixed feed industry. The first mixed feed manufacturer in the 
United States specialized in calf feed. All pioneer feed manufacturers were primarily 


interested in dairy feeds. Even today, the dairy farmer is the biggest customer of 
the feed dealer. 


Dairy farmers have increased the production of milk and dairy products with better 
breeding, better management and better feeds for the number of cows is about the 
same as it was 25 years ago. There has been no rush for handouts from the federal 
treasury as compared with price support expenditures for basic crops such as cotton, 
wheat, corn, tobacco, rice and peanuts. And, the accumulated surpluses have been 
less burdensome. 


There would be no surplus of dairy products if everybody followed through in 
carrying on the objectives of national dairy month. We of the feed industry certainly 
should do more than our part. 
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Finer Processed Corncoh Meal for Greater 
Profits to Feed Manufacturers_ 


DEHYCO-10, specifically processed to eliminate the regrinding and 
reprocessing usually required in using other similar ingredients, 
enables the Pellet Manufacturer to produce feeds at the lowest pos- 
sible cost — with improved appearance of his finished product — 
greater power of molasses absorption to exceed 50%— —more nutri- 
tion per pound of ingredient! DEHYCO products, too, are sold at a 
constant price throughout the feeding season, assuring the Manu- 
facturer a minimum risk on deferred-booking contracts. 


COMPARE THESE PROVEN FEEDING VALUES: 


Since prepared corncobs have 60% the net-energy feeding value of corn 
grain, comparative figures below will show relative content of various products, 
in feeding value and in net-energy therms per 100 Ibs. 
Relative Net Energy 
Feeding Therms per 
Value 100 Lbs. 
Corn 100 80.1 
Barley 94 75.3 


Oats 85 - 68.1 
Corncobs 60 48.0 


Alfalfa Hay (Good) 60 48.0 
Timothy Hay (Mature) 51 40.8 
Mixed Screenings 59 47.3 
Cottonseed Hull 52 41.6 
Oat Hulls 46 36.8 


DEHYCO and DEHYCO-1IO Assure Manufacturers: 


The exclusive process by which DEHYCO-10 is produced affords the Feed Mixer these specific, EXTRA 
advantages, particularly in the manufacture of pellets: 


1. Increased absorbency: 50% or better. 
2. Increased N.F.E. content. 
3. Decreased fiber content. 


4. Uniformity of particle size. 

5. More uniform test weight. 

6. Eliminates reprocessing and extra handling 
costs. 


DELIVERED 
YOUR POINT 


m4 in Bulk or 


in 50-lb. Papers 
PHONE: Victor 1196 
JOHN J. CLAY 


Sales Co., Inc., 
BOARD OF TRADE, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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The annual luncheon sponsored by the 
American Feed Manufacturers association 
this year featured milk as the only beverage 
served. The group pictured here participa- 
ted in a “toast to greater dairy product 
consumption” at the affair. 

Seated are Dean Gordon M. Cairns of 
the University of Maryland, College Park; 


Secretary of Agriculture Ezra T. Benson, 
of Utah; and Dean K. Webster Jr., board 
chairman of the American Feed Manufac- 
turers association and president of H. K. 
Webster Co., Lawrence, Mass. 

Standing with glasses raised on high are 
Harry Truax, Farm Bureau Milling Co., 
Indianapolis, retiring board vice chairman; 


W. E. Glennon, AFMA chief executive; 
J. D. Sykes, Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis, 
former board chairman; Vice President 
Walter C. Berger of Commodity Credit 
Corp., Mr. Glennon’s predecessor as AFMA 
president; and Wayne Longmire, Security 
Mills, Knoxville, Tenn., new vice chairman 
of the association. 


Never Better Convention 


convened in Chicago May 25-27. 


Attendance Record Set as 1,633 Register 


@ The secretary of agriculture made a hit with the feed manufacturers who 


Ezra Benson’s straightforward presentation, which pulled no punches and 


was non-partisan throughout, proved the No. 1 highlight of the 47th annual 
convention of the American Feed Manufacturers association, held for the first 
time at the Morrison hotel. Mr. Benson spoke May 26 before 1,200 persons. 


Every one of the 48 states was repre- 
sented with at least one delegate to AFMA’s 
47th annual convention. 


Also represented were Canada, France, 


Japan, and New Zealand. Total meet'ng 
attendance was 1,633, exceeding the pre- 


New chairman of the 90-man AFMA 
nutrition council is Harry Konen, vice pres- 
ident and research director for Uncle John- 
ny Mills, Houston. For the past year, Mr. 
Konen has served as vice chairman of the 
council. He holds degrees from Xavier 
and the Univers'ty of Detroit. 

New vice chairman of the research body 
is Dr. Robert R. Spitzer, vice president of 
Murphy Prod:cts Co., Burlington, Wis. 
Dr. Spitzer earned his doctorate at the 
University of Wisconsin. 

Newly-elected to the executive committee 
of the nutrition council are Dr. H. L. Wil- 
cke of Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis; 
Thomas A. King, Illinois Farm Supply Co., 
Chicago; and Elmer Modeer, Staley Milling 
Co., Kansas City. New members of the 
council itself are Dr. R. F. Miller, Park & 
Pollard Co., Buffalo; M. W. Miller, Wash- 
ington Cooperative Farmers Exchange, 
Seattle; Dr. L. M. Dansky, Samuel Lipman 
Sons, Augusta, Maine; Dr. C. M. Wilson, 
Dannen Mills, St. Joseph, Mo.; E. E. Mc- 
Inroy, Foxbilt, Inc., Des Moines; and Dr. 
E. E. Rice, Swift & Co., Chicago. 
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vious record set last year by 12. 


Secretary Benson's address, published in full beginning on page 81 of this 
issue, stressed the fact that subsidies are alien to the American way of life 
and expressed the hope that farmers soon may be relying on their'own man- 
agement judgment and agricultural know-how instead of government handouts. 
He particularly emphasized that props in the form of acreage restrictions 
actually have undermined the wheat flour milling industry in that they have 
encouraged farmers to plant soft, high-yielding wheat varieties in preference 
to hard durums. 

In a press conference at which The Feed Bag was the only feed industry 
publication represented, Mr. Benson pointed out that the “105 per cent of 
parity” payment in the case of wheat will be harmful in the long run not only 
to millers but to farmers as well. 


Speaking on the general subject of grain handling, the secretary stated, 
“The tendency under the present support program — a carryover from the 
past — is to weaken our traditional free marketing system.” 

He commended the dairy industry for its initiative in operating without 
government aid and cited what he termed “a new, progressive spirit” in the 
entire dairy field. “I’m heartily in favor of June ‘dairy month’ and all 
similar endeavors,” Mr. Benson emphasized. 

Asked by The Feed Bag if Commodity Credit Corp. intended to utilize 
any maritime storage for grain in the Great Lakes region, the agriculture 
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Teamwork between members of the As- 
sociation of American Feed Control Offic- 
ials and the American Feed Manufacturers 
association dates back many years. Each 
year, the control group president addresses 
the AFMA convention and the manufac- 
turers’ head man speaks to the control 
meeting. 


In addition, a meeting is held each year 
at the AFMA convention which brings 
together the states relations committee of 
the control organization and the feed 
group’s control relztions committee. This 
photo was taken at the meeting held May 
25 at the Morrison. 


chief replied that CCC likely will be 


available. 


using surplus ships wherever they are 


The secretary stated forcefully his belief that rural people and the rural 
economy form the backbone of the nation. “Most large cities would dry up 
and blow away without fresh young blood from the farms,” Mr. Benson 


stressed. 


“But we don’t want all this talent to escape from agriculture. As a result, 
the department is trying to encourage industry to relocate in primarily agricul- 


tural areas those activities which will 
ties,” he reported. 


function effectively in such communi« 


Progress in this utilization of labor in its home communities is already 
being noted in the Far West and the South, the secretary disclosed. 


The AFMA recognizes its responsibility 
to the feed industry in regard to helping 
solve problems involving federal and state 
departments and agencies. 

The association president, W. E. Glenn- 
on, in his opening address titled “So Here 
We Are” noted his group's part in recently 
signed congressional legislation to afford 
protection to innocent purchasers of con- 
verted Commodity Credit Corp. grain. 

“Chairman Dean K. Webster Jr. appeared 
before the senate and house agricultural 
committees when hearings were held relative 
to this legislation,” Mr. Glennon reminded. 

“If our goal of service for the greater 
benefit of all is to be maintained, Mr. 
Glennon pointed out, “it will necessitate the 
cooperation and support of the entire in- 
dustry, collectively and as individual mem- 
tea 

Also addressing the group on May 26 
were Mr. Webster and President John L. 
Monaghan of the Association of American 
Feed Control Officials. Their talks are pub- 
lished in full elsewhere in this issue. 


Speaking on “The Atomic Age of Poul- 
try Nutrition,” Dr. J. Russell Couch of 
Texas A & M College followed Mr. Mona- 
ghan on the program. 

Dr. Couch discussed some of the more 
recent developments in the field of poultry 
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nutrition and feeding in relation to anti- 
biotics, vitamin levels, arsonic acids, energy, 
methionine, and unidentified growth factors. 

On the antibiotic front, Dr. Couch sum- 
marized, “The drugs tend to improve effi- 
ciency to the extent of five to 10 per cent, 
to eliminate culls, and to improve the gen- 
eral health and well-being of the birds.” 

Dr. Couch predicted that the greatest 
progress in the poultry field will come from 
the isolation, identification, and manufacture 
of the unidentifed growth factors during 
the next two to five years. 

Next to speak was Dr. L. E. Hanson of 
the University of Minnesota. In his talk, 
“The Potential in Pigs,’ Dr. Hanson said 
that in order to realize the potential in pigs 
it is important to learn about the nutrition 
of baby pigs and their mothers. 

Dr. Hanson then told the group of feed- 
ing demonstrations recently conducted at 
Minnesota. 

He summarized: 

“1) Most of our emphasis should be 
placed on the proper feeding of the pig 
sometime prior to conception and during 
intrauterine life (through the dam) and 
for the first three to four months after birth. 

“2) Severely restricted feeding of gilts 
during late growth and gestation will reduce 
average litter size and average weight at 


The board of directors of the American 
Feed Manufacturers association is far more 
than just an honorary body. The group, 
shown here after its meeting at Chicago 
late last month, includes a number of new 
members. 

Directors of AFMA serve the entire feed 
industry faithfully throughout their three- 
year terms of office. Although the execu- 
tive staff of the association handles most 
organizational problems, the entire board, 
under Chairman Dean K. Webster Jr., fre- 
quently is called upon to make decisions 
and to chart courses which influence all 
feed men everywhere. 


birth and at weaning. 

3) The restriction of energy intake by 
the use of a diluent (corn cobs) combined 
with self-feeding of gilts during growth and 
gestation reduced the feed cost of producing 
three-week-old pigs 29 per cent in one 
experiment. 

“4) Early weaning is practical when good 
management practices and reasonably good 
facilities are available. 

“5) We have not yet succeeded in pro- 
ducing market pigs at lower cost by wean- 
ing pigs at three weeks of age.” 

Cornell University’s Dr. John K. Loosli 
also spoke May 26. He headed his talk 
“Roaming in the Rumen.” He suggested 
that potential technical development in ru- 
minant work is almost without limit. 


Stressing the need for feed manufacturers 
to become familiar with the potential uses 
of new drugs, Dr. Loosli stated, “Increased 
use of various drugs to control parasites and 
other pests of livestock and to control dis- 
eases will certainly occur.” 

“As science learns more about rumen 
function and the metabolism of the animal 
itself,’ Dr. Loosli said, “the base of poten- 
tial technical development is broadened. 
Antibiotics seem to be useful in giving 
young ruminants a good start in life but 
after cattle become six to 12 months of age 
the antibiotics no longer have growth stim- 
ulating activity.” 

Concluding the May 26 formal program 
was the presentation of placques to three 
AFMA $1,000 award winners. Dr. Ray- 
mond T. Parkhurst of Lindsey-Robinson & 
Co., Inc., Roanoke, Va., made the presen- 
tation. 
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Several years ago, a planning group in 
the American Feed Manufacturers associa- 
tion decided to abandon trad‘tional banquet 
ceremonies and to set up a less formal, 
easy-going relaxation event instecd. 

The result was the highly successful 
“Sunshine” social hour, now a fixture of 
American Feed Manufacturers’ meetings. 
This photo shows a portion of the group 
which attended this year’s cocktail event 
May 26. The party was underwritten by 
the association as a gesture of appreciation 
to those who registered for the convention 
and their lady guests. 


Receiving the awards were Dr. Wise 
Burroughs, Iowa State College; Dr. Edwin 
P. Singsen, University of Connecticut; and 
Dr. Carl F. Huffman, Michigan State Col- 
lege. 

Vice President George M. Rideout of 
Babson’s Reports, Babson Park, Mass., 
opened the program May 27 in the absence 
of Leo Cherne, executive director of the 
Research Institute of America, New York 
City. 

Mr. Rideout told the group that “1955 
will be a better year for business than 
1954,” adding that “the last half will not 
be as good as the first half was.” 

Speaking on the possibility of another 
depression, Mr. Rideout stated, “It is no 
more possible to expect perpetual prosperity 
than it is to expect perpetual sunshine or 
happiness without interruption. There will 


be another depression again some day, but 


not in 1955.” . 


Handling the subject of credit, President 
Donald Danforth of Ralston Purina Co., St. 
Louis, in his talk ‘““Credit—Use and Abuse” 
asked for twice-a-year publication of reports 
containing definite recommendations on six- 
month prospects for the broiler and turkey 
industries. 

Mr. Danforth said, “These reports might 
contain an analysis of the market situation— 
based on wages and employment, available 
supplies of other meats, probably price rang- 
es, and feeding ratio. 

“Such facts published by reliable com- 
mittees would serve as an invaluable guide 
to all those connected directly or indirectly 
with broiler or turkey operations.” 
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A “Feed Futurama” panel on May 27 
was moderated by Dr. J. L. Krider of Mc- 
Millen Feed Mills, Fort Wayne, Ind. The 
panelists talked in four areas of management 
— nutrition, production, sales, and overall 
management. 

The panelists were Dr. R. R. Spitzer, 
Murphy Products Co., Burlington, Wis.; 
Chester M. Kessler, Allied Mills, Inc., Chi- 
cago; Erwin C. Wascher, Honeggers’ & Co., 
Inc., Fairbury, Ill.; and C. Grattan Lindsey 
Jr., Lindsey-Robinson & Co., Inc., Roanoke, 
Va. 

Convention Capsules of their talks follow: 


Robert R. Spitzer: 


The feed industry is in its infancy. We 
stand at the open door to progress and in- 
dustry prosperity. Today's hen produces 
four times as many eggs as did the hen of 
50 years ago. Today’s beef steer gains as 
much in one year as the Texas Longhorn 
did in three. 

Better feeds of tomorrow will help to 
produce, in the years ahead, 3'4-pound 
broilers at eight weeks of age with less than 
two pounds of feed per pound of gain — 
market ‘hogs at four months — fat cattle at 
12 months — milk will be produced at a 
lower cost by healthier herds. 

Our tremendous opportunity for growth 
and prosperity is overshadowed only by our 
responsibility to serve the feeder and agri- 
culture to the best of our ability and re- 
sources, 


Chester M. Kessler: 


The sales department is not the whole 
company. The whole company is sales. Sales 
must depend on research for leadership in 
higher standards of quality control and new 
standards of feedlot performance in meat, 
milk, and eggs per 100 pounds of feed. 

Sales must depend on production for 
leadership to manufacture top-quality feeds 
as set forth by research, lowest possible 
production costs so that our men can be 
competitive in the field, prompt and effi- 
cient service to dealers on cars, trucks, and 
bulk. 

Sales equally seeks and needs the same 
help from purchasing, credit, advertising, 
and traffic to maintain its position. 


One of the newer specialized groups with- 
in the American Feed Manufacturers asso- 
ciation is the body composed of purchasing 
agents and buyers for the nation’s leading 
feed producers. 

This photo shows the group as it con- 
vened for luncheon and a meet'ng in con- 
juction with the AFMA convention. 


Erwin C. Wascher: 


There is a special need today for equip- 
ment which will handle minute drugs accu- 
rately. Modern feed manufacturing requires 
pharmaceutical accuracy, and we just can- 
not handle drugs in gram or milligram 
quantities with the equipment which was 
perfectly satisfactory for feed manufacturing 
a few years ago. 

Automation in the feed mill may well 
take the form of automatically assembling 
the batches of each type of feed, automatic- 
ally filling and closing bags, or of auto- 
matically stocking feed in box cars or on 
pallets without the aid of manual labor. 
Here I think is our biggest area for imme- 
diate improvement and cost reduction in the 
business of feed production. 

Feed production is an advanced skill and 
the knowledge of this skill is a valuable 
commodity. We need people trained speci- 
fically for this work. Much of our future 
production progress will come from the per- 
sonnel working every day in our feed plants. 


C. Grattan Lindsey Jr.: 


As we consider the spectrum of future 
management we see then that the whole 
composite or responsibility is continued 
progress at a satisfactory profit. When we 
examine the components of this spectrum 
we discover the elements of which it is 
composed: 

1) The management structure of any 
company, regardless of size, must be better 
defined so that policies, and the responsi- 
bility for them, can be delegated accurately. 

2) Management at all levels must learn 
the skill of delegation so that a well-designed 
management can function. 

3) The business program of a company, 
and the progress which it intends to realize, 
must be planned more carefully into the 
future and for longer periods of time. 


(Concluded on page 111) 
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e guarantee it! 


The W. J. Small Company gives you a certified guarantee 


that the alfalfa meal you order matches your specifications. 
Behind this certification stands all the facilities of the Small 
Company — the largest and most complete facilities in the 
industry for harvesting, dehydrating, analyzing, storing and 


shipping dehydrated alfalfa. 
And when you specify Small’s Dehydrated Alfalfa Meal, 


you can be certain not only of its outstanding quality, but also 


of on-time shipment. Small’s dehydrated alfalfa is stored at 
many strategic shipping points in order to assure you of 
delivery on the exact date required by your pre-arranged 


schedule of operations. 


So play it safe — always specify Small’s Dehydrated 
Alfalfa with absolute confidence that it will be delivered 
when and where you need it, and that it will measure up to 


your most exacting specifications. 


DEHYDRATED ALFALFA MEAL 


W. J. SMALL COMPANY 


DIVISION 


ARCHER-DBAWNIELS-MIDL AN D 
1200 Oak Street 
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Washington Millwheel 


By ERNEST W. ALWIN, Sigma Delta Chi Award Winner 


MORE HEAT FOR BENSON 


Secretary of Agriculture Benson, who already knows what it is to be under 
fire, will be a top Democratic target in the 1956 campaign. Democrats are eager 
to get back the farm states they lost in 1952, plus some they didn't have, and 
they figure they can sell their case against the administration's farm program and 
the man running it to the farmer. 


Party strategists point out that farm income is down and that there is no 
prospect of any really significant upturn in the next year. They consider that a 


clincher. But they will seek to buttress that point with these additional 
arguments: 


1) Though the Republicans in 1952 condemned the number of government controls 
on the farmer, the controls are still there. 


2) Mr. Benson wanted authority to reorganize his department and he got it 
from congress. His appropriation requests have been granted almost in full, and 
in several instances he was given more money than he sought. 


3) The secretary demanded and got a flexible price support program. And 
while the program was not as flexible as the one he urged, he used the flexibility 
available to him only to a limited extent on 1955 crops. 


In brief, the Democrats will argue that Mr. Benson was given everything he 
asked for, but still was unable to get the farmer out of trouble. 


The Republicans will have some ready-made answers to these attacks, such as 
pointing out that most of the drop in farm income occurred before they took over. 


But if the Democrats have their way, the GOP is going to be kept strictly on the 
defensive. 


Mr. Benson probably will find himself under fire equally as heavy as that 
directed against his predecessor, Charles Brannan, by the Republicans in 1952. 


SENATE PRICE SUPPORT ACTION DOUBTFUL 


An attempt may be made to force a price Support bill out of the senate agri- 
culture committee in time for senate action this year, but the odds are against 
any such move succeeding. AS matters stand now, the committee intends to take a 
thorough look at the entire price Support picture, not just at the support program 
for basic crops. Intensive hearings of that nature, which is what Chairman Allan 
Ellender Jr. (D., La.) has advocated, would preclude the reporting out of a price 
support bill in time for the senate to act before adjourning. 


The hearings conceivably could be ended at any moment, however, by the adop- 
tion of a motion in committee to report out a bill. So far there has been no 
indication from committee members favoring high, rigid price supports for basic 
crops that they will force the issue. 


A number of Democrats are not unhappy over the way the situation is shaping 
up. Sen. Ellender has promised that a farm bill will be ready for senate action 
early next year, which to these Democrats appears to be near perfect timing from 
the political. standpoint. The house, of course, already has adopted a bill to 
restore 90 per cent Supports on basic crops. . 


GET OUT THE SLIDE RULE 


Many wheat farmers have questioned why the 1956 state acreage allotments were 
not left the same as in 1955. The national allotment for 1955 and 1956 is the 
same — 55 million acres, they have pointed out. 
It would have been simpler to have just left allotments as they were, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture officials agree. But that not only would be unfair, they say, 
but also against the law. 
They make this explanation for the change: 


The agricultural adjustment act of 1938 states that the plantings for the 


(Concluded on page 109) 
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THE FEED BAG BUYS FLOUR & FEED 


| ancerely: 
i lbs an = 
it eb 

Service Co., 


Cc. 


Publishers of 
THE FEED BAG 
FLOUR & FEED 
THE FEED BAG RED BOOK 
THE BLUE BOOK OF FUR FARMING 
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<Jo Our Fhiends in the 
Great Feed Qndustry 
: We wish to announce that we have purchased FLOUR 3, FEED magazine from 
Warren R. Anderson": treasuret emeritus of the America® Feed Manufacturers 
Association 
Thus, this 5b-year-old feed publication which has always been the spokesmen 
for the feed manuracturet: now takes vts place alongside THE FEED BAG: THE 
: FEED BAG RED poOk. and THE BLUE pook oF FUR FARMING: 
As we welcome FLOUR FEED to our family. want TO re-attirm publicly she 
respect We hold for its founder Warren R. Anderso”: and we pledge to continue 
. the excellent work he has done for more than half 6 century: We expect *0 con- 
seek his advice and counsel: 
: How these two publications will serve the feed industry is outlined elsewhere 
an this issue \n nutshell, FLOUR FEED will continue to be edited exclusively 
for the \arget transit feed manufacturer: his qurritionists research staff, and 
purchasing agents. THE FEED BAG will still serve this seme \arge grouP plus the : 
medium and smaller size manuracturers and its editorial approach will remain broad 
enough to interest everyone in the industry: 
4 ( Now more than ever we will follow this axiom which has always been out pub- F 
i lishing guide: is the \ife blood of publication: \t can never be bought: 4 
= from respect and must be earned. \t regenerates when rightfully used: . 
rketed- Guard influence your ule ‘ist 
4 


Pulse the Industry 


June, 1955 


IF YOU DID NOT ATTEND THE AMERICAN FEED MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, you 


missed the best meeting in a long series. The AFMA conclave was held 
May 25-27 at the Morrison Hotel, Chicago, with another record attendance. 
Complete details are published beginning on page 17 in this issue. The 
AFMA's 1956 convention will be held at the Morrison hotel in Chicago 

May 23-25. 


THERE IS A FUTURE IN THE FEED BUSINESS is the conclusion after listening to the 


two-day session. Feed firms which will work hard, give real service to 
their customers, and keep abreast of the times apparently have almost 
unlimited possibilities ahead. There is still a great unsold market among 


farmers in certain types of feed and these can account for a great deal of 
tonnage. 


MEDIUM-SIZED AND SMALLER FEED MANUFACTURERS HAVE THE SAME PROSPECT. That is, if 


they meet the requirements of service to the farmer and produce real 
quality feeds. In some respects, the smaller manufacturer has a home-town 
advantage and many of these firms are making good headway when they con- 
centrate in their home areas. 


AFMA CONTINUES TO DO AN EXCELLENT JOB in getting nutritional information to its 


members. The work of the nutrition council and the fine cooperation it 
gets from the colleges result in extraordinary benefits to both the feed 
industry and the farmer. At the Chicago meeting, the best research men 
from both private industry and the colleges were meeting together to 
exchange information and discuss new developments. 


THE INNOCENT PURCHASERS LEGISLATION HAS BEEN SIGNED BY THE PRESIDENT. This legisla- 


tion was vital to the grain and feed trade. The work of the Grain & Feed 
Dealers National association and state groups helped put this legislation 
through congress. President Eisenhower signed HR183l1 on May 23 and it 
became public law No. 43. Under the law, innocent purchasers of converted 
CCC grain now have an equitable defense against suits by the federal 
government. The law does not automatically exempt purchasers of converted 
grain but does give them the chance to set up a defense of their innocence 
as buyers. Without this legislation, no such defense was recognized. 


NEW LOAN RATES FOR WHEAT HAVE BEEN SET BY USDA. The national average loan on the 


NO STRONG 


1955 crop will be $2.06 per bushel, compared with $2.24 in 1954. Should 
the parity index be higher on July 1, the minimum prices will be adjusted. 
The 1955 crop will be supported as in the past by means of loans on wheat 
stored on the farm and in warehouses and through the outright purchase of 
wheat under purchase agreements. Loans and purchase agreements will be 
available through Jan. 31, 1956. 


PUSH TO EXPAND MINIMUM WAGE COVERAGE IS EXPECTED NOW, according to 
Washington advices. It looks as if the administration may be content to 
try and get a higher minimum wage and leave the exempt categories just as 
they are, at least for this sesssion. The drive to get a higher minimum 
wage, however, is stronger than ever and it looks as if a level of $1.00 
per hour will be a settling point. 
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A REAL EFFORT TO CHANGE GRAIN TRADING TO A HUNDREDWEIGHT BASIS is now in the books 


once again. More positive action along these lines was taken at the AFMA 
convention by that association's purchasing agents committee. This group 
will organize and back a drive along with other associations, the commodi- 
ty exchanges and various interested groups. Erle Ellis, Hales & Hunter 
Co., Chicago, who is chairman of the group, expressed the hope that a 
program could be worked out on a national basis by next fall. Several 
years ago, a number of feed organizations passed resolutions favoring a 
change to a hundredweight basis on grain but nothing more came of it. Now 
that AFMA is behind it, faster action on this problem could logically be 
expected; after all, feed manufacturers are large purchasers of grain. 


THE COMBINATION OF ANTIBIOTICS AND STILBESTROL IS BEING CONSIDERED in feeding 


programs. Recently the federal Food & Drug administration granted two use 
applications to Chas. Pfizer & Co., Brooklyn. One covered the use of 
stilbestrol as an ingredient in cattle feeds and the other on the com- 
bined use of stilbestrol and Terramycin for the same purpose. Despite 

the widespread success that has already been reported in the feeding of 
diethylstilbestrol and other synthetic hormones, the use of such products 
are still in the testing stage, according to Dr. W. M. Beeson of Purdue 
University. Dr. Beeson made this comment recently in a talk at the Pfizer 
research center near Terre Haute, Ind. 


USDA URGES MORE STUDY OF A TWO-PRICE SYSTEM before adopting it for rice. True D. 


Morse, undersecretary of agriculture, made this recommendation in recent 
testimony before the senate agriculture subcommittee. The two-price plan 
has been talked around by rice growers, and even the general grain trade, 
for some time. Rice growers had advanced the idea of setting rice sup- 
ports on domestic prices at 90 per cent of parity and let exports sell at 
the world price which is lower. Rice is now supported at 90 per cent, but 
is slated to fall to 85 per cent. 


LOANS TO FARMERS TO FINANCE STORAGE FACILITIES HAVE BEEN EXTENDED, according to 


STOCKS OF 


USDA. Such loans to help farmers build storage for grains and seeds were 
to have terminated but it was decided to extend the provisions for another 
year. Farmers can borrow up to 80 per cent of the cost of new storage’ 
bins or cribs and up to 75 per cent of the expense of special equipment 
such as dryers, ventilators, and fans. The interest on the loans is four 
per cent. Loans on storage facilities come due in five years and on 
special equipment, in four. 


GRAIN ARE AT HIGHEST SURPLUS LEVELS, IS THE REPORT OF USDA. As of April l, 
the department called wheat in all positions as the largest on record, rye 
and corn hit new highs; oats were 25 per cent greater and barley, soybeans, 
and sorghums were at the some record levels. Only flaxseed is down — 
12% per cent. 


MORE SHIPS HAVE BEEN ADDED TO THE MOTHBALL FLEET FOR GRAIN STORAGE. The government 


has leased 30 additional merchant ships to store about seven million 
bushels of grain at Jones Point in the Hudson river. About 72 million 
bushels of government wheat were in this type of storage an Jan. 1. Other 
storage has been added on the west coast, which will bring the total stored 
this way to over 100 million bushels in about 452 ships. This is only a 
fraction of the total wheat owned and stored by the government, but this 
temporary ship storage is serving its purpose. 
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Pin-hole 
perforations 


are helping us 


fill our 
Multiwalls 


faster 


— COMPANY packing a highly aer- 
ated hygroscopic material ran into a snag: 
filling speeds were slow because trapped air 
could not escape through the Multiwall’s asphalt- 
laminated ply. 


A Union packaging specialist came up with 
the answer—special perforations. The tiny vents 
allowed the air to escape without affecting the 
strength of the bags, the moisture vapor protec- 
tion of the barrier ply, or allowing material to 
blow out. 


This simple change greatly increased the 
packer’s filling speed and, in doing so, reduced 
his packaging costs. 


Talk with Union about your Multiwall bag- 
ging operation. Perhaps Union Multiwalls and 
Union Multiwall Packaging Machinery can 
make your packaging dollar stretch still further. 


UNION MULTIWALL BAGS 


WHEN YOU GET DOWN TO CASES, 
UNION SHOWS THE WAY 


UNION BAG & PAPER CORPORATION 
WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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New Uses for Fish Products 


Industry Research Is Broadening Market 


@ Research developments in the past 
year have opened up expanded mar- 
kets for fish meal, condensed fish sol- 
ubles, and fish oil. 

In the past year research work on 
broiler feeds has emphasized the im- 
portance of energy value in broiler 
feeds. Recently Maryland experiment 
station research workers have reported 
the production of three-pound broilers 
at 74 weeks of age on 1.6 pounds of 
feed per pound gain. The rations used 
were not practical rations as they con- 
tained very high levels of animal fat 
and protein from impractical sources. 
On the other hand using practical- 
type rations three-pound birds were 
obtained at nine weeks of age on 2.37 
pounds of feed per pound of gain. 

To accomplish results like those 
mentioned, natural products high in 
energy should be used. Fish meal is 
not only an excellent source of protein 
but it is relatively high in calorific 
value. Fish meal contains 900 calories 
of energy per pound. 

Five per cent fish meal and five per 
cent corn meal will supply 3.5 per 
cent protein and 102 calories of en- 
ergy per pound. Ten per cent of the 
ration composed of 7.5 per cent soy- 
bean oil meal (44 per cent) and 2.5 
per cent corn meal will supply approx- 
imately 3.5 per cent of protein but 
only 72 calories of energy per pound. 
It would take about one per cent ani- 
mal fat to make up the difference in 
energy. This gives fish meal an added 
nutritional advantage which has not 
been credited to it in the past. 

In broiler rations of today, where 
“high efficiency” is very important, 
more fish meal will be used because: 

1) It supplies an important source 
of energy value. 

2) It supplies high quality protein 
necessary to make high efficiency ra- 
tions. 

3) It supplies an unknown growth 
factor or factors. 

4) It is a good source of phosphorus 
and trace minerals. 

5) It is a good source of B-complex 
vitamins in general, which add to the 
basic content of the ration in these 
factors. Fish meal is a product of 
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By RALPH C. HOLDER 


National Fisheries Institute 


RALPH C. HOLDER 


multiple values when properly proc- 
essed. The trend will be to increase 
the level of fish meal used in broiler 
feeds, which consume a _ substantial 
amount of the fish meal produced and 
imported into this country. 


As the growth of chickens is ac- 
celerated, an increased supply of the 
vitamin factors is required. A few 
years ago we thought in terms of pro- 
ducing a pound of broiler on 3.5 
pounds of feed. Now we build ra- 
tions capable of producing a pound of 
broiler on 2.5 pounds of feed or less. 
Obviously the need for vitamin sup- 
plementation of our rations has sub- 
stantially increased and condensed 


Fish Meals 


... and other fishing industry byprod- 
ucts were the subject of Mr. Holder 
at the recent annual meeting of the 
National Fisheries Institute. 


He traced new uses for fish products 
and listed the benefits of their use in 
the feed formula in this talk, which 
was presented at New Orleans. Mr. 
Holder is a consultant to the Institute's 
byproducts division. 


fish solubles is known to be an ex- 
cellent source of the so-called fish 
factor or factors. Condensed fish 
solubles adds value to high efficiency 
rations for growing chicks, turkeys, 
pigs, calves, foxes, and mink, and to 
reproductive rations for non-rumin- 
ants, which is not easy to “spell out” 
in exact terms. 

There is a “real place” for a pre- 
starter for pigs. Milk substitutes are 
difficult for the average farmer to 
use, but a dry feed in the form of a 
pre-starter and starter is receiving at- 
tention. Such a feed would derive 
great benefit from the use of 2 per 
cent to three per cent of 50 per cent 
solid condensed fish solubles. If all 


. the pigs raised were fed such a pre- 


starter and starter, all the condensed 
fish solubles produced in our country 
would be corisumed in this type of 
feed. It is a market that producers of 
condensed fish solubles can well af- 
ford to promote. 


As you all well know, very large 
volumes of animal fat are being used 
in poultry feeds (broiler feeds, laying 
mashes, and breeder mashes) to in- 
crease the productive energy value of 
these feeds and for other favorable 
benefits such as: 

1) Improving palatability of feed. 

2) Improving texture and appear- 
ance. 

3) Preventing dustiness of feeds. 

4) Increasing efficiency of pellet- 
ing operations. 

5) Reducing feed wastage due to 
dustiness. Seven to 10 pounds of 
fish oil per ton of feed will accomplish 
all these favorable benefits. 

Based upon available data there is 
a question as to how much fish oil 
can be added to feed without flavor- 
ing the flesh of poultry. We antici- 
pate the more definite advice on this 
problem will be obtained in the pres- 
ent Fish & Wildfife service research 
studies. 

The smaller feed manufacturers 
could very well profit by the use of 
fish oil, which requires no expensive 
installation. By proper formulation of 
their feeds, they can produce high 
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Consistently effective 


at one low-level 10 reasons why! 


in broiler or starter- 
grower rations. — 


It’s safe . . . non-toxic 
to all poultry, 
livestock and pets. 


NFZ gives you superior 
coccidiosis control. 
Lower mortality, 

fewer runts and culls. 


Does not build up in 
tissue... not a stress 
factor. Contains no 
sulfa drugs. 


Better growth and 
feed efficiency. 


Stable when stored 
or mixed in feeds. 


Compatible with other 
drugs commonly 
used in feeds or water. — 


Only NFZ offers you all ten advantages. NFZ is 
America’s fastest-growing coccidiostat—fed to over 30,- 
000,000 birds each month. And—the cost is less than Ic 
per bird for continuous protection during the danger 
period. Write, wire, or phone for all the facts on nitro- 
furazone (NFZ). Feed Products Division, Dr. Hess & 
Clark, Inc., Ashland, Ohio. 


Effective at a lower 
level than any 
other coccidiostat. 
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“Sudden temperature switch 


from 48° below to 52° above proves 


in BUTLER steel grain tanks”’ 


says Mr. L, E, Carlson, Manager, Farmers Grain:‘Exchange, Havre, Montana, 


‘During January, the temperature jumped 100 degrees in a day. We immediately 
started regular and frequent inspections of the wheat in our 10 new Butler tanks. 
As a result, I am thoroughly convinced that grain in steel tanks is as safe or even 
safer than in crib storage or any other storage in use today. 

“Our Board of Directors is very well pleased with Butler bolted tanks for other 
reasons, too. Our insurance is cut in half. Upkeep is at a minimum.” 

Protect your grain in Butler bolted steel tanks. Call the Butler contractor 
nearest you (see listing on opposite page). He can help you build storage facilities 
now. If there is no contractor in your locality, write office nearest you. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


7392 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Mo. 
992A Sixth Avenue, S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minn, 
Dept. 92A, Richmond, Calif. 


Manufacturers of Oil Equipment 
Steel Buildings Farm Equipment 
Dry Cleaners Equipment + Special Products 


Factories located at 
Kansas City, Mo. * Galesburg, Ill. * Minneapolis, Minn. 
Richmond, Calif, Birmingham, Ala. Houston, Texas 


, 
‘ 


Find your BUTLER 
contractor 
listed here 


ARKANSAS 
Short & Brownlee Co., Highway 67 North, Newport 


CALIFORNIA 


J. W. Williamson & Sons, Inc., 1545 S. Greenwood Ave. 
Montebello 


Woodland Mill Supply Co., P. 0. Box 426, Woodland 


DELAWARE 
0. A. Newton & Son Co., Bridgeville 


GEORGIA 

Henderson Steele Const. Co., 418 W. Myrtle, Gainesville 
IDAHO 

J. H. Wise & Son, 222 Broadway, Boise 

Louis A. Thorson, 277 Pierce Street, Twin Falls 


ILLINOIS 

Western Tank & Bidg. Corp., 217 Standard Bidg., Decatur 
1OWA 

Todd Construction Co., Ames 


Mill & Elevator Serv. Co., Box 141, Highland Park Station 
Des Moines 


E. W. Epperson & Co., Sumner 


KANSAS 

Ernest Engineering Co., 601 N. Van Buren, Topeka 
MINNESOTA 

Chipera Construction Co., Doran 


Hoganson Const. Co., 622 Flour Exchange Bidg. 
Minneapolis 


T. E. Ibberson Const. Co., 400 Flour Exchange Bldg. 
Minneapolis 
MISSOURI 
Kansas Cit nore Co., Board of Trade Bldg. 
y 


Kansas Ci 
The Essmueller Co., 1220 S. 8th Street, St. Louis 
MONTANA 
Burt Talcott, Builder, 2600 Ninth Ave., N., Great Falls 
NEBRASKA 
Jones Construction Co., Grant 
G. E. Morrison Const. Co., 5405 Redman Ave., Omaha 
NEW MEXICO 
The Banes Co., 4322 Second St., N. W., Albuquerque 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Aeroglide Corporation, 510 Glenwood Avenue, Raleigh 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Koland Construction Co., Bottineau 
OHIO 
Ballard Sales & Engineering Co., Gratis 
OREGON 
Heaton Steel & Supply, 428 Spring, Klamath Falls 
Portland Erection Co., Inc., 8049 Schiller, S.W., Portland 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Sprout Waldron & Co., Inc., Muncy 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
All States Eng. Co., 520 Second Ave., N. E., Aberdeen 


TENNESSEE 

W. J. Savage Co., Flour & Feed Mill Div., Knoxville 
Dabney Hoover Supply Co., 312 Virginia, Memphis 
TEXAS ee 
E. 0. Ross, Inc., 1903 N. Lexington Bivd., Corpus.Christi 
Briggs Weaver Machinery Co., 5000 Hines Bivd., Dallas 
Wallace Sales & Eng. Co., P. 0. Box 899, Wichita Falls 


WASHINGTON 
The Haskins Co., East 3613 Main, Spokane 


WISCONSIN 
Roy E. Kippert, 4302 Hillcrest Drive, Madison 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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energy feeds of at least as high calorific 
values as many of the feeds now on the mar- 
ket which contain animal fat. 

The larger feed manufacturers, with in- 
stallations to add animal fat will eventually 
buy fat either as general or fish fat basis 
cost. Today many small feed mills could 
follow the procedure I have given previously 
on using fish fat. They could add DPPD 
to their feed and they should limit the 
amount of fish oil used to levels which will 
be safe insofar as not flavoring the meat 
of poultry. 

How high a level of fish fat can be 
added is a subject for further research work. 


Nopco a Distributor of 


White Labs’ Lipamone 


Distribution of its Lipamone poultry 
hormone product in the East will be hand- 
led by Nopco Chemical Co., Harrison, N. 
J., according to White Laboratories, Inc., 
located at Kenilworth, N. J. Henry W. 
Swanson, head of White's agricultural di- 
vision, revealed the appointment. 

Nopco joins a Lipamone distribution set- 
up which already includes Peter Hand 
Foundation, Chicago, and Ray Ewing Co. 
of Pasadena, Calif. Lipamone is a hormone 
product which is administered to poultry 
in the feed. 


Gerber, Minster, Lindsey 
Win Fire Safety Awards 


Winners of fire safety awards in its 
annual recognition program have been dis- 
closed by the Ohio department of Mill Mu- 
tuals at Columbus. Duplicate awards were 
presented to Gerber & Sons, Inc., Baltic; 
Minster Farmers Cooperative Exchange, 
Minster; and Farmers Merchantile & Eleva- 
tor Co., Lindsey. 

Accepting the plaques for their firms 
were Marvin Ott, Gerber; Elmer Fischer, 
Minster; and Carl Mehling, Lindsey. Forty- 


_nine other firms won certificates for estab- 


ishing meritorious fire safety records dur- 
ing 1954. 

Presenting the awards in behalf of Mill 
Mutuals was J. W. Huntington, manager of 
the organization’s Ohio department. 


Three Jacobson Mills to 
General Mills in Ohio 


Shipment of three Ajacs hammer mills 
to the Toledo plant of General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, has been announced by Jacob- 
son Machine Works of Minneapolis. The 
trio of mills has stainless steel hoppers and 
liners. 

Additional features include Jacobson 
Economy alnico permanent magnets to pre- 
vent tramp iron from entering the hammer 
mills. The units also have I-T top housing. 


SALSBURY SCHOOLS 

Popularity of its poultry short courses 
with feed merchants and hatcherymen 
has prompted Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories, 
Charles City, Iowa, to schedule two addi- 
tional schools. They will run from July 5 
to July 8 and July 26 to July 29 at Charles 
City. 


Mays New Vice President 


For Corn Products Sales 


Election of H. M. Mays as vice president 
has been announced by Corn Products Sales 
Co., New York City. Mr. Mays is manager 
of the firm's feed division. 


H. M. MAYS 


President W. H. Gamble disclosed that 
Mr. Mays joined the firm in 1947 and was 
named assistant feed division manager in 
1950. The new vice president has been 
feed division manager since early this year. 


CSC Releases Baciferm 


For High-Level Feeds 


Release of its Bacitracin supplement called 
Baciferm for use in high-level feeds has 
been disclosed by Commercial Solvents 
Corp., New York City. The announce- 
ment was made at a recent CSC sales meet- 
ing at Terre Haute, Ind. 

Baciferm is an antibiotic supplement de- 
signed to fight secondary invaders and to 
stimulate appetites, CSC explained. 

The firm added that its product enables 
feed manufacturers to make a high-level 
feed at low-level cost. Baciferm supplies 
“bonus” vitamins, unidentified growth fac- 
tors, and protein supplements, CSC pointed 
out. 


Three Are Named to New 
Posts by Cosby-Hodges 


Three appointments of office personnel 
have been announced by Cosby-Hodges Mill- 
ing Co., Birmingham, Ala. The actions were 


disclosed by Vice President J. C. Hodges Jr. 


Earl A. Garner has been named order 
department manager; Luther Brown assist- 
ant to the purchasing agent; and B. J. 
Newton, assistant credit manager. 

@ MEDFORD COOPERATIVE, Medford, 
Wis., recently entertained its customers at 
an open house. 
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DO YOU MEASURE 


THE VALUE OF SERVICE? 


“SPECIAL” Services are Standard for DAWE’S VITAMELK Users 


It’s difficult to “weigh an intangible”. The value 
of dependability and extra service is hard to 
measure in terms of dollars and cents. Probably 
the best standard of measure is the value of your 
own time. For example, how much more could 
you accomplish with more of your time free to 
concentrate on increasing sales—your primary 
responsibility? 

Keeping up-to-date with the constantly chang- 
ing developments in nutrition and feed formula- 
tion, in itself, is too big a job for any individual 
—even if he could devote full-time effort to it. 
When you try to take on this all-important tech- 
nical end of your business as a “side-line”, both 
sales and production are bound to suffer. 


Here’s the alternative: 


Delegate to Dawe’s the responsibility for the 
evaluation and application of new nutritional de- 
velopments to your feeds by programming your 
business the Vitamelk way. Your own time is left 


free for sales, planning and other vital manage- 
ment work. 


How Dawe’s Vitamelk program works for you: 
Dawe’s nutritionists work with you every step of 
the way in the over-all planning of a complete 
personalized nutritional program for you. Spe- 
cialists from Dawe’s Quality Control Laboratory, 


WORLD'S OLDEST AND LARGEST SPECIALISTS 
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Chemical and Biological Laboratories, Nutrition 
Research Department and Farm Research Sta- 
tion are available to assist you on any research, 
formula or fortification problem. You get real 
teamwork. 

All this help is available to you without cost 
when you fortify your feeds with Dawe’s 
Vitamelk. This full fortification in a single pack- 
age simplifies your buying, storing and manufac- 
turing. Vitamelk assures up-to-date fortification 
for each class of livestock and poultry feed. 

Without obligation, find out how this stream- 
lined “tailored to your needs” service program 
can help you operate your business on the sound- 
est possible basis. Mail the coupon today. 


ries, Inc. 


4800 S. Richmond St., Dept. FB-65 Chicago 32, Illinois 


Offices and warehouse stocks: Belgium—13, Courte rue des Claires, 
Antwerp. Mexico—Sierra Leona 755, Mexico 10, D..F. 


Please send me full information about Dawe's Vitamelk program 
and Feed Engineering Services. 


NAME 


FIRM 


ADDRESS. 


CITY STATE 


IN VITAMIN PRODUCTS FOR FEEDS 
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B. W. Fairbanks 


Feed Nutrition Digest 
By C. W. SIEVERT and Dr. B. W. FAIRBANKS 


These abstracts and digests of timely research works are prepared exclusively 
for The Feed Bag by C. W. Sievert, prominent feed consultant, and Dr. B. W. 
Fairbanks, nationally known animal nutritionist. 
mercial importance and significance of the work are an unusual feature. Opinions 
expressed are those of the writers and are not necessarily shared by the publishers. 


Comments concerning the com- 


C. W. Sievert 


Title: Studies on Encephalomalacia in the 
Chick: 8. The Protective Action of Diphenyl- 
P-Phenylenediamine Against Encephaloma- 
lacia. 
Authors: E. P. Singsen, R. H. Bunnell, 
L. D. Matterson, Anna Kozeff, and E. J. 
Jungherr (University of Connecticut). 
Publication: Pouliry Science, Vol. 34 
(March, 1955) pp. 262-71. 

Digest: The experiments reported in this 
paper were designed to study the effect of 
fish oil, d-alpha-tocopheryl acetate, and sev- 
eral other substances including the anti- 
oxidant diphenyl-p-phenylenediamine (DP- 
PD) on growth, mortality, blood tocopheryl 
levels, and incidence of encephalomalacia 
in vitamin E deficient chicks. 

The conclusions drawn from the experi- 
ments are the following: 

“1) In the absence of dietary stress, the 
chick’s early requirement for vitamin E for 
normal growth and low mortality is less than 
three I.U. per pound of ration. 

“2) A vitamin E low condition, per se, in 
chicks does not produce encephalomalacia. 

“3) The addition of fish oil to the diet 
induces a high mortality from encephal- 
omalacia. 

“4) The mortality from encephalomalacia, 
induced by adding two per cent of fish oil 
to the ration, could be prevented complete- 
ly by 11 I.U. of vitamin E per pound of 
ration. 

“5) The vitamin E requirement of the 
chick cannot be stated as a fixed or specific 
amount, but instead will vary directly with 
the amount of dietary stress present in the 
ration. It seems probable, however, that be- 
tween seven and 11 I.U. of vitamin E per 
pound of diet is sufficient to prevent the 
appearance of encephalomalacia under most 
conditions encountered in the field. 

“6) The mortality from encephalomalacia 
induced by adding two per cent of fish oil 
to the ration could be completely prevented 
by adding 0.025 per cent DPPD to the ra- 
tion, and only four cases of encephalomala- 
cia appeared when 0.0125 per cent DPPD 
was fed. It seems probable, however, that 
0.0125 per cent DPPD would be sufficient 
to prevent the appearance of encephaloma- 
lacia under most field conditions. 

“7) On the basis of the data presented, 
it is proposed that the primary function of 
vitamin E in preventing encephalomalacia 
is that of a general biological antioxidant. 

“8) It is also proposed that DPPD and 
other substances exerting a protective action 
against chick encephalomalacia function be- 
cause they parallel the biological antioxidant 
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properties of vitamin E.” 

Comment: Study this report and apply its 
findings and you will produce feed that does 
not produce “crazy chick disease.” The ad- 
dition of two per cent fish oil is the “dietary 
stress” which makes it necessary to have a 
relatively high vitamin E content in the 
feed in order to stay away from crazy 
chick trouble. 

Adding DPPD in the small amount of 
0.0125 per cent — that is four ounces per 
ton of feed — overcomes the difficulty even 
if fish oil is present in the feed. It seems 
to protect not only vitamin E but also vita- 
min A from oxidation. 

The ornery old Vermont Yankee says, 
“Yes — but who is crazy enough to add 
two per cent fish oil to a feed these days 
with all these good dry sources of vitamin 
A and E available?” 

So the Dumb Dutchman patiently ex- 
plains that maybe nobody does that any 
more but — lesser amounts of fish oil are 
being used in chick feeds and concentrates 
to help settle the dust in modern feeds made 
out of ingredients made by solvent extrac- 
tion of their natural oil. We have to “dress” 
some our modern feeds to make them at- 
tractive to prospective customers. Fortunate- 
ly it doesn’t take two per cent oil, and often 
somewhat less than one per cent oil will 


do the job. 


So play it safe. If your chick feed needs 
the added protection of DPPD, then use it. 
If it needs added vitamin E, then buy some 
d-alpha tocopheryl acetate and add it. It 
costs money says the tightwad V. Y., but is 
worth it in results. 

Mehitabel, the stenog, has written ence- 
phalomalacia so often she thinks she is crazy 
in the head, too. Well, maybe so. 

* & 


Title: The Long-Range Effect of Low Level 
Methionine Supplementation in Growing 
Turkey Rations. 

Authors: G. A. Donovan, E. L. Johnson, 
S. L. Balloun, and R. E. Phillips (Iowa 
State College). 

Publication: Poultry Science, Vol. 34 
(March, 1955) pp. 251-56. 

Digest: Low levels of dl-methionine in tur- 
key rations for poults up to eight weeks old 
has been reported by a number of investi- 
gators. Lacking information about using it 
all the way through the growing period, the 
authors used both all-mash .and free-choice 
grain and mash feeding methods for birds 
in confinement. Two levels of methionine 
addition were tried, .05 per cent and .025 
per cent. Both Broad Breasted Bronze and 


Beltsville Small White breeds of birds were 
used. 

“When the all-mash method of feeding 
was used the body weight of the BBB and 
the BSW males showed a favorable response 
to both levels of dl-methionine supplemen- 
tation, while females of both varieties 
showed a favorable response only at the 
lower level. The BBB and BSW males on 
the 0.05 per cent level of dl-methionine 
were 4.6 and 2.3 per cent heavier than their 
respective control groups at 24 weeks of 
age. 

The BBB turkeys demonstrated a greater 
response to the dl-methionine supplementa- 
tion with respect to feed efficiency than 
the other variety, but all birds receiving the 
added dl-methionine treatment had a slight 
advantage over the control groups. 

“Under the free-choice method of feed- 

ing the BBB birds showed no beneficial re- 
sponse to dl-methionine supplementation. 
A slight advantage was evident in the 
BSW groups. It was thought that the dif- 
ference in response obtained under the two 
methods of feeding was due to the fact that 
the basal lots fed free-choice consumed a 
greater proportion of mash to grain than 
anticipated and thus obtained ample natural 
methionine, from the basal to satisfy their 
requirements.” 
Comment: In the all-mash feeding method 
a mash containing 28.6 per cent protein was 
used for the first eight weeks, followed by 
22.0 per cent protein to 16 weeks and 17.0 
per cent protein to 24 weeks. The mash 
feed used in the free-choice method con- 
tained 29.6 per cent protein. It contained 
more minerals and vitamins than the all- 
mash rations. All the rations contained yel- 
low corn, soybean oil meal, meat scraps, 
fish meal, dehydrated alfalfa, minerals, vita- 
mins, and penicillin. 

We are glad to have this information. 

* * 
Title: The Niacin Requirement of Chickens 
from Six to 11 Weeks. 
Author: M. L. Sunde (University of Wis- 
consin). 
Publication: Poultry Science, Vol. 34 
(March, 1955) pp. 304-11. 
Digest: It was demonstrated in 1941 and 
1942 that although chicks can synthesize 
niacin the rate of synthesis is too slow to 
meet the optimum requirement. Therefore, 
niacin must be present in feed for young 
chicks. At various times the needs up to 
eight weeks of age have been reported, and 
in 1954 the National Research Council rec- 
ommended 12 mg. of niacin per pound of 
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feed. No requirement has been proposed 
for older chicks. 

The experiments reported in this paper 
were undertaken to determine the actual 
need of niacin for older chicks. 

“Four experiments have been conducted 
with six to 11-week-old chickens to deter- 
mine their dietary niacin requirements. The 
basal diet contained 21 per cent protein, 
0.21 per cent tryptophan, and 1.8 mgs. per 
kg. of niacin and was made up of sucrose 
or dextrin, caesin, gelatin, minerals, and 
vitamins. Slightly more than seven mgs. and 
less than 12 mgs. of available added niacin 
were required for optimal growth of chick- 
ens from six to 11 weeks. 

“Growth on the basal diet was not de- 
pressed from the sixth to the seventh week 
but was depressed after that time. 

“Additional data on the availability of 

niacin in ingredients for practical poultry 
rations is needed before these data can be 
applied.” 
Comment: We like that last statement by 
Dr. Sunde, the one about needing informa- 
tion about the availability of niacin in prac- 
tical poultry feed ingredients. Some of our 
commonly used ingredients contain a lot of 
niacin — for example the wheat mill feeds 
— but how much is really available? 

Fortunately, niacin is easily acquired from 
manufacturers of the product, and the cost 
is not only quite low but has recently been 
reduced a little. However, none of us wants 
to add 10 cents worth of anything to a feed 
if it isn’t really necessary. A dime’s worth 
of niacin would cover the entire require- 
ment, but a dime a ton on a thousand tons 
is $100, so we still want to know more 
about the availability of niacin in feedstuffs. 
Dr. Sunde has done a good job of this 


so far. 
* 


Title: Effect of Trace Minerals and Other 
Dietary Ingredients Upon Vitamin A Sta- 
bility in Stored Poultry Diets. 

Authors: A. W. Halverson and C. M. Hend- 
rick (South Dakota State College). 
Publication: Pouliry Science, Vol. 34 
(March, 1955) pp. 355-60. 

Digest: “Vitamin A storage losses were de- 
termined with three vegetable-type poultry 
diets which were supplemented with differ- 
ent vitamin A sources. Diet modifications 
which included the addition of meat scraps, 
limestone, manganese, salt, and iorn, copper, 
and cobalt salts were made with each of the 
diets to determine the effects of such ingre- 
dients upon vitamin A stability. 

“The data obtained with storage at 37 
degrees C. for 30 and 150-day periods per- 
mit several conclusions, namely: 

“1) A fairly good degree of vitamin A 
stability was obtained with each diet and its 
modifications. 

“2) An overall uniformity in stability was 
observed with each vitamin A supplement 
among the different diets. 

3) No definite changes in vitamin A sta- 
bility were observed with diet modification 
except upon addition of all of the free 
trace minerals. 

“4) A greater vitamin A loss occurred 
when all of the trace minerals were added 
at a higher level as in a feed concentrate. 

“5) A greater overall vitamin A stability 
was obtained with a wax-coated vitamin A 
supplement than with oil or fat-type sup- 
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plements.” 

Comment: Three vitamin A sources were 
used, one being a cod liver oil sample con- 
taining 2,000 A and 200 D. Another was a 
white powdery texture and consisted of fish 
oil in a fat carrier. This sample contained 
12,200 U.S.P. units of vitamin A per gram. 
The third consisted of small yellow pellets 
which were composed of vitamin A feeding 
oil blended with wheat germ oil and soy- 
bean oil meal, and the vitamins were sealed 
into the carrier by a process involving the 
use of microcrystalline wax. These three 
supplements were added at the rate of 1.5, 
0.3, and 0.5 per cent, respectively. 

The third supplement showed only about 
one-third as much vitamin A loss in 150 
days as did the codliver oil. The dry-fat 
powder showed only a slight superiority 
over codliver oil. 

Losses were greatest when all the trace 
minerals were added in amounts similar to 
common usage in mixing concentrates, but 
only about twice what they were when no 
trace minerals were used at all. 


Extend Federal Equipment, 
Storage Loan Programs 


A one-year extension of the federal farm 
storage facility and farm storage equipment 
loan programs has been revealed by the 
Department of Agriculture. The programs 
have been extended through June 30, 1956. 

Department spokesmen explained that 
under the programs farmers and others can 
borrow a large part of the cost of additional 
grain and seed storage space and drying 
equipment. 

Since the program was started, 70,036 
loans have been made covering structures 
with capicity of 258 million bushels. The 
USDA also reported that 844 equipment 
loans totaling about one million dollars have 
been made. 


Tell Trace Minerals Best 
Check for Lamb Worm 


A mixture of trace mineralized salt and 
either dicalcium phosphate or phenothia- 
zine can greatly reduce lamb losses from 
stomach worm infections, according to the 
University of Wisconsin college of agri- 
culture. 

The university said that death losses in 
a recent experiment dropped from 44 per 
cent when lambs were getting iodized salt 
to 20 per cent when on trace minerals. 
When dicalcium phosphate or phenothia- 
zine was added to the trace mineralized 
salt no losses resulted. 

A mixture of seven pounds of trace 
mineralized salt with one pound of pheno- 
thiazine and three pounds of dicalcium 
phosphate was recommended. 

Return for lambs on the recommended 
mixture averaged $12 more than lambs on 
iodized salt, university spokesmen said. 

@ DERBY GRAIN CO., Lawrence, Kan., 
has installed a new Shanzer grain drier. 
@ LODI EQUITY EXCHANGE, Lodi, 
Ohio, has installed a new 85-horsepower 
Bryant hammer mill. 


Corrent Union Salesman 
In Rocky Mountain Area 


E. L. Corrent has been named multiwall 
bag sales representative for Union Bag & 
Paper Corp., New York City, the firm has 
announced. Mr. Corrent will serve the 
Rocky mountain states from Denver. 


He has been associated with Union Bag 
since 1931 and served most recently as 
a member of the concern’s market research 
department. Earlier, Mr. Corrent func- 
tioned as a midwestern multiwall representa- 
tive for Union. 


Oklahoman Godfrey Joins 
Honegger Poultry Unit 


Appointment of Dr. George F. Godfrey to 
head its poultry research work has been 
announced by Honegger Farms Co., Inc., 
Forrest, Ill. The poultry farm operation 
is affiliated with the Honegger milling con- 
cern. Dr. Godfrey will team up with A. 
P. Loomis, soon to retire. Mr. Loomis will 
continue to act in an advisory capacity, 
President Sam R. Honegger disclosed. 


Dr. Godfrey holds degrees from the Un- 
iversity of New Hampshire and Ohio State 
University. He had been a staff member 
at Oklahoma A & M College since 1948. 


Report Continued Drop in 
World Horse Numbers 


Horse numbers continued to decline 
during 1954 in parts of the world, the De- 
partment of Agriculture has disclosed. De- 
clines were reported in North America, 
western Europe, Australia, and New Zea- 


land. 


Number of horses in eastern Europe, 
Asia, South America, and Africa held 
steady last year, USDA said. Dropping 
about one per cent from 1953, the 1954 
world total was estimated at 74/2 million 
head. 

The department attributed declines in 
horse numbers to greater mechanization of 
agriculture. 


Plan Export Sale of CCC 
Hairy Vetch Seed Stock 


Two million pounds of hairy vetch seed 
owned by Commodity Credit Corp. has 
been released for export sale by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The commodity is 
stored at Portland, Ore. 


The seed is offered on a bid-and-accep- 
tance basis. Details on the sale are being 
handled by the Portland branch of CCC. 

PFIZER SYMPOSIUM 

Confidence that antibiotics and new ani- 
mal growth factors will find increasing use 
on European farms was expressed recently 
by 60 agricultural scientists meeting in 
Rome, Italy, Chas. Pfizer €& Co., Inc., 
Brooklyn, has reported. Fifteen countries 
were represented at the Pfizer-sponsored 
symposium on chemical growth stimulants. 
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prevents slipping and improves stacking at no extra cost! 


We are extremely proud of our non-slip Stak-LOK outer : 
‘sheet designed to solve multiwall bag stacking problems all along 
the line, from production to delivery. 


This tough, stubborn kraft sheet “acts like a brake” in stacking ckacidos 
... creates a high coefficient of friction which does away with oe 
the need for creped or other special finish outers, and makes 

non-skid inks unnecessary. Yet, its rugged surface still 

prints your brand in the same clear colors you have always used. 


Why not ask for samples—now? Better yet, why not call for a demonstration? 


KRAFT BAG CORPORATION 


Gilman Paper Company Subsidiary ear = 
lman raper Compan $1018. 

3 Generations of Bag Experience 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. e Daily News Bidg., Chicago 6, Ill. 
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Feeds, Fads Today 


How Industry, Control Officials Cooperate 


@ The reciprocal arrangement of our two 
associations whereby the president of one 
addresses the annual convention of the 
other gives us both an opportunity to be- 
come better acquainted and further personi- 
fies the cooperation which facilitates our 
mutual efforts. 

The occasion to address this many rep- 
resentatives of the feed industry at one 
time is a rare opportunity for any feed 
control official, who is usually restricted in 
his attentions to individual correspondence 
and interviews. It would appear that with 
this great opportunity a large segment of 
the industry could be made acquainted 
with the do’s and don'ts of product control, 
labeling, and other factors pertaining to 
compliance with the Association of Ameri- 
can Feed Control Officials regulations and 
the laws of our individual states. But a 
discussion of this kind would require too 
much time on the program. We shall have 
to be content with a brief discussion of 
subjects which we feel are most important. 

The feed control officials association is 
an outgrowth of the confusion that origin- 
ally existed in the administration of state 
feeding stuffs laws. Some of the older 
men in the industry may recall the diffi- 
culties encountered when a firm attempted 
to’ market its produce and comply with the 
diverse laws, rules and regulations of the 
several states. Your own association as- 
sisted in the formation of our original or- 
ganization. Although our association has 
done much to alleviate the chaos prevalent 
in the earlier days, we have not solved all 
the problems related to feed regulation. 


Unless you have been a member of your 
own association’s feed control relations 
committee, you may not know of the stand- 
ing committees of our association which 
perform the work assigned them. The states 
relations, collaborate check sample, medi- 
cated feed labeling, and uniform feed law 
committees all perform tasks designed to 
promote better understanding between in- 
dustry and the control officials, better lab- 
oratory checks, preparation of simplified 
labels for feed containing drug ingredients 
and preparation and availability of a bill 
recommended by the association to the 
states contemplating changes so that uni- 
formity in requirements may exist. The 
work of these committees has a direct 
bearing on each of your operations and 
you should be interested in their numbers 
and duties. 

Investigators are appointed to study new 
products and prevent proposed definitions 
to the association for the pertinent mater- 
ials. These investigators donate countless 
hours and effort beyond their usual busy 
schedules to develop a definition which 
most nearly describes the particular prod- 
uct. The efforts of these men should be 
appreciated by the industry. We urge mem- 
bers of industry to contact the investigator 
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By JOHN L. MONAGHAN 
Association of American 


Feed Control Officials 


under whose jurisdiction the particular 
problem appears to come. If a new prod- 
uct, he will recommend a name and possible 
standard which may ultimately be adopted 
by all control officials. 

We are sure you will find this system 
highly preferable to discussion with indi- 
vidual state administrators or the deplorable 
practice of designing your own terms and 
attempting to force their use against the 
advice of your fellow members and various 
state officials. 

Avail yourselves of the annual official 
publication of our association. Become fa- 
miliar with the resolutions, regulations, and 
definitions contained therein. Use its rec- 
ommendations and patterns in preparing 
your labels and you will avoid challenge 
from various states. You will not encounter 
unnecessary restriction of the movement 
of your feeds and your relations with the 
various state administrators will be greatly 
improved. 

The complexity of today’s feed formula- 
tion has augmented the difficulties in de- 
signing labels which will meet the federal 
and state requirements. Brand names, too, 
present a constant problem. Les Bopst, the 
capable and efficient secretary of our as- 
sociation, has assumed the herculean task of 
reviewing many thousands of labels yearly. 
Without such service, industry would have 
been handicapped by continual delays in 
marketing its goods and very likely num- 
erous violative sales are avoided. 


Product control is probably the most 
important factor in feed manufacturing 
from the viewpoint of the feed control 
official. A great deal of our time is spent in 
assuring the individual feeder that the feed 
he purchases is as good or better than the 
manufacturer’s representations. Our second 
greatest concern is that the label will spe- 
cifically and concisely inform the purchaser 
of the product’s composition without dis- 
tortion from advertising, false and mis- 
leading claims and elaborate embellishments. 

Proper labeling has assumed more im- 
portance in recent years due to the in- 
creased use of the complex additives to 
feeds. These affect certain bodily functions, 
inhibit bacterial action, or assist in the pre- 
vention and control of many parasites and 
diseases affecting livestock and poultry. The 
use of anticoccidials, hormones, preserva- 
tives, and antibiotics at high levels in feeds 
has caused many of you to become familiar 
with the drug provisions of the federal 
food and drug act and comply with the 


Here is the essential text of Control Offi- 
cial Monaghan’s address to the AFMA 
convention. He heads the national control 
group. 


rules and regulations of that law as it 
affects labels and labeling. 

You have learned that emphasis must be 
placed on the drug and your primary prod- 
uct assumes the subordinate role. Including 
the specific name of an antioxidant in the 
ingredient statement: is a necessary but 
troublesome requirement. In many instances 
the long chemical names are the only means 
of identifying these compounds. We an- 
ticipate with pleasure the day which should 
not be far off when shorter names will be 
adopted for some of the more cumbersome 
current designations. 


The feed manufacturer in keeping abreast 
of the great strides made in nutrition and 
preventative medicine must, of course, ex- 
pect to encounter many new problems. 
Consumer demand and competition often 
require additives to be made to feeds 
which bring the resulting products under 
the purview of law entirely unfamiliar to 
the feed manufacturer. 

We are all agreed that it is the duty 
of the feed manufacturer to produce the 
best feed possible for the particular need 
of the feeder at a reasonable cost. We are 
convinced the progress of the industry is 
the result of applying these principles. We 
are equally convinced of our own responsi- 
bilities and what is expected of us from 
the feeders of livestock and poultry. 


A good percentage of the work of feed 
control officials comes from. complaints of 
large feeders who question the quality of a 
product; who‘ suspect contamination of a 
foreign substance; and that feed is the 
cause of toxic effects in livestock. In: order 
to conduct the highest possible investiga- 
tion to vindicate the feed, the feed con- 
trol officials must employ the facilities of 
a number of state and federal cooperating 
agencies. 

Control officials do not usually have 
funds to permit them to maintain the 
necessary staff and equipment needed to 
complete such studies. 

Many feed manufacturers call us the 
moment they receive a complaint. They 
themselves have a difficult time indeed 
proving to the feeder that the feed is 
blamless, which it is a very high percentage 
of the time. 

We feed control officials in general are 
doing our utmost within the bounds of 
statutory authority to assist in quality con- 
trol. Renewed interest in microanalysis in 
a number of states is a very important 
contribution. The development of improved 
procedures is sure to result from many 
cooperative studies. The control officials 
can exert a strong influence toward im- 
proved quality in many ingredients, and 
prevent adulteration and unfair competition. 

Although there are still many obstacles 
in the path of the feed manufacturer, there 
appears to be a great potential for the 
increased use of feeding stuffs by the poul- 
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Gano Grain Co. built a new grain elevator with 
71,179 bu. total storage capacity at Pawnee Rock, 
Kansas, prior to harvest time in 1953. The installation 
consists of seven BS&B Bolted Steel Tanks, steel head 
house and scale house. Four of the BS&B Tanks are 
21’-614” x 56’-4” in size, with a storage capacity of 
16,498 bu. each. Three are 9’-234” x 32’-2” in size, with 
individual storage capacities of 1,729 bu. 


For More Complete Information 
On BS&B Bolted Steel Tanks, Ask Your BSaB 
Representative — Or Write To... 


Greenleaf Feed & Grain Co., of Greenleaf, Kansas, 
knew what to do when faced with an acute shortage of 
grain storage capacity to take care of the approaching 


1954 harvest! They had six new BS&B Bolted Steel Grain 
Tanks erected to give them an additional storage capacity 
of 70,656 bushels! Each tank is 21’-614” x 40’-214” in size, 
and will store 11,776 bu. of grain. 


Kueker Grain Co., of Belleville, Kansas, uses four BS&B 
Bolted Steel Tanks to provide a total grain storage capacity 
of 49,093 bu. The tank in the foreground is 26’-1%” x 48’-3” 
in size, and will hold 20,833 bu. The other three tanks are 
21’-642” x 32’-212” in size, and will store 9,420 bu. each. 


7500 East 12th Street 
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“JACK, RABBIT BRAND” 


Top-quality dehydrated alfalfa meal must start with 
top-quality alfalfa in the field. National's modern 
harvesting machinery, plus closely controlled cut- 
ting schedules, insures rapid handling into the dry- 
ers, and the production of maximum protein and 
Vitamin A. 


At this point, experienced dehydration engineers 
closely control drying temperatures for optimum 
quality output. Constant attention to this flash- 
drying principle insures National of peak greenness 


and superior nutritional goodness in all its alfalfa 
products. 


Laboratory technicians, trained specifically in alfal- 
fa chemistry, work with up-to-the-minute procedures 


and facilities to read and report precise analyses. 


From here, Natidnal's top customer service joins up 
to complete a fully integrated alfalfa program. 
DEPEND ON NATIONAL FOR YOUR YEAR 
"ROUND PROGRAM. 


TO BETTER SERVE THE FEED INDUSTRY 


NATIONAL ALFALFA DEHYDRATING AND MILLIN 


GENERAL SALES OFFICES: BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING @ KANSAS CITY 5, MO. 
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Quality Controlled 
from Field to Feed 


. high standards for alfalfa products set by 
National . . . as to Protein, Vitamin A, Color, and 
Grind . . . are maintained by strict ‘quality control 
— from the field to your feed. 


National’s Jack Rabbit Brand of alfalfa comes 
from soil selected to bear only the finest crops. 
Alfalfa seed . . . developed to yield thin-stemmed, 
leafy plants . . . is recommended to the growers by 
National managers. 


Because proper cutting time is so vital to quality, 
National’s dehydrating plants operate on carefully 
planned schedules. And to further insure highest 
quality, the latest equipment and methods are used 
in harvesting and transporting the alfalfa to the 
dehydrator. 


National’s blending plants, after meticulous lab- 
oratory analysis, then blend and control the level 
of quality so that feed manufacturers are assured a 
perfect pre-mixed alfalfa ingredient the year ’round. 


Whether your needs are 2 cars or 200... you 
can be assured there will be no variance from the 
high standards set by National Alfalfa. Why take 
chances with anything less than the best to meet 
your specifications? Call us today. 


ACROSS THE LAND 


COMPANY 
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try and livestock raisers of the country to 
produce the food needs of this nation in 
the future. There are many ways in which 
he can exert his efforts. 

Quality control of ingredients is certain 
to justify the additional expense by the 
resulting high productivity from inclusion 
in the proper formula. It has been demon- 
strated that the difference in quality of a 
certain ingredient is sometimes as great as 
the difference indicated when it is used and 
when it is omitted from a manufactured 
feed. 

Many of the producers of quality prod- 
ucts are by their efforts gaining respect 
from critical feeders and manufacturers of 
mixed feeds and are making no small con- 
tribution to the future of the feed industry 
in this country. However, in too many 
instances their numbers are small and their 
efforts are being undermined by those who 
would profit momentarily from admixtures 
of inert materials in meat byproducts, for- 
eign substances in cereal grains, hulls and 
other worthless materials in protein con- 
centrates, and other adulterants which mar 
the reputation of the entire feed industry. 
Because of the difficulty of detection many 
such products are passed off as quality 
materials. They make money for the in- 
dividual vendor momentarily and serve as 
a medium for disposal of waste products. It 
is true that experimental work has demon- 
strated the value of certain byproducts for- 
merly thought valueless. These materials 
have a place in our economy if properly 
used and supplemented with necessary ad- 
ditives to bring them into correct nutri- 
tional balance. 

Even lowly chicken feathers if properly 
processed, designated in the approved man- 
ner, and used in small quantities in the 
recommended proportions may be included 
in certain rations. However, overly en- 
thusiastic copy writers in the advertising 
of such goods tend to twist the data of the 
scientists and attempt to market such ma- 
terials on an equal basis with the higher 
nutritive ingredients. Such practices may 
further selfish interests but they definitely 
retard the increased use of commercial feeds. 

We hear prophesies that in the not too 
distant future the production of manufac- 
tured feeds in this country will exceed 50 
million tons annually. This is indeed an 
ambitious figure but possibly not unattain- 
able. Those scientists who should know 
say we are only in the beginning of the 
era of discoveries of feed additives. Doubt- 
less these materials will create a greater de- 
mand for feeds. Improvement of dealer 
networks would encourage use of manufac- 
tured feeds. Too frequently the dealer is 
handicapped in his contacts with feeders 
whose education, experience, and capital 
outlay are far superior to his own. 

Better liaison with extension personnel by 
feed manufacturers could not help but im- 
prove consumer-manufacturer relationship 
and increase tonnage and quality. Under- 
stand and help with the various tools avail- 
able such as research, advertising, and 
education, the marketing problems of the 
farmers’ produce. Many of these ideas are 
probably “old hat” as the expression goes, 
but if reports reaching us are any index 
these and many other improvements will 
be needed to reach any such goal. 
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We must realize, all of us connected 
with the feed industry, that the problems 
of the feeders and the farmers, too, are 
our problems. Their business is our busi- 
ness whether good or bad. Just now the 
feeder is especially beset with many prob- 
lems. His confidence is shaken. Continu- 
ous moisture-deficient growing conditions, 
dropping prices but the continuance of 
fixed overhead and credit limitations are 
handicaps many of our good producers are 
encountering daily. 


Whatever you are doing to alleviate 
their plight should be intensified. They 
need your help, encouragement, and advice. 
Let us not avoid our responsibilities but 
throw all the available facilities into the 
fight. 


Nine-Month ADM Net Is 
Up by $1.1 Million 


Its net profits for the nine months which 
ended March 31 were $4,574,761, Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co. of Minneapolis has re- 
ported. This figure is equivalent to $2.77 
per share on the firm's 1,646,759 shares 
outstanding. 

In the nine months which ended March 
31, 1954, net profits were a little less than 
3 million dollars, or $2.10 per common 
share. Archer paid a 50-cent per share div- 
idend on its common stock June 1. 

The payment is the company’s 95th con- 
secutive quartely dividend and the- 115th 
cash dividend it has paid. 


More Research Funds Are 
Allotted by Dehydrators 


The intensely research-conscious Ameri- 
can Dehydrators association has further ex- 
tended its educational grant program with 
awards to the University of California and 
the University of Connecticut. Executive 
Vice President Joseph Chrisman noted that 
the new grants-in-aid would become effec- 
tive this summer. 


At California, research will consist of the 


following: exploration into means for boost- 
ing the nutritive value of alfalfa and oat 
forage along with its palatability and deter- 
mining the optimum growth stage at which 
alfalfa-oat forage should be cut for maxi- 
mum nutritive value. 

Heading the work at California will be 
Dr. J. H. Meyers and Luther Jones. 

Connecticut researchers, led by Dr. Ham- 
ilton D. Eaton, will study the subject of 
dehydrated alfalfa for dairy cattle. The 
work is to be done at the experiment sta- 
tion at Storrs. 

Renewal of grants at Kansas State, Illi- 
nois, Nebraska, and Oklahoma A & M also 
was disclosed by Mr. Chrisman. New grants 
have been made to Texas A & M. 


Peters Eastern Manager 


For Hoffman-Taff, Inc. 


Raymond H. Peters will manage its new 
eastern division, Hoffman-Taff, Inc., Spring- 
field, Mo., has revealed. President Walter 
Hoffman said Mr. Peters also will serve 
with Hoffman Laboratories, Inc., an H-T 
subsidiary. 

Mr. Peters will handle sales of vitamins 
and pharmaceutical products to feed manu- 
facturers and to the drug trade throughout 
the eastern United States. 


Ventilation Is Essential 


To Summer Egg Output 


Proper ventilation is essential to good 
egg output during hot weather, an Ohio 
State University poultry science professor 
has declared. R. E. Cray noted that open- 
ings on the north and south sides of a 
poultry house help maintain uniform tem- 
perature. 

The poultry scientist also pointed out 
that feeders should be placed in cool spots 
where the hens congregate. Prof Cray 
said that it is important to remove male 
birds from the flock as soon as hatching 
season is over. 

He added that hens not maintaining egg 
production in hot weather should be elim- 
inated to maintain flock efficiency and 
profit. 


More Surplus Wheat Is 
Allotted to Yugoslavia 


An additional 100,000 tons of surplus 
wheat has been allocated to Yugoslavia, the 
Department of Agriculture has announced. 
The commodity will be shipped under pro- 
visions of the agricultural trade develop- 
ment and assistance act. 

Spokesmen for USDA said the wheat 
would help relieve a shortage condition 
in Yugoslavia and also would help cut U. S. 
surplus stocks The wheat to be shipped is 
valued at more than eight million dollars. 

BEACON SCHOLARSHIP 

A 17-year-old Cayuga, N. Y., girl has 
been awarded the first Founders scholarship 
of Beacon Mills, Inc., the firm has an- 
nounced. Jean Roudabush will study home 
economics and journalism at Michigan State. 
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Old-Style Hospitality 


Quaker Staters Profit From Friendliness 


IRVIN RESSLER 
Home-folks like it. 


© Somewhat modernized versions of 
the cracker barrel and pot bellied 
stove are used by Clarence R. Snader 
Feed Mill at tiny Mount Airy, Pa., to 
keep in constant contact with its cus- 
tomers. The modernized version is a 
permastone fireplace in the store and 
several vending machines. 


“Years ago, a feed mill was a meet- 
ing place for all the farmers in the 
area and it was a wonderful way of 
keeping in close contact with them,” 
maintained Irvin Ressler, the manager. 
“But many dealers no longer try to 
‘localize’ their customers in their stores 
anymore. This means that they have 
to go out after their customers to 
keep in touch with them. Attracting 
new business has to be done in exactly 
the same way. 


“Well, maybe we're old-fashioned 
or maybe not, but we sort of like to 
have our farmer customers come into 
the store and gab a bit, because we not 
only keep their business, but it saves 
us making trips out to see them. Fur- 
thermore, they usually meet other 
farmer friends at our store and it 
gives us an opportunity of meeting 
new potential customers. So we have 
set aside a portion of our store just for 
the cracker-and-stove crowd,” Mr. 
Ressler explained. 
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When the Snader Feed Mill recent- 
ly added a new section to its store, it 
installed the fireplace and a number of 
vending machines in one corner. A 
supply of logs is always on hand for 
fire and farmers are constantly coming 
in to warm up during the fall and win- 
ter months. Coin-operated venders 
feature coffee, soft drinks, candy, cig- 
arettes, and other merchandise. 


During these warm summer months, 
large fans produce cross-ventilation, 
making the store a cool, refreshing 
place to lounge around in. Although 
customers may actually order their 
feed on a weekly or semi-monthly 
basis, when they are in the store they 
always see something that they carry 
off. 

The firm features sidelines which 
were added because of the added sales 
possibilities. A small line of paint, 
hardware, garden supplies, and poul- 
try equipment has been displayed in 
the store. Lounging customers browse 
through this merchandise and make 
many incentive purchases. 

“We also stock a complete line of 
Pfizer medicinals, dog food, and re- 
lated products,” Mr. Ressler stated. 
“They are excellent carry-away items. 


HOMELIKE friendliness is 
practiced at this busy Penn- 
sylvania feed mill, where 
modern equipment and serv- 
ice blend well with a careful- 
ly-cultivated old-time atmos- 
phere which farmers like. 


While farmers are lounging around 
and discussing their problems, they re- 
member certain items that were not in- 
cluded in their regular feed order. 
Farmers are always asking other farm- 
ers for advice and helpful suggestions 
in raising their poultry and livestock 
and as a result, they frequently buy 
the suggested items. Our sideline 
sales run into three figures weekly, 
which we did not enjoy when our cus- 
tomers didn’t come in here to gossip.” 


Irv Ressler is a great believer in 
providing more than average assist- 
ance and service to his customers. 
With competition in the area becom- 
ing increasingly keener, Mr. Ressler 
is never worried about losing a cus- 
tomer’s business. They depend on him 
too much for services and advice to 
give their business to someone else. 
Even if they-are given a better price 
“break” on feeds, they don’t consider 
it worthwhile. And for this reason 
Snader Feed Mill seldom has been 
plagued with customers bent on get- 
ting price reductions. 

A “customer use” blackboard in the 
store has been an excellent medium 
for farmers to make swaps between 
themselves; sell or buy certain items; 
and even leave messages concerning 
meetings, jobs, and other needs. The 
farmer just writes his message on the 
board, along with his name and ad- 
dress. Because of the heavy store traf- 
fic, the message is read by a large audi- 
ence and results have been termed ex- 


(Concluded on page 94) 
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Methionine Helpful 
for Ketosis in Ewes 


According to European research 
workers, methionine has been found 
beneficial in treating ketosis in 
ewes. When pregnant ewes were 
given daily injections of methionine, 
nervous symptoms of the disease 
were greatly improved or dis- 
appeared completely. 

A survey of veterinary formula- 
tions in this country also indicates 
that methionine is helpful for use 


in the improvement and activation 


of rumen flora. 

As one of the essential amino 
acids, methionine is recognized by 
nutritional authorities as essential 
for the growth, repair and proper 
metabolism of animal tissue. Alert 
manufacturers now add 
U.S.I. pui-Methionine in 
their formulations to pro- 
duce feeds of the highest 
possible quality. 


Vitamin K Seen Cure 
for Essential Hematuria 


If given in time, Vitamin K is re- 
ported to be almost 100% effective 
in curing essential hematuria (renal 
bleeding) in cattle. While other fac- 
tors tend to cause this condition, 
prolonged blood clotting time as a 
result of Vitamin K deficiency is 
thought to be the primary or most 
common cause of essential hema- 
turia. Regardless of the cause, how- 
ever, Vitamin K seems to offer 
positive preventive and curative 
treatment for this deficiency. 

A similar condition in poultry, 
often referred to as hemorrhagic 
disease, is also believed by research 
workers to be caused by Vitamin K 
deficiency. This thinking has led 
to the use of supplemental Vitamin 
known as MENADIONE, to 
prevent occurrence of this condi- 
tion. MENADIONE is available 
from U.S.I. in a potency formulated 
to meet feed manufacturers’ needs. 


e U. S.1. ANTIBIOTIC FEED SUPPLEMENTS 
and p ine penicillin) 


@ U.S.1. VITAMIN B,. SUPPLEMENTS 
@ U.S.I. MENADIONE MIXES (vitamin 


@ CURBAY* B-G 80, dried molasses fermenta- 


tion solubles 


BRANCHES IN 
ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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U.S.I. Expands Nutritional Services; 


Offers Formulation Help with Premixes 
USIMIX* Vitamin Concentrates Simplify Feed Supplementation 


To keep pace with the increasing demand for premixes, U.S.I. has 
recently broadened its line of vitamin concentrates and-expanded the 
scope of its nutritional service. This extension of nutritional services 


makes it possible for U.S.I. to 
continue the practice of providing 
individual attention when working 
with customers to develop better 
feeds at lower cost. 
Better Feeds 

Thanks to vitamins, antibiotics, 
methionine and other supplements, 
today’s animal feeds are better and 
more efficient than ever before. 
While it is essential that these sup- 
plements be present in the ration, 
only small quantities are usually 


Careful and quality 
control measures assure uniform, high 
quality of U.S.I. Vitamin Premixes. 


Performance of Horses 
Improved withVitaminB,. 


Astonishing “before and after” 
differences in the health and per- 
formance of horses receiving sup- 
plemental vitamin Bj2 have been 
reported. The most striking result 
was the case of a 9-year-old horse 
said to be fit only for the “glue 
factory.” After treatment with 
vitamin Bj2 the horse was reported 
to have won 4 races. 

During 3 years of testing, horses 
fed supplemental vitamin B;2.showed 
better general health and greater 
resistance to disease. 


@ SPECIAL LIQUID CURBAY* molasses distillers 
condensed solubles 

@ VACATONE* 40, molasses distillers dried 
solubles 

@ U.S.1. RIBOFLAVIN PRODUCTS 

@ U.S.1. CHOLINE CHLORIDE (25% dry or 
70% solution) 


DUSTRIAL CHemicaLs Co. 


Division of National Distillers Products Corporation 


required per ton of feed to meet 
nutritional requirements. 

For this reason, time-consuming 
calculations and careful addition of 
small amounts of supplements are 
necessary to develop proper formu- 
lations. As a result, more and more 
feed manufacturers specify premix 
concentrates, such as USIMIX* 
Vitamin Premixes, to simplify their 
formulation and mixing procedures, 
thereby reducing cost. 


U.S.I. Nutritional Service 

U.S.I. Vitamin Premixes 
(USIMIX*) contain vitamins, anti- 
biotics and other supplements. They 
are available in convenient poten- 
cies for proper and easy fortifica- 
tion. U.S.I. formulation service is 
available to manufacturers who 
desire assistance in preparing their 
own formulations. U.S.I.’s staff will 
prepare a suggested feed formula 
designed to meet the manufacturer’s 
requirements. A suggested vitamin 
premix formula for addition to the 
feed will be included. U.S.I. will 
also supply vitamin premix con- 
centrates prepared according to 
manufacturers’ specifications. All 
formulas and requests for assistance 
will be kept confidential. 


Other Advantages 

With the increased use of per- 
centage mixers, free-flowing prop- 
erties are most important so as to 
prevent bridging and clogging in 
bins. This assures that ingredients 
will be distributed evenly through 
the batch. Whether bought in a 
vitamin premix or in bulk as indi- 
vidual ingredients, U.S.I. Vitamins, 
Antibiotics, Methionine, and other 
feed supplements are processed to 
assure free-flowing characteristics. 
* Trademark 


. NIACIN 

- CALCIUM PANTOTHENATE Products 

. DL- METHIONINE (feed grade) 

. PERMADRY (sealed-in vitamin A) 

. VITAMIN Dz (stabilized) 

. CUSTOM MIXES (vitamins and anti- 
iotics to meet your specifications) 


99 PARK AVE. 
NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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INDUSTRIAL cives 


THAN JUST THE FINEST MOLASSES 


= THESE 4 IMPORTANT ° 
“SERVICES 


© 24 HOUR DELIVERY to any users of molasses. @ A GUARANTEED year ‘round supply of molasses. 
No seasonal delays. 


@ SPECIFIC ANSWERS to users’ technical problems. | @ AN EXCLUSIVE SOURCE of sugar beet pulp with 
Regular service and suggestion bulletins. service to meet customer's needs. 


|PLUS> UP-TO-DATE HANDLING FACILITIES 
BLACKSTRAP BEET MOLASSES 
FoR, B & B BLEND (Blackstrap and Beet) 


Fast, dependable service is our specialty. Our fleets of tank-cars, tank-trucks and barge 
shipments assure prompt service at lower handling costs! 


INDUSTRIAL MOLASSES CORP. 


MIDWEST DIVISION 
5009 EXCELSIOR BOULEVARD MINNEAPOLIS 16, MINNESOTA | 


20 DIVISION OFFICES AND TERMINALS ACROSS THE COUNTRY TO SERVE YOU 
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By WALTER B. GRIEM 


State of Wisconsin 


@ Approximately 381 million gallons of 
industrial molasses were used in 1954 by 
our feed trade. This was almost twice that 
of the average of the recent years 1947 to 
1951. This would be equal to somewhat 
over 2.2 million tons. 

Cane molasses is the byproduct of cane 
sugar production. Sugar cane, freed of 
leaves and tops, is crushed and the juice 
removed by pressing, repeated wettings, 
and pressings until practically all sugar is 
removed from the cane. The juices are 
then clarified and concentrated by evap- 
oration until sugar crystals can be removed. 
The viscid molasses is spun away from the 
sugar by centrifuging. 

This byproduct, commonly called black- 
strap, is too thick to be easily handled in 
the feed trade. Almost all of it is standard- 
ized by dilution with a small amount of 
water before entering feed trade channels. 
This standardization may be done at the 
source, at the port of entry, or at barge 
terminals. Blackstrap is by far our most im- 
portant molasses and accounts for approx- 
imately 90 per cent of the total trade in 
molasses for feed purposes. About three- 
fourths of our supply is imported, Cuba 
being our greatest producer 

Beet molasses is our second most im- 
portant industrial source and accounts for 
approximately six to eight per cent of the 
total supply. Some beet molasses is added 
back to the pulp to make molasses beet 
pulp. Some is now mixed with cane mo- 
lasses and it is also used in yeast produc- 
tion and by the feed trade. The sugar 
beet acreage is largest in California, fol- 
lowed by Colorado, Idaho, Minnesota, and 
Michigan. 


WALTER B. GRIEM 


neutralized with sodium carbonate and so- 
dium chloride, or common salt, is formed. 
This mixture is concentrated and after re- 
moval of as much glucose as is practical, 
the balance is sold as hydrol. It is not a 
very important source of molasses as far 
as the feed trade is concerned, since it 
amounts to little more than two per cent 
of the feed supply. 

Citrus molasses is an industrial molasses 
obtained as a byproduct from the citrus 
pulp industry. When citrus pulp is dried it 
is first chopped and then subjected to high 
pressure by passing between rolls in order 
to remove much of the liquid. The dried 
pulp is usually fed locally in the areas where 
it is produced. After the oil is removed, the 


ant to the feed trade, but which now goes 
mainly to the alcohol fermentation industry 
is called high test molasses. It is a Cuban 
product made by simply concentrating cane 
juice and then inverting some of the suc- 
rose to invert sugar. It differs from the 
other molasses I have mentioned in that 
it has a low ash and a very high sugar 
content. 

The Association of American Feed Con- 
trol Officials has officially defined four 
types of molasses. These definitions have 
become trade standards and are based on 
the total reducing sugar content after in- 
version expressed as invert sugar and the 
specific gravity of the material expressed 
as degree Brix. 

The Brix deterination of molasses is a 
physical test and is simply a test of specific 
gravity. The Brix scale is a calibration of 
a hydrometer. Just as you read off the 
freezing point of a radiator solution with 
a hydrometer, you need specific gravity 
in terms of Brix when you use a Brix hy- 
drometer. On the Brix hydrometer water 
has a zero reading and if you could have 
a 100 per cent solution of table sugar it 
would read 100 degrees Brix. A reading 
of 79.5 degrees Brix on such a solution 
would indicate 79.5 per cent sugar and 
20.5 per cent water. 

1) Feeding cane molasses is defined as 
a product containing a minimum of 48 per 
cent reducing sugar expressed as invert 
and a minimum Brix of 79.4 degrees. 

2) Feeding beet molasses is defined with 
these same standards. 

3) Feeding corn molasses is defined as a 
product containing a minimum of 43 per 
cent of reducing sugar expressed as in- 
vert and a minimum Brix of 78 degrees. 
There is a further provision in this defini- 
tion, however, which requires that the total 


All the Facts Molasses 


An Appraisal of Its Place in Feed Formulas 


Corn molasses, commonly called hydrol, 
is the byproduct of the production of 
corn sugar or glucose from corn starch. 
When corn starch is treated with dilute 
hydrochloric acid it breaks down first to 
dextrins and then to glucose. The result- 
ing solution of sugar and dilute acid is 


liquid portion is concentrated to form citrus¢atbohydrate should not be less than 60 


molasses. As in the case of the citrus molas- 
ses the dried pulp is almost all fed in its 
production area. This molasses comprises 
only about one per cent of the total indus- 
trial molasses used for feed. 

A molasses which may become import- 


ANALYSES OF MOLASSES 


per cent. 

4) Citrus molasses is defined as a product 
containing a minimum of only 45 per 
per cent reducing sugar expressed as invert 
and a minimum Brix of 71 degrees. 

There is a considerable range in the 


Cane Molasses Beet Molasses Corn Molasses Citrus Molasses 

Standard Brix 28-35 79.5 78.0 71.0 
Total minimum invert sugar, per cent ........... 79.5 48 43 45 
Reducing sugar, per cent 48 1-2 43-48 15-32 
Sucrose, per cent 16-20 48-51 none 22-35 
Nitrogen as crude protein, per cent ccc. 2-4 6-10 0.3-0.5 3-5 
Ash, per cent 7-12 7-12 7-10 2-5 
Vitamins, milligrams per pound: 

Riboflavin 1 1 nil R 

Niacin 20 20 nil 

Pantothenic acid 17 20 nil 17.5 

Choline 350 nil 250 
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sugar composition of feeding molasses. Cane 
molasses containing approximately 50 per 
cent total sugar will usually have about 
one-third of its sugar content in the form 
of invert sugar and two-thirds in the form 
of sucrose or table sugar. 

The total sugar in beet molasses is about 
the same, but it is almost entirely sucrose 
with only one to two per cent invert sugar. 
Corn molasses contains no sucrose, but it 
contains approximately 43 per cent of re- 
ducing sugar, which is all glucose. It does 
contain dextrins or more complex sugars 
amounting to about 15 to 20 per cent. 
Corn molasses is not as sweet tasting as 
cane or beet molasses. Citrus molasses is 
somewhat similar to cane molasses in that 
from one-third to one-half of the total 
sugar is in the form of invert sugar. How- 
ever, the total sugar content of citrus mo- 
lasses is only about 45 per cent. Because 
of this low sugar content it has poor keep- 
ing qualities. 

The crude protein values based on the 
nitrogen determination are quite variable 
in the different molasses. It should be 
remembered that much of this nitrogen is 
not derived from protein, and its nutritive 
value is low except for ruminant feeding. 
Cane molasses contains from three to four 
per cent of crude protein, whereas beet 
molasses runs usually from six to 10 per 
cent. Hydrol, because of its origin from 
starch, shows less than 0.5 per cent of 
crude, protein. Citrus molasses contains ap- 
proximately four per cent crude protein. 

The mineral matter or ash in these prod- 
ucts is also quite different. Both cane mo- 
lasses and beet molasses, although variable, 
will usually contain from eight to 12 per 
cent of ash. The ash of corn molasses will 
be approximately eight to 10 per cent 
while that of citrus molasses is much lower, 
being only about two to three per cent. 
There is a considerable variation in the 
composition of this ash or mineral matter. 
The phosphorus content of all these prod- 
ucts is extremely low. 

The calcium content of cane molasses, 
although higher than beet molasses, is about 
two per cent. Both cane and beet molasses 
contain notable amounts of soluble sodium 
and potassium salts, including sulphates and 
chlorides. These soluble sulphates should 
be of some value in the conversion of urea 
to protein in ruminant feeding. Some man- 
ufacturers now add sulphur compounds to 
ruminant feeds containing urea to prevent 
any change of a sulphur deficiency for the 
rumen micro-organisms. Beet molasses runs 
as high as five per cent potash. Hydrol or 
corn molasses has an entirely different ash 
composition. The ash of hydrol is common 
salt which forms in the process of pro- 
duction. 

Both beet and cane molasses are con- 
sidered to be fairly good sources of niacin 
and pantothenic acid. They also contain 
appreciable quantities of riboflavin and cho- 
line. As you know, betaine, which is a 
partially oxidized form of choline and which 
can replace choline in large part, is obtained 
commercially from beet molasses. These 
water soluble vitamins have value in poultry 
and swine feeding, but in cattle feeding 
are of doubtful value because these vitamins 
are synthesized in the rumen. 


It is well known that cane molasses meet- 
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In the opinion of the publishers, this is 
one of the most complete reports on molas- 
ses ever published. Mr. Griem, eminent 
Wisconsin feed control official, presented it 
before the convention of the Central Retail 
Feed association. 


ing the minimum sugar standard will keep 
almost indefinitely at normal temperatures. 
It can be stored in concrete, steel, or wood 
tanks. Precautions suggested are that tanks 
should be well reinforced, and if of con- 
crete should be poured continually so as 
to form a single unit. All storage tanks 
should be properly vented to reduce con- 
densation. It is also recommended that 
wooden covers be used on steel tanks in 
order to reduce such condensation. If 
condensation occurs a diluted film will ac- 
cumulate on the top of the molasses. Be- 
cause this film contains less than the normal 
amount of sugar, microbiological decompo- 
sition will occur. This of course affects 
the flavor and odor of the film, but has 
no effect on the bulk of the material. 

Transport truck delivery service has re- 
duced the cost of storage tank installations. 
Smaller tanks can be used and inventory 
easily maintained. Tanks of course will 
need to be large enough to take care of 
temperature expansion of both the molasses 
and._its. dissolved..gasses.. Molasses weighs 
approximately 90 pounds per square foot 
and it is best to calculate on extra strength 
for the tanks rather than to undercalculate. 
It is advisable that tanks be built with a 
somewhat sloping bottom so that drainage 
will be towards the outlet. Provisions must 
be made for gauging the contents and 
cleaning the tank. 

Engineers seem to agree that molasses 
should be pushed and not pulled. They, 
therefore, recommended that pump installa- 
tions should be at the floor level of storage 
tanks if not below floor level. The high 
specific gravity of molasses produces a lot 
of friction in pipes. For this reason author- 
ities suggest that the pipe leading to the 
pump be considerably larger than the pump 
inlet. Screw pumps, rotary pumps, and 
piston pumps are all used. Equipment man- 
ufacturers have learned a lot about handling 
molasses in recent years so that if you 
plan changes or new installations be sure 
to benefit from their experience. 

Some of our installations have no pro- 
vision for heating molasses in order to 
facilitate handling and mixing. Most of 
the large installations, however, do provide 
for heating the molasses for mixing op- 
erations to temperatures ranging from 95 
to 110 degrees F. Some manufacturers 
feel that 95 degrees F. is a little too low 
and would rather work at from 105 to 110 
degrees F. Heating facilitates pumping and 
improves molasses absorption by feed in- 
gredients. 

Great care is required in heating cane 
molasses. High, direct heating such as you 
get from electric emersion units results in 
localized overheating with consequent car- 
melization or charring. It is usually recom- 
mended that hot water or low pressure 
steam coils be employed for molasses heat- 
ing. High pressure steam is too hot. 

The formulation efficiency of a carmel- 
ized layer around the heating units re- 
duces efficiency and it is possible that the 


products of such overheating can cause 
trouble in your mixing unit. Heating cables 
are used on pump outlets and have proven 
satisfactory, but there is always the chance 
that there will be excessive localized over- 
heating with charring or carmelization. The 
electric cable installations should be in- 
sulated and so regulated as to prevent 
this. Heating with direct steam injection, so 
commonly used in many industries, is not 
recommended for molasses. 

Condensation from such steam may dilute 
molasses below the 46 per cent sugar con- 
tent which is the accepted minimum for the 
prevention of spoilage. It takes very little 
dilution to bring a 50 per cent sugar solu- 
tion down to the spoilage level. 

Molasses is applied to feeds in a number 
of ways. It may be sprayed through noz- 
zles, dispersed by striking a rotating disk, 
dropped through perforated plates, or dis- 
charged directly in quantity into the mixing 
equipment. 

Absorption of molasses varies greatly 
among feed ingredients and also there is 
variation in individual ingredients. Be- 
cause of this, it is difficult to give definite 
figures on absorption percentages. For ex- 
ample, a fine ground ingredient will absorb 
more molasses than the same ingredient 
coarsely ground. A feed with a low mois 
ture will absorb more than the same feed 
with a high moisture content. Heated mo- 
lasses, due to its lower viscosity, increases 
both the rate and quantity of absorption. 
The following: figures on ingredient ab- 
sorption are commonly used: 


Percentage of 


Feed Ingredient Absorption 
Alfalfa meal, dehydrated ..............- 30 
Corn meal 15 
Cottonseed meal 15 
Dried brewers grains 9 
Ear corn meal 20 
Gluten feed 7 
Ground corn cobs 40 
Ground oats 20 
Hominy feed 22 
Linseed meal, mew process 
Linseed meal, old process ........-csccon 9 
Malt sprouts 27 
Soybean oil meal, extracted ................ 5 
Soybean oil meal, expeller ................... 10 
Wheat bran 15 


If larger amounts than these are used, 
“setting up” of the mixed feed may occur 
because the molasses is not fully absorbed 
and remains on the outside of the feed 
particles. If moisture is evaporated in suf’ 
ficient quantities from such a mixture and 
absorption is completed, it will break up 
easily and again become freeflowing. Al- 
ways remember that cold molasses does 
not absorb as quickly as heated molasses. 

It is most important to remember that 
cane molasses, as delivered, usually con- 
tains from 24 to 28 per cent moisture. 
Each different feed ingredient has a critical 
moisture content above which molding and 
spoilage will occur. For our common feed 
ingredients this is a fairly narrow range and 
many feed people use 13 per cent moisture 
as the upper limit for mixed feeds. 

This means that a large percentage of 
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LET NOPCOSOL M-7 FORTIFY YOUR 
TURKEY STARTER AND GROWER FEEDS 


Just mix one 10-lb. bag of Nopcosol M-7 
in a ton of feed and the job is done! 


One 10-Ib. bag (that’s all!) completely fortifies a ton of turkey starter or grower formula 
with all the supplementary vitamins, antibiotics, and trace minerals required in these 
critical feeds. And Nopcosol M-7 is truly modern. It sets an unbeatable standard for 
high levels of vitamins, trace minerals, and growth stimulants. It includes vitamin E, 
essential for prevention of crazy chick disease and hock disorder. (Vitamin E also has 
an important influence on hatchability). 

Nopcesol greatly simplifies your mixing job. Eliminates the task of stocking and mixing 
microscopic quantities of supplementary ingredients. Supplement the easy Nopcosol 
way and the whole job is done for you, accurately, scientifically, and economically. 


NOPCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


200 Front Street, Harrison, N.J. 


Please send me the booklet “New, Improved 
Nopcosol Vitamin Supplements” 


Name 


Firm name 
Address 
City 


NOPCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Harrison, N.J.@ Richmond, Calif. 


Zone State 


Basic producers of Micratized® (truly stable) Vitamins A ond D, niacin, calcium pantothenate, choline chloride, and other products 
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THERE’S A NOPCOSOL FEED SUPPLEMENT 
FOR EVERY POULTRY AND SWINE FEED 
IN YOUR MILL 


Nopcosol M-5 for chick starter, broil- 
er, and grower feeds. Mix one 10-lb. 
bag to a ton, that’s all. No premixing, 
no waste. 


Nopcosol M-6 for chicken layer and 
breeder, and turkey breeder feeds. 
Nopcosols are easy to store and easy 
to handle. 


Nopcosol M-8 for swine feeds and 
supplements. A truly reliable supple- 
ment to maintain high levels of es- 
sentiai nutrients in hog feeds. 


Nopcosol M-9 for high energy broiler 
mashes. The truly modern broiler sup- 
plement. 


Nopcosols are guaranteed. Feeds 
fortified with Nopcosol are guaran- 
teed to be vitamin-potent when fed. 
This unique guarantee is your assur- 
ance of customer satisfaction. 


For further details on how to simplify feed fortification, 
send for the booklet 
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“New, improved Nopcosol Vitamin Supplements.” 


See / | 
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Archer Linseed Oil Meal 


absorbs more water... bulks feed in rumen... develops “show animal” bloom 


Archer Linseed Oil Meal— Expeller-type Linseed Oil Meal— Cottonseed Meal— 
absorbs 8 times absorbs 6 times absorbs 1% times 
its own weight of water. its own weight of water. its own weight of water. 


Simple test shows Archer’s extra water-absorbing 
“mucin.” Compare Archer’s superior water-absorb- 

ing action in this water-glass test. See how it bulks 

up in the rumen, permits greater penetration of , Get all the facts... 
rumen liquids containing micro-organisms, promotes 

better digestion, absorbs and removes harmful irri- Send for 

tants, develops the “bloom” of good health, finer free booklet... 
condition. That’s because it contains more mucin —— 

with its amazing conditioning and water-absorbing Use this coupon 
capacity. More than any other protein supplement— 

including expeller-type linseed meals—so it makes 

any ration a better ration—yet costs less! 


City. Zone__State__ 


| 

Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. i 

700 Investors Building, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 

Please send me free New Archer Linseed Oil Meal booklet. i 

Name 

! 
co. Firm | 
Linseed Oi! Meal, Grits, Pellets; Soybean Oi! Meal, Pellets, | i 

Flakes; Dehydrated Alfalfa Meal and Pellets; Feed Grains; | Address. ! 

Mill Feeds; Wheat Germ Meal; Flax Screenings Oil Feed ; 
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molasses can be safely added to some in- 
gredients without chance of spoilage, but 
with other ingredients a much smaller per- 
centage can be safely used. For example, 
30 per cent of molasses added to dehydrated 
alfalfa meal containing five per cent mois- 
ture would give the mixture a moisture 
content below the critical level. On the 
other hand 20 per cent of molasses added 
to ground oats with a 13 per cent moisture 
content would give the mixture over 16 
per cent moisture which is too high for safe 
storage. 

Some may be wondering why the sugar 
doesn’t preserve the mixture. It is be- 
cause when molasses is added to feed the 
moisture in the feed will dilute the molasses. 
- This combination of the moisture in the 
feed and the molasses will contain less 
than the minimum 46 per cent sugar and 
so the sugar no longer acts as a preservative. 


It is accepted that the rate of most 
chemical reactions will just about double 
with each increase of 18 degrees F. Feed 
spoilage, which results from a combination 
of chemical and biological reactions, seems 
to follow along this same general line. If 
it would apply exactly, the spoilage rate 
would be eight times faster at 94 degrees 
F. This is why it is possible for high mois- 
ture feeds to be stored at winter tempera- 
tures for a very much longer period than 
at high temperatures. 

Molasses feeding dates back to the be- 
ginning of this century. At that time sugar 
cane planters learned that straight molasses 
could be fed free-choice to their horses 
and mules. The product was considered 
valueless at the sugar plants and was given 
away for the hauling. Molasses feeds manu- 
factured by the crudest of mixing methods 
were first made in 1898. The production 
of such feeds gave a tremendous impetus 
to the mixed feed business then in its 
infancy. 

In general, it has been found that low 
levels of molasses, one or two ‘pounds 
daily, favorably stimulate rumen activity 
when good quality roughage is fed to dairy 
cows. It increases the digestion of both the 
protein and fibrous portion of the rough- 
age. Somewhat higher levels of molasses 
feeding have been profitable when poor 
roughage is fed. 

However, when too high levels of mo- 
lasses are fed there is a reduction in the 
efficiency of the digestion of both protein 
and fibrous parts of the roughage. What 
apparently happens when too high levels 
are used is that the rumen organisms get 
lazy and derive their energy from the 
molasses sugar instead of getting it by 
breaking down the fibrous portion of the 
ration. Under such conditions the value 
of the molasses is lowered. 

Molasses will probably remain as a rel- 
atively cheap feed ingredient for many 
years to come. We can expect that the 
available supply for feed purposes will 
show further increase as. the requirement 
of the fermentation industry declines with 
the increased production of synthetic alco- 
hol. Already more molasses is used as feed 
than is used in the fermentation industry. 
This should tend to hold its price favorable 
in relation to grain for at least as long as 
grain prices receive government support. 

Our current knowledge indicates that 
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molasses shows greatest promise as teed 


for ruminants. The extensive research on 
rumen digestion should soon give us more 
definite information on how best to feed 
molasses to these animals. 

Experimental work is also showing us 
how to best feed it to other livestock. The 
potential uses of molasses as a feed in- 
gredient has yet to be fully explored. 


Sodium Bisulfite Termed 
Good Silage Preserver 


Sodium bisulfite may replace corn and 
cob meal as_ grass silage preservative used 
by Maryland beef cattle producers, accord- 
ing to Boyd T. Whittle. Mr. Whittle is 
a University of Maryland extension live- 
stock specialist. 

Mr. Whittle said that sodium bisulfite 
and corn and cob meal were equally effic- 
ient in a recent test conducted at Purdue 
University. 

Sodium bisulfite reportedly is cheaper 
and easier to use than the corn and cob 
meal. 


Maryland Survey Bares 


Grain Sanitation Need 


Importance of sanitation in grain storage 
areas was brought out in a recent survey 
conducted by Wallace G. Harding of the 
University of Maryland entomology depart- 
ment. Mr. Harding was assisted by county 
agents in the survey. 

Twenty-five grain bins in five Maryland 
counties were examined. It was reported 
that sanitation was lacking in and around 
nearly all bins examined. The Angoumois 
grain moth, found in 15 of the 25 bins, 
was the most serious pest uncovered. 

Fumigating and spraying with a 2.5 per 
cent solution of DDT or methoxychlor, or 
0.5 per cent of pyrethrins were recom- 
mended as contamination preventative meas- 
ures. It also was pointed out that stored 
grain should be kept clean and dry. 


Legume Hay Protein Level 
Drops as Hay Matures 


Legume hay should be cut early when 
protein content is highest, according to 
Earl Jones, Ohio State University extension 
agronomist. Mr. Jones explained that the 
percentage of protein in hay decreases 
rapidly as hay matures. 

The fastest decline in protein level is 
reached during heading or bloom stage, he 
said. Mr. Jones added that protein loss 
also occurs when the leaves drop off. 

He suggested cutting most alfalfa-grass 
or clover-grass mixtures when the legume is 
ready. Mr. Jones pointed out that orchard- 
grass mixtures must be cut earlier, however, 
to get highest quality hay. 

CSC DIVIDEND 

Commercial Solvents Corp., New York 
City has declared a dividend of 25 cents per 
share to be paid June 30 to common stock 
stockholders of record June 3. The firm 
also paid a 25-cent dividend on March 31. 


Milk Production Last Year 
Reflects Upward Trend 


Cow's milk production last year totaled 
367 billion pounds, two per cent more than 
in the preceding year, the Department of 
Agriculture has reported. This increase 
represents a continuation of the postwar 
upward trend in cow’s milk production. 

Department officials attributed favorable 
weather as being largely responsible for 
the increase. Only New Zealand of four 
countries experiencing declines in milk pro- 
duction attributed the decline directly to 
bad weather. 

Milk cow numbers in the 19 registering 
countries was up from 1953 by 14 per 
cent. West Germany and Norway were the 
only countries recording a smaller number of 
cows being milked than in 1953. Eight of 
the 19 countries registered a decline in 
output per cow. 

It was reported that the bulk of the in- 
crease in production again went to manu- 
facturing uses, of which butter took the 
major share. However, fluid milk use in 
1954 took almost 23 per cent of the in- 
creased production registered. 

New Zealand, despite its drop in pro- 
duction, registered a slight gain in fluid 
milk use, USDA pointed out. Butter now 
accounts for 3514 per cent of total milk use. 


Proper Care Required in 


Moving Birds to Range 


Vaccinating birds when transferring young 
pullets and poults from brooders to range 
may cut death losses from moving, accord- 
ing to Wade H. Rice, University of Mary- 
land extension poultryman. 

‘Mr. Rice explained that a sudden change 
in environment may cause deaths and in- 
terrupt growth until the birds adjust to 
their new surroundings. Vaccinating at 
this stage eliminates another handling and 
added loss. 

The poultryman suggested that range 
quarters should be completely prepared for 
the new arrivals. A temporary fence around 
the shelters helps birds adjust, Mr. Rice 
added. 

Mr. Rice also recommended placing a 
few of the more thrifty poults or pullets 
in the shelters a day or two ahead of the 
main group to help guide the birds to feed 
and water. 


Nopco Quarterly Dividend 
Is 100th, Consecutively 


Nopco Chemical Co., Harrison, N. J., 
has declared a quarterly dividend of 35 
cents a share. The dividend will be paid 
June 30 to holders of common stock of 
record on June 20. 

President Ralph Wechsler noted that this 
will be the 100th consecutive dividend 
awarded since Nopco’s payment of its first 
dividend on March 30, 1927. 

@ BURLINGTON CONSUMERS CO- 
OP, Burlington, Wis., has installed a new 
Clipper seed cleaner. 
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Opportunity Knocking 


Feed Industry Meets a Major Challenge 


@ The presence of hundreds of representa- 
tives of allied industries, processors and 
suppliers is, to me, a great tribute to the 
importance and stature of our American 
Feed Manufacturers association. A trade 
association such as ours is a characteristic 
American institution. There are many things 
businessmen can do efficiently only by 
working together. 

An authoritative and representative voice 
is an imperative need of every industry, and 
ours is indeed one of the most vital and 
basic of all industries. Production of food 
for 160 million people is a business of 
first rank in the nation’s economy. In 
recent years the all powerful hand of gov- 
ernment has been sought, and obtained, in 
gigantic programs aimed toward stabiliza- 
tion of national agricultural income. The 
very existence of such programs adds im- 
mensely to the need of a strong trade as- 
sociation to enable our industry to cooperate 
with the government agencies charged 
with responsibility for carrying out those 
programs. 

It is not necessary for me to elaborate the 
manifold advantages inherent in a strong 
association — your presence here proves you 
are fully aware and appreciative. I would 
just like to say to you that my personal 
experiences of the past 12 months lead 
me to pay the highest and sincerest compli- 
ment to the ability and devotion of your 
association staff headed by President Glen- 
non, and my unqualified admiration and 
respect for the board of directors and 
committees — men who give such willing 
and enthusiastic response to every call for 
service. 

We have all heard the adage “Oppor- 
tunity Knocks But Once.” I have not 
bothered to find out the origin of the ex- 
pression because it is basically wrong and 
certainly contrary to the American idea, 
to say the least. The American concept is 
better paraphrased in the other half of 
the same quotation, “Seize Opportunity by 
the Forelock.” 

In other words, opportunity lies around 
every corner we may venture, out of every 
window we will take the trouble to cast an 
observing eye and a penetrating mind. 
Opportunity is figuratively pounding away 
at our door this very day and every day. 
It may be argued that opportunities are 
created by the intelligent application of 
hard work, that they do not just happen; 
but let us put it that opportunities are 
really lying about us, and “for him who 
has eyes to see, let him see.” At any rate, 
let's see to it we are not blind to oppor- 
tunity where it surely exists. 

In the popular vernacular, “Leave us 
not be stupid.” Let’s do something. 

If I have any hope of pointing out the 
most important places where our oppor- 
tunities lie, I must first draw a simple 
picture of a vast partnership between ovr 
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By DEAN K. WEBSTER JR. 
AFMA Board Chairman 


feed manufacturing industry and the great 
diversified livestock industry, which we 
serve. As an industry we presently furnish 
35 million tons of feed annually to the 
farmers of the United States. In every 
segment of livestock raising, be it hogs, 
dairy, poultry, or other types, the cost 
of feed is a predominant factor in the cost 
of production. In the case of broilers and 
turkeys, feed cost may be upward of 60 per 
cent of the sales dollar of the end-products. 
With dairy it may be 40 per cent or less. 
Because I will not have sufficient time to 
discuss every phase of the livestock picture, 
I have selected the poultry industry as 
my one example. The opportunities we 
will point out apply to all livestock pro- 
duction. 

The tonnage of feed our industry is 
furnishing for poultry is estimated at 22 
million tons. We will place the consumer 
cost of this feed at 2.2 billion dollars. 
Now Id like you to visualize a geometric 
column: let’s say nine feet tall. This column 
represents the total sales dollars of the 
poultry segment of agriculture which we 
serve — approximately four billion. I'd like 
you to draw a line across this nine-foot 
column at about the five-foot level. We 
now have two principal parts to the nine- 
foot column, the lower part five feet high, 
the upper part four feet high. Remember 
this nine-foot column we said represented 
total sales dollars of our customers. 


The larger bottom section now represents 
our customers’ feed costs, which are OUR 
sales dollars, and the top section repre- 
sents that part of our customers sales dollars 
over which our customers have control 
including such things as stock, labor, hous- 
ing, equipment, and all other costs. Stand- 
ing back of the column is a giant with 
an enormous hammer, representing the in- 
exorable forces of supply and demand 
forever pounding down the prices of all 
food products. If this column is to be 
hammered down some more, which section 
of the column is going to yield, the five- 
foot section, our section, or our customers’ 
four-foot section? By no means do we fear 
the hammer blows, we are going to seek 
out the opportunities for savings in BOTH 
sections of the column. 


I would like to reeemphasize that of the 
2.2 billion dollars of feed bills, every dollar 
is ABSOLUTE EXPENSE to our custom- 
er —by far the largest expense our cus- 
tomer has and he has no control over 
it — this biggest factor of his expense is 


Here is vittually the complete text of 
Chairman Webster’s address to the conven- 
tion on May 26. It presents clearly the 
current challenge. 


OUR responsibility. 

Here is a major challenge to us — it is 
Opportunity No. 1, the bottom section of 
the column. Every dollar we can save our 
customer through any means under our 
control is a dollar net profit to him and 
those net profit dollars to him are becoming 
much harder to come by year after year. 
We must take the view that today we are 
much more of a partner in our customer's 
enterprise than ever before, and our oppor- 
tunity and challenge to knock down his 
cost dollars that are under our contro! 
merits a far more searching inquiry than 
we probably have given to it. 

Now where are the avenues to search for 
these efficiencies and economies that will 
knock down those dollar costs of our cus- 
tomers? 

Well, let’s take a look at all the things 
that go into that sales dollar of ours. Right 
away the largest part of those dollars is 
the cost of raw materials, grains, and ingre- 
dients that we start with. 

At first glance one might say we can't 
do anything about that —this money goes 
back into the pockets of a different group 
of farmers. Just as our farmer customer 
starts his first cost with the feed we deliver 
to him so we start with our first cost in 
the grain and materials we buy, but note 
the difference: we have a choice of these 
raw materials, and here staring us in the 
face is our Opportunity No. 1, one of our 
very best opportunities. Some of these 
materials cost more than others, some have 
greater efficiency than others, and there are 
some ingredients with almost magic powers. 

Let’s analyze this opportunity by asking 
ourselves a few questions: 

1) Have we re-examined our traditional 
basic grains, for grades, moisture content, 
protein, and fat content, and comparative 
market cost to insure highest feeding value 
for dollars expended? 

2) Have we reviewed our list of byprod- 
uct materials, wheat feeds, gluten and 
hominy feeds, oilseed meals, etc., for their 
feeding value against each other and against 
available grains, all with an eye to unit 
costs? 

3) Have we provided maximum facilitie- 
to avail ourselves of lowest possible bulk 
cost of all these materials? 

4) Have we re-checked our mineral re 
quirements to provide exact nutritional re- 
quirements with no wasteful excess above 
the optimum? 

5) Have we provided all the necessary 
amino acids and the various vitamins in th« 
right amounts as determined by latest re 
search studies? 

6) Have we taken full advantage of the 
maximum increase in feed efficiency offere’ 
by proper application of modern antibiotic 
and drugs? These are elementary questions, 
but we need only to point to a recent re- 


(Concluded on page 88) 
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27.5.GRAMS § 


BASAL PLUS B-12 

BASAL PLUS B-12 and 

BUTYL FERMENTATION SOLUBLES 

BASAL PLUS B-12 and WHOLE DRIED LIVER 
BASAL PLUS B-12 and LIVER EXTRACT 


BASAL 
DIET 


Above research data is result of extensive laboratory feeding 
experiments with depleted rats. Complete information available 
on request. Address Pacific Processing Corp., Research Dept., 
Statler Center, 900 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 17, Calif. 


“MANUFACTURING PLAN 
TERMINAL ISLAND, 
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Recent feeding experifnents have shown that when 


added to the basal diet, the average 


weight-gain is increased by more than 300% ! 


The Comparison Chart at left illustrates how various 
other feed supplements failed to reach the weight- 
gain level produced by Fish Solubles. Only B-12 plus 
Liver Extract (prohibitively expensive in commer- 
cial animal feeding), showed a slight additional 
weight-gain compared with Fish Solubles, when 
added to the basal diet. Paproco is manufactured by 
the Lassen Process . . . full assurance that the original 
nutritive qualities derived from freshly caught fish 
are preserved in the final product. Paproco West 
Coast Condensed Fish Solubles is a proven product 
and is used extensively with outstanding success by 
the nation’s largest feed manufacturers. 


Paproco can help build bigger feed profits for you! 
Write or phone for complete information. 


Use PAPROCO FISH SOLUBLES in your feeds 
and deliver weight-gain results like this 
to your customers! 


MANUFACTURED BY 


BLVD.- LOS AN 
DISTRIBUTED BY “SELEY a 
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COAST 
CONDEN 
OVER 
eld 
— 108 GRAMS 
| 
— : 
STATLER CTR. GELES 17+ MUtual 1371 


Formulations recently suggested by recognized nu- 
trition authorities indicate a need for increased 
niacin levels in some commercial rations. Check 
the data in the above graph when calculating niacin 
levels in your feeds. 

If you need more niacin, order MERCK NIACIN 
or one of the MERCK MULTIVITAMIN MIXTURES 
containing niacin. These are available for all types 
of livestock and poultry rations—designed for pre- 
cision in handling and economy in shipping and 
storing. 

*CHARTS AVAILABLE. Write today for complete set of free 


charts showing recommended levels of niacin, riboflavin, 


and calcium pantothenate in rations for chickens, turkeys, 
and swine. 


NEW FACILITIES AT ST. LOUIS, exclusively de- 
voted to the feed industry, enable Merck to offer 
supplements in a wide range of specifications to meet 
your needs. By making Merck—the world’s foremost 
producer of vitamins—your prime source of supply 
for these products, you are sure of getting the best 
quality available. You also save time and simplify 
purchasing. 


Research and Production for 


© Merck & Co., Inc. 
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Better Poultry and Animal Nutrition 


MERCK & CO., INC. 
Manufacturing Chemists 


RAHWAY, NEW JERSEY 
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Tilling the Prospect Field 


it Has Yielded Big ‘Crop’ of Business 


By CHET SPINK 


@ Two California brothers who de- 
cided the only way to make the feed 
business pay off was to get out in the 
field and sell ran up a gross last year 
that barely missed a half-million dol- 
lars. Representing a tidy sales total 
in its own right, the figure is the latest 
annual gross of a steadily growing 
business started in an alley less than 
nine years ago. 


R. A. (Dick) Maroney and H. W. 
(Bill) Maroney, owners of Maroney 
Bros. at Hollister, Calif., had no mer- 
chandising experience until 1946. But 
they did have a farm background and 
a yen to get into the feed, seed, and 
insecticide business. The brothers 
firmly believe that although their 
business efforts fell short of the half- 
million-dollar mark in 1954, they'll go 
well past it this year. Figuring heavily 
in the prediction is the new $30,000 
building that took them out of the 
alley last October into a corner loca- 
tion in downtown Hollister, and gave 
them room to breathe. 

Today Maroney Bros. deals in for- 
mula feeds, seed, and insecticides, sup- 
plemented by a line of poultry equip- 
ment, poultry medications, baby 
chicks, eggs, special mixes, a complete 
line of wire products, and other allied 


H. W. MARONEY 
Out of a crowded spot. 
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merchandise. Three trucks make reg- 
ular, scheduled deliveries over the 
firm’s 50-mile territory. And the firm 
has a four-county distributorship for 
Ful-O-Pep feeds, plus an exclusive 
dealership in its territory for Albers 
feeds. 

The Maroney saga began when 
Dick, back from a World War II 
assignment in North Africa with army 
intelligence, was attending college — 
police school. 

“A friend of mine and I heard 
about a small garden supply shop for 
sale in Hollister, my home town. It 
was too good a deal, pricewise, to pass 
up. So we bought it,” he disclosed. 

Shortly after we moved in, we sold 
out the front part of the building for 
a garden supplies shop, and concen- 
trated on the feed, seed, and insecti- 
cide business.” 

The firm began to take shape under 
the policy of selling by direct con- 
tact that kept one of the partners in 
the field every day of the week, a 
policy that has continued. 

“I grew up on a ranch in the area 
and that gave me a good idea of the 
problems the growers, livestock and 
poultry men face in this area,” Dick 
Maroney said. “It was a lot of work 
to pound on all the doors in our ter- 
ritory, but it really paid off. Our gross 
began to climb, slowly at first, but 
gathering speed all the time.” 


R. A. MARONEY 
Into a roomy locale. 


In 1949, Dick’s brother bought out 
Homer Crump, the first partner, and 
the company began operating under 
its present name. A rancher and grow- 
er in the Hollister area, Bill also had 
a first-hand knowledge of agricultural 
conditions facing his neighbors. 

When it became obvious the zoom- 


PLENTY of parking space and 
loading room is provided at 
the new site of Maroney 
Bros., Hollister, Calif. It is 
next to a busy chain super- 
market. 


: 


ing business was straining at the seams, the 
brothers drew up plans for the new building 
and moved in with a celebration that drew 
most of their old customers, plus a stream 
of prospective new ones. 

The new building is modern and attrac- 


tive. It has about 7,000 square feet of 
floor space, more than twice the space in 
the original location. About a block from 
the city’s main street it is easily accessible 
from the main street by a broad drive. 


The interior of the salesroom, which oc- 
cupies most of the front of the building, 
is easily visible from the street and is well 
lighted through windows on both the front 
and one side. Two awnings shield the 
salesroom from the direct rays of the mid- 
day sun, but permit plenty of reflected 
light to enter. 

The frame structure has a green stucco 
front, with other outside walls painted to 
match. Warehousing space is divided into 
three separate rooms, one each for feed, 
seed, and insecticides. The firm’s own spur 
track, running alongside the building, cuts 
handling of incoming shipments to a mini- 
mum. Large doors connecting each section 
of the warehouse area reduce loading and 
unloading problems. 

The salesroom walls are a pastel green, 
with dark green trim for contrast. The 
cement floor is covered with asphalt tile 
blocks to match the predominating pastel 
green. Fluorescent fixtures against the 
ceiling give ample illumination on dark 
days or evenings. The main business office 
is located at the back of the salesroom 
where transactions are handled through a 
broad window. All warehousing space is 
accessible through doors and ramps from 
the salesroom. 

The store is open from eight to 5:30 
through the week, closing at one on Sat- 
urdays. Employes in the four-man opera- 
tion are Donald Marcus and Joe Rosati. 

A major share of the floor space in 
the salesroom is taken up with poultry and 
poultry medication supplies, dog food and 
supplies, and a strong line of insecticides 
and wire products. 

“Those are the three major divisions 
in our display,” Dick said. “But we also 
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have other items, such as a seed display rack 
for home gardening, gardening tools, and 
also a small display of electrical equipment, 
including fuses, plugs, extension cords, and 
light bulbs. It’s handy for our customers 
to be able to pick up minor electrical 
supplies here, and it’s a service that makes 
our store more valuable to them.” 


DWELLERS in urban areas 
are especially impressed by 
effective displays, the Maro- 
neys have found, and they 
maintain product exhibits 
which at all times reflect 
the progressive spirit of their 
firm. This wall and counter 
layout is typical. 


With ample room in the salesroom, Dick 
Maroney said he has no warehousing head- 
aches in salesroom merchandise handling. 
All stock on hand is displayed on the floor. 
Regular service from nearby manufacturers’ 
distribution points permits large orders to 
be filled within two days. A high per- 
centage of the stock is displayed on multi- 
shelf islands, custom made for the sales- 
room layout. 

Direct contact in the field has been a 
major factor in building Maroney Bros.’ 
business, but other services also have fig- 
ured in its success. The firm assists grow- 
ers in analyzing agricultural troubles through 
a representative of a chemical company who 
makes periodic calls in the territory. The 
Maroney brothers also were a strong influ- 
ence in bringing a veterinary laboratory 
into Hollister to analyze livestock and 
poultry ills. 

Other services that have made the firm 
popular in the area include a special dis 
count on feeds to 4-H and FFA clubs, and 
rain gauges given away by Maroney Bros. 
let farmers know exactly how much rain 
has fallen on their own property. 


“They don’t have to rely on newspaper 
reports that may be taken miles away from 
their farm to find out how much rain they 
got,” Dick Maroney related. 

The Maroney Bros. booth set up each 
year at the county fair draws a good crowd, 
and a highlight of the exhibit is the calf 
given away in a weight-guessing contest. 

Recently completed is a special room 
adjoining the salesroom, with its own large 
window fronting on the street where baby 
chicks are displayed. The chicks are dis- 
played on a window-high table heated by 
a heat lamp, and has been a good drawing 
card for window shoppers. 

The baby chicks are promoted in the 
firm’s large display ad in the classified sec- 
tion of the phone book, in its newspaper 
display ads which run twice weekly in the 
Hollister daily newspapers, and by giving 
away several dozen chicks each year. 


Maroney Bros. also acts as an outlet for 
poultrymen, handling eggs at retail from 
the specially insulated egg room in the new 
store to walk-in customers, and to down- 
town shoppers. 

The advertising and promotion program 
is geared to a budget based on one-half 
of one per cent on the annual gross, but 
Dick Maroney said the opening last year 
had pushed the outlay well past the budget 


figure. The budget also includes a direct 
mail program with mailings nearly every 
month to separate lists of poultry, turkey, 
and cattle feed customers, and row crop and 
orchard customers for seeds and insecticides, 

The brothers also are active in civic af- 
fairs. Both are members of the local cham- 
ber of commerce and the California Hay, 
Grain & Feed Dealers association. Dick 
Maroney is company commander of the 
local unit of the national guard, and a 
member of the Elks, American Legion, 
VFW, and Knights of Columbus. Bill 
Maroney is a member of the Grange, the 
Eagles, and the Native Sons of the Golden 
West. 

“We're staking our business on service 
that begins on the ranges, fields, orchards, 
and poultry yards of hundreds of hard 
working people in Hollister and vicinity. 
And from results already tabulated we be- 
lieve we're on the right track,” Dick Ma- 
roney stressed. 

“Our service is fostering the kind of 
confidence we feel will assure us of con- 
tinued expansion that will meet the needs 
of all customers here in California.” 


Careless Wool Handling 
Hurts Profit on Sheep 


Care in balanced feed and disease pre- 
vention can be wasted if farmers and ranch- 
ers who raise sheep for wool aren’t careful 
in handling the curly commodity. That's 
the warning of Dr. E. C. Leffel of the 
University of Maryland, who noted that 
sheepmen frequently harm the quality of 
the wool by improper handling. 

Highest prices go to raisers whose crop 
is clean and dry, Dr. Leffel declared. Ex- 
cessive quantities of dirt or other impurities 
cut the selling level, he stated. 


Pastured Dairy Cows Need 
Grain Ration Too: Ohio 


Dairy cows which must depend on pas- 
ture alone for their summer nourishment 
milk heavily and lose weight, according to 
an Ohio State University expert. Dairyman 
C. D. McGrew explained that grain or hay 
should be fed along with pasture for maxi- 
mum results. 

The condition of cows and their milk out: 
put can be used as gauges to the best rates 
of grain feeding, Mr. McGrew stated. He 
advised dairymen to keep alert to shrink- 
ing waistlines and prominent bones as in 
dications of weight losses. 


Extend Beetle Controls 
In Southern States 


White-fringed beetle regulation areas 
have been extended to include additional! 
areas in eight southern states already under 
quarantine, the Department of Agriculture 
has been disclosed. 

Department officials explained that the 
entire states of Alabama, Florida, Georgia. 
Louisiana, Mississippi, both Carolinas, and 
Tennessee are quarantined but only those 
portions actually infested are designated as 
regulated areas. 
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Pelleting and Granulating. 
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Improvements in growing, harvesting and handling of the alfalfa plant. 
Improvements in the dehydration process. 


Increased use of fats, oils and antioxidants. 


Increased blending and preservation storage facilities. 


Dehydrated Alfalfa gives you more in overall 
nutritional value. It contains 17% protein, 2% 
fat, 25% fiber, and supplies per pound about 
60 mg. carotene, 7 mg. riboflavin, 15 mg. panto- 
thenic acid, 35 mg. vitamin K, 60 mg. vitamin E, 
and 4 mg. folic acid. In addition it is a source 
of unidentified growth and reproductive factors 


merican 
ehydrators 
ssociation 
.PASTURE IN THE BAG 


DWIGHT BLDG. KANSAS CITY 5, MO. 
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for poultry and swine, and of unidentified factors 
for rumen nutrition. 


The feed industry can obtain a feed ingredient 
high in known nutritive content, plus the intan- 
gible value of unidentified factor(s). It is more 
acceptable in appearance, with better texture and 
handling qualities. Nutrients are more stable 
because of improved production methods. 


WRITE OR PHONE 


American Dehydrators Association 


Dept. 22 — 801 Dwight Bldg. 
Kansas City 5, Missouri 
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Foreign Feed Men- 47 


Old and New Malaya 


@ Malaya, teeming and controversial land of the orient, is undergoing an industrial revolution. All indications are 
that it may take a couple of centuries for really marked changes to be effected in this little-known country. Agriculture, 
too, is changing and with it changes are being felt in the Malayan feed industry. 

Across the board, however, the feed trade in Malaya still is a century behind our own. The March issue of 
The Feed Bag carried a comprehensive report on an Indian-owned feed firm in Singapore. This month we present 
a two-section report on the Malayan feed trade: first, the slow-moving enterprise of Tay Kee Joo, a Chinese; and 
second, the modern scientific operation of a Swiss company, F. E. Zuellig (Malaya), Ltd. Both reports are by 


British Newsman Arthur R. Cole. 


@ Tay Kee Joo is a typical example of a 
Chinese feed merchant in Malaya. He is 
very conservative, carrying on his business 
in much about the same way as he did when 
it started 15 years ago. 

Symbolical of this attitude is the abacus 
on his desk. Not for him the modern 
method —he prefers the counting-frame, 
made of beads on wires, to a cash register. 

There is something to be said for his 
abacus. It can be used for counting up to 
90 billion, and for every process in arith- 
metic. And there also seems to be some 
point in. Mr. Tay’s argument when he says 
naively that he has not need to advertise 
because the shop has gradually done more 
business as the years have passed. That is, 
until recently. 

Unfortunately for Mr. Tay, he does not 
realize that he could have increased his 
trade by advertising, and he is blissfully un- 
aware of the growing threat to him of vast 
modern changes in the feed situation which 
are only just penetrating to Malaya. 

These take the form of antibiotic supple- 
ments which seem likely to revolutionize the 
market. 

Mr. Tay — that is his surname, as Chi- 
nese names are written backwards — is 
manager of the firm known as Chop Tiong 
He at 63 Rochore rd., Singapore. He says 
that it has only just been able to carry on 
over the last few months, owing to the bad 
effect of the vagaries of the tin and rubber 
industries in Malaya. 

When it was suggested that he might well 
adopt modern methods, he merely said he 
was quite satisfied that people “recognize 
the business by the shop.” 

He thus indicated that there would be no 
changes: customers would either just appear 
at the unpretentious shop or trade would 
slacken and die. 

The firm is a middle man. It takes feed 
on credit from wholesalers and sells mostly 
to numerous little shops. Among its cus- 
tomers are many poultry farms and horse 
owners. 

Mr. Tay keeps in stock several hundreds 
of sacks of feed. He retains it for no longer 
than six months; otherwise it would go bad. 

There is no attempt to use the shop 
front to its best advantage in the busy street 
in which it stands. On one side is a heap 
of sacks of grain, and on the other the 
manager's desk, an assistant’s desk, some 


(Concluded on page 55) 
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@ The first animal feed mill in Singapore 
to produce a scientifically balanced diet was 
recently opened by a Swiss firm, F. E. 
Zuellig (Malaya), Ltd. 

It started operations by sending samples 
on a wide scale to farmers, and when in full 
production will be capable of turning out 
400 to 500 tons of feed a month. 

The mill’s production manager is Dr. 
Tien Gi Ling, Ph.D., an industrial chemist 
from Shanghai who has been experimenting 
intensively for the past two years with scien- 
tifically balanced animal feed. 

After only afew weeks"in, operation the 
mill, he disosed, wasedéing well, and he 
was very,Confident that. this “pilot. plant” 
would/be replaced bya bigger fattory ‘about 


a year hen¢ei 

Local pe wer lus at “first, but 
this Groken down 
as| they realize thewWatwe of he most 
feed 

Ithough the- facto 
centrating-On p 
fee 

also fish meal’ 
was béing used’ for the 
poultry hen. which included Autofac (con- 
taining Aureomytin~and~vitamin and 
Megasul, which prevents dysentery in poul- 
try. 

Dr. Tien Gi Ling said that the Singapore 
retail price for starting mash would be 24 
cents Malayan per pound (about eight cents 
U. S.), and for growing and laying mash 
22 cents a pound (nearly eight cents). 

The bases for animal feeds were at pres- 
ent imported from South Africa and Manila, 
but in place of alfalfa, ipil grass, and lu- 
cerne, he was experimenting with local tapi- 
oca leaves and had in mind pineapple and 
sago waste. Ipil grass, so carefully cultivated 
in the Philippines, grows wild in Singapore. 

His particular interest in pineapple waste 
stems from his study of it in Honolulu dur- 
ing his visit there in 1952. Then he went 
to the U.S.A. and inspected many mills, 
big and small, before choosing equipment 
for the Singapore factory. 

He had previously travelled extensively 
throughout the U. S. A. with a group of 
30 experts sent from Chungking by the Chi- 
ang Kai-shek government. His special field 
of study was vegetable oils. That was in 
1944, when he visited oil mills far and wide, 
and the various regional research labora- 


con- 
try.and= Pig 
ould extend 


tories of the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. His headquarters was in New York 
City. 

Prior to that, he had spent six years in 
post-graduate study in the U. S. A. 

Dr. Tien Gi Ling has installed in the 
Singapore factory equipment made by 
Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc., manufactur- 
ing engineers of Muncy, Pa. 

This equipment is run by six Westing- 
house electric motors, the biggest of which 
is a 30-h.p. unit dealing with a hammer mill. 
There is a 10-h.p. motor for molasses, a 
7\4-h.p. motor for the vertical mixer, one 
of three-h.p. to. control feeding and crush- 
ing of grain into meal, a two-h.p. pump for 
molasses, and a one-half-h.p. conveyor of 
material from the vertical to the molasses 
mixer. 

Ingredients for a pre-mixed feed which is 
being produced include maize, rice grain, 
copra cake, alfalfa, leaf meal, fish meal, 
soybeans, and supplements of American Cy- 
anamid Co., New York City. 


Administration of the Singapore mill is 
being undertaken by H. E. Arnet, manager 
of the pharmaceutical department of Zuellig 
(Malaya), Ltd. He recently returned from 
the Philippines, where he made a close 
study of animal feed mills, which are in an 
advanced state there. 

In introducing these new feed methods to 
Malaya, he declared, “For a start, we are 
drawing on the knowledge and experience 
from America, Europe, and the Philippines. 
We will, in due course, make the best possi- 
ble use of locally grown material.” 

At first, the mill will operate for Singa- 
pore island only, but when output increases, 
business will be extended to the mainland 
of Malaya. 

The new mill has the moral support of 
the Malayan veterinary department, which 
was taking a keen interest in scientifically 
balanced feed for animals in the colony. 

Although this Swiss firm has started up 
the first feed factory it by no means has the 
Malayan feed field to itself. 

In the Federation — on the mainland — 
Malayan Fertilizers, Ltd., is producing a 
scientifically balanced animal feed. 

In addition, a second Swiss concern, Di- 
ethelm & Co., Ltd., of Singapore, is now 
handling antibiotic animal feed with Terra- 
mycin from Chas. Pfizer Go. ot 
Brooklyn. 

(Concluded on page 55) 
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Poultry Feeds! 


When your feeds start delivering 13 percent better 
growth in broilers and laying flock chicks, you 
have a definite edge over competition. You have 
something to talk about that wins customers... 
and, your feeds have the nutritional soundness 
that gets and holds the business! 

Borden’s NEW Flaydry is ready to help put 
your poultry feeds in front! It is the regular Flay- 
dry — for years an efficient and low-cost supplier 
of essential milk fractions and B-complex vitamins 
— now stepped up with Betaine, 4,000 milligrams 
per pound. Borden’s Betaine, you know, supplies 
10 times the methylating action of choline. It’s 
new magic for growth and meat-building — avail- 
able now—tested and proved .. . further evidence 
that you can build a bigger business with Borden! 

The growth chart will quickly tell you what can 
be done with this new growth-power in your poul- 
try feeds. And, using Borden’s NEW Flaydry may 
add little or nothing to the cost of your finished 
feeds. In some cases, it may even lower the cost. 


4 WAYS BORDEN’S WILL HELP YOU 
TO INCREASE SALES AND PROFITS 


1. QUALITY FEED SUPPLEMENTS developed and con- 
stantly improved over the years in the Borden Labora- 
tories to maintain the highest quality, effectiveness, 
purity and uniformity. 


2. FORMULATION AND TECHNICAL SERVICE by 
Borden’s skilled Technical Service Staff, at no extra cost. 


3. ADVERTISING AND MERCHANDISING AIDS — hard 
selling, effective newspaper mats, leaflets, signs, radio 
and TV announcements, prepared by advertising. 
specialists. 


_4. FARMER EDUCATION PROGRAM — a series of films 
specially prepared for your customers, highly informa- 
tive as well as entertaining, available for the asking. 


WRITE TODAY FOR DETAILS 
ON BORDEN’S 

4-POINT PROGRAM 


THE Dorit 


FEED SUPPLEMENTS DEPT. 
350 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
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AVERAGE CHICK 
WEIGHT AT 8 WEEKS 


FEED 
EFFICIENCY 
(Lb. feed to 1 Ib. 

chick wt.) 


10.3% |. 


BETTER 


1 2 3 = 
BASAL BASAL PLUS BASAL PLUS FISH MEAL 
RATION FISH MEAL and BORDEN'S NEW FLAYDRY 


And Here is the Proof <i 


Three lots of good, standard broiler chicks were fed as 
follows: (1) Basal ration—a standard corn-soybean meal 
diet fortified with B vitamins and procaine penicillin; (2) 
The same basal ration plus fish meal; (3) The same basal 
ration plus fish meal, plus Flaydry. 


WEW 


Send the coupon. Find out now how you can 
get the edge on competition in your trade area! 


BORDEN COMPANY 
Madison Avenue, New York, 
CO Send full details immediately on Borden’s NEW Flaydry. 8 
(CO Have the Borden man call on me as soon as possible. : 

Name. 
a 

‘ H 

ity State 

| 
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easy way to sweeten 
your feeds...and profit 


SPROUT-WALDRON (> U ST OMIX 


Today, low-cost production of molasses-enriched 
feeds is a must for profit-wise custom millers. 


The simple, sure way to add molasses to pre- 
mixed feeds without heating is with the high-speed 
Sprout-Waldron Customix. It is a complete pack- 
age unit especially designed for the custom miller. 
The direct-connected agitator assures production of 
lump-free, high-quality feed. Customix actually forces 
the molasses into the fiber and structure of the feed at 
the correct percentage. No balling. 


Usually furnished complete with motor-driven 
pump and strainer; and gauges, valves, and meter all 
piped up and mounted right on the unit. Also usually 
furnished is an inclined screw feeder to feed the 
Customix from vertical mixers. Installation is in- 
expensive. 


For larger mills, the Sprout-Waldron Deluxe 
Coldmix makes molasses mixing a more profitable 
operation. This high-speed unit is furnished with all 
necessary accessory equipment. Available in capacities 
of from 7 to 20 tons per hour. 


Ask your SPROUT-WALDRON MAN or write 
for complete details. 


CR OPT - WALDR@ RA 
Whe Beal Egugomenl Since (866 
22 LOGAN STREET @ MUNCY, PA. 


Exclusive Canadian Distributors: Strong-Scott, Limited, Winnipeg 
PELLET MILLS - HAMMER ROLLER ATTRITION ano BURR STONE MILLS - MIXERS - SCREW. BELT. ano PNEUMATIC 
CONVEYORS - BUCKET ELEVATORS - CUTTERS. CRUSHERS ano FEEDERS - REELS. SEPARATORS ano ASPIRATORS 


You get more 
than a mixer at 


SPROUT-WALDRON 


You get many plus values when you 
deal with your SPROUT-WALDRON 
MAN. He has America’s most complete 
line of feed milling equipment. In mo- 
lasses mixers, as well as other mixers, he 
offers such a wide choice of styles and 
sizes that he can be un- 
biased in his recom- 
mendations. 

You also get on-the- 
spot guidance in the 
selection of the exact 
equipment to fit your 
needs. 

Your SPROUT- 
WALDRON MAN is 
thoroughly trained to 
solve your problems. Lynn Skinner 
He's practical, sincere, 
and anxious to help you increase your 
profits year after year. And, being one 
of a team, he has access to the accumu- 
lated experience of the entire Sprout- 
Waldron sales and engineering staff. 

Before appointment as a Sprout- 
Waldron sales engineer, Lynn Skinner, 
shown above, served the milling trade 
as salesman for a mill supply house in 
Memphis. As are all Sprout-Waldron 
salesmen, Lynn is extremely active in 
solving the particular problems of the 
area in which he lives and works—for 
example, the utilization of cottonseed 
oil waste products in feeds. With such 
men to help you, you’re bound to buy 
right at Sprout-Waldron. 


SPROUT-WALDRON 
LARGE 
DOUBLE 
AGITATOR 


Double agitator 
mixers are usually 
preferred by the 
largest feed manu- 
facturers for high 
capacities. In this large unit, two slow- 
speed agitators with adjustable paddles 
make up the mixing and conveying ele- 
ment. Their housing has trough bottoms 
that can be dropped for cleaning. In 
such mixers, the molasses is usually 
heated. Available in many different sizes 
with capacities up to 60 tons per hour. 


SPROUT-WALDRON 
SMALL DOUBLE AGITATOR 


This compact mixer (26 in. x 6 ft.) 1s 
designed particularly for the custom 
mixing of feeds such as crimped oats, 
flaked grains, etc. that might be unsuit- 
able for the action of high-speed mixers. 
Furnished on a supporting frame, 
— with a two-way bagger and 
drop bottoms for easy cleaning. Molas- 
ses control equipment, pumps, and in- 
clined screw feeders available. 
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— The Old 


(Concluded from page 52) 


simple seats, and, in the forefront, samples. 

Bowls display a selection of unpolished 
rice, maize, oats, prawn dust, rolled oats, 
ground rice, polishings from the rice, and 
oats polishings. There are also brown slabs 
of a feed which is prepared partly from co- 
conuts after oil is extracted; another of its 
basic ingredients is bran. This “cake” is 
sold for consumption by chickens, ducks, 
pigs, cattle, and horses. 

The handwriting is on the wall for Mr. 
Tay, as the first modern feed factory re- 
cently opened in Singapore. But he does 
not see it. In contrast, a similar grain shop 
along the street, Huat Seng & Co., which 
deals mostly in human food, reports that 
trade has remained quite good during the 
time that Mr. Tay’s business has declined. 

There appears to be only one hope for 


the Malayan feed merchants who persist in 
burying their heads in the sand — and that 
is the possibility that some of their custom- 
ers will adopt the same attitude. 


MALAYAN feed men vary 
greatly in their degrees of 
progress. Top two photos 
show a slow-moving concern, 
which has modernized only to 
the extent of adding a tele- 
phone. The lower pair of pho- 
tos show equipment in a 
Swiss-owned mill at Singa- 
pore, a plant which is highly 
modern and efficient. View at 
upper right shows feed sacks 
being weighed in a Chinese- 
owned warehouse. 


— The New 


(Concluded trom page 52) 


This Singapore firm is offering on be- 
half of the Pfizer concern mixtures to im- 
prove the growth of and prevent diseases 
in poultry, cattle, and sheep. Then there is 
a feed containing vitamins, with nine milli- 
grams of the By» mixture to a pound. 

The progressive Malayan feed mills ap- 
pear certain to prosper in the future. They 
have solid backing from Sprout-Waldron, 
American Cyanamid, Pfizer, and other lead- 
ing American firms which sell in their na- 
tion and the will and the know-how to 
succeed. 
@ RAYMOND J. BAER, Waynesboro, 
Pa., has purchased a new Sidney corn 
sheller. 
@ CLARK’S FEED MILL, Shamokin, Pa., 
has installed a new dump sink and ear corn 
drag. 
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Archer Soybean Oil Meal 


proved 
comparing leading brands 


Pounds of gain 
per pound of feed 
on broiler feeding tests! 


Meat produced by 
one Ib. of feed. 


Archer Soybean Oil Meal 


YOU CAN CHOOSE from scores 
of soybean oil meals. . . all similar 
in protein content and analysis. 
Yet no two have the same nutritional 
value ... as shown in this test: 


Broiler rations containing 10 lead- 
ing soybean oil meals were test-fed 
to 10 groups of birds. The rations 
were identical except for the differ- 
ent brands of soybean oil meal. 


Archer Meal had a 10% better 
feeding efficiency than Meal “I,” 
as shown in the chart at left. Thus, 
fed at a 20% level, a ton of Archer 
would produce broilers weighing 


345 pounds more than birds fed 
Meal “I.”’ At 22¢ a pound, these 
birds would sell for $75.90 more! 


This extra nutrition comes from 
ADM’s exacting processing tech- 
niques. Precision cooking, with 
temperature and moisture care- 
fully controlled. Every batch 
“policed” by an exacting testing 
procedure, including periodic feed- 
ing tests! So you get absolute uni- 
formity in every shipment . . . more 
for your money in every carload. For 
the complete more-for-your-money 
story, mail the coupon today. 


Mail coupon today for free booklet » Co. 
° 700 Investors Bldg., Minneapolis 2, Minn. { 
5 You get more for your money from... ° Please send free Archer 44% Soybean Oil Meal Booklet ‘ 
' ° “More for Your Money.” 8 
4 #archer-Maniels-Midland co. 
= 
4 50% Low Fiber Soybean Oil Meal; 44% Soybean . Firm Mi 
e Oil Meal, Pellets, Flakes, Pea Size; Linseed e = 
O.1 Meal, Pellets, Grits, Flax Screenings > Address 
Oil Feed; Feed Grains; Mill Feeds; Dehydrated 
Alfalfa Meal and Pellets; Wheat Germ Meal K City State 
56 
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FIELD FEATURE 


@ A $75,000 expenditure in a new 
mill already is paying substantial divi- 
dends for Nokomis Elevator Co. at 
Nokomis, IIl., 30 miles south of Spring- 
field. The 26-year-old corporation last 
year produced and sold more than 
1,300 tons of feed. 

In charge of the fast-moving organ- 
ization is Manager Fred Heck, who 
was appointed to his post early in 
1947. Mr. Heck is assisted by a staff 
of seven in operating Nokomis Equity. 


“It is our constant aim to provide 
the most complete and most efficient 
mill service possible,” Mr. Heck de- 
clared. “For a concern of our size, we 
think we have one of the best-planned, 
best-maintained operations anywhere. 

“Our present plant represented a 
real demonstration of faith in our 
company’s future,” Mr. Heck contin- 
ued. “We have 730 stockholders in 
Nokomis Equity and they, through 
their directors, okayed the plans for 
mill expansion.” 


The 1,300 tons of formula rations 
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PHOTOS BY THE FEED BAG 


Returns 
$75,000 Expenditure 
Are Gratifying 


By BRUCE W. SMITH 


turned out by Nokomis Equity last 
year included about equal quantities 
of hog, poultry, and dairy feeds — ap- 
proximately 30 per cent each — and 
five per cent for beef and miscellan- 
eous types. 

Nationally-known concentrates and 
supplements are utilized at Nokomis 
Equity. Top brands are Wayne and 
Murphy’s, along with VyLactos Lab- 
oratories specialty products and some 
Faultless complete feeds. 


Nokomis has been an Allied Mills 
outlet for many years and holds mem- 
bership in the Chicago company’s 15- 
year club. Allied also has presented 
the Nokomis firm with its Eagle 
award. 


DISPLAY window and service 
bell are seen at left, mixers 
and hammer mill screen con- 
trols at center, and the old 
mill building, now a cob- 
crushing unit, at right. 


_ FRED HECK 
They move fast. 


From Murphy Products Co., Burl- 
ington, Wis., Nokomis Equity pur- 
chases mainly hog concentrates and 
Spur-On for calves. VyLactos supplies 
the firm with its My-T-Mix specialty. 

Bender Bros. handled construction 
of the Nokomis Equity Elevator Co. 
feed mill, with Prater Pulverizer Co.'s 
engineering department planning the 
complete equipment layout and pro- 
duction flow. 

“We wanted the best possible pro- 
duction program,” Manager Heck stat- 
ed. “So we called on the expert ser- 
vice offered by one of the nation’s 
leading mill machinery manufacturers. 
Naturally, we had a lot of ideas of 
our own and they were incorporated 
into the comprehensive plans.” 

This is the equipment which speeds 
the output of top-flight products at 
Nokomis Equity Elevator Co.: 

Big Chief corn cracker 

Gustafson slurry treater 

Clipper cleaner 

Sidney mixer, two-ton 


: 


The feeds that pay off better for you and your cus- 
tomers—the ranchers, farmers and feeders—are the ones 
you formulate with PROCADIAN UREA FEED MIX- 
TURE. This valuable, low-cost source of protein also helps 
ruminant animals break down and digest coarse roughage. 
PROCADIAN UREA has won a deserved spot in rations 
for cattle and sheep because it is readily available and 
reasonable in cost. Take full advantage of the usefulness 
of Urea by ordering PROCADIAN UREA FEED MIX- 
TURE regularly for your full line of quality ruminant feeds. 


*Trade-mark 


ge 


2 _apolis, Indiana and Fort Worth, Texas. 
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ORDERS ARE FILLED PROMPTLY whenever you need 
PROCADIAN UREA-—from plants at Omaha, Nebraska — 
and Ironton, Ohio and from warehouse stocks at Indian- : 


GE [AST SERUICE 
unite ortolephone 


+NITROGEN DIVISION 


Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 


P.O. Box 166, Omaha 7, Neb. Bellevue 1464 
P.0. Box 98, Ironton, Ohio Ironton 8-4366 
6060 College Ave., Indianapolis 20, Ind. Broadway 5443 
1095 Market St., San Francisco 3, Cal. Hemlock 1-0920 


133 Carnegie Way, N.W., Atlanta 3, Ga. Walnut 7805 
1203 Gervais St., Columbia 1, S. C. Columbia 3-6676 
P.O. Box 28, Hopewell, Va. Hopewell 6366 


1151 South Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. Richmond 7-7251 
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SUBSTANTIAL dividends al- 
ready have accrued to Noko- 
mis (III.) Equity Elevator Co. 
since it built this new $75,000 
mill. Engineer Howard Bau- 
mann and Prater Pulverizer 
Co. helped plan the layout. 


Blue Streak mixer, two-ton 

Blue Streak mill with automatic screen 
change, 75-horsepower 

Prater drag feeder, 16-foot 

Gridley truck hoist, 10-ton 

Steinlite moisture tester 

Efficiency is the byword at Nokomis 
Equity. From the time farmers arrive at 
the modern mill with their own grains to 
the time they leave, speed and accuracy 
are demonstrated visibly. The drag, for 
example, has automatic controls to start it 
when there is a commodity to convey and 
to stop it when the bin from which the 
grain is being moved has been emptied. 

Seven storage bins are located above 
the truck drive-through, with two smaller 
holding bins alongside the drive. Electri- 
cal controls for the entire operation are 
centered in a basement room. 


The 60 by 62-foot Nokomis Equity mill 
and the other buildings which make up 
the firm’s farm service center are located 
alongside a main line of the New York 
Central railroad. Chicago & Eastern II- 
linois rail service also is available. 


A big concrete elevator accommodates 
70,000 bushels of grain in straight com- 
mercial storage. 


“There are several facets to our busi- 
ness,” Manager Heck explained. “But pro- 
duction of A-1 formula rations now is 
primary among them. We store grain com- 
mercially; sell fertilizers, insecticides, sprays, 
and small tools; and do a suprisingly brisk 
business with cigarets, candy, cigars, and 
soft drinks in our office. 

A big soft drink cooler makes dispensing 
the carbonated beverages a simple and 
profitable operation. These sundries seem 
to have especial appeal for some of No- 
komis’ city customers. 

“We cater both to the farm and to the 
urban trade,” Mr. Heck stated. “For city 
‘olks, we provide a bell near our loading 
dock which can be used to summon an 
employe directly to the customer's car. This 
feature is popular with women city dwellers, 
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who many times say they feel ‘lost’ in a 
feed mill.” 

Stretching along the street side of the 
mill are big plate-glass display windows, 
which often feature live displays, particu- 
larly of poultry. Mr. Heck noted that these 
displays appear to appeal especially to ur- 
ban residents. 

Three big overhead doors, similar to 
those used in garage buildings, provide 
easy access to the display-warehouse area. 
Loading docks on three sides of the mill 
building, plus the drive-through, make for 
efficient handling of a heavy volume of 
traffic. 


Nokomis Equity serves a trading area 
with a 20-mile radius. Included in its clien- 
tele are many of its 730 shareholders plus 
hundreds of other citizens. Some of the 
farmer customers depend on the equipment 
in the old mill (see cut) to grind their cobs. 

Nokomis proper has a population of 
2,600, many of whom are shareholders in 
the company. Directors of the firm meet 
monthly to review accomplishments and to 
chart future plans. The board has repeat- 
edly demonstrated its support of the pro- 
gressive policies of Manager Fred Heck. 

Mr. Heck has many years of experience 
in agriculture. Prior to coming to Nokomis 
in 1947, he operated an elevator business 
at Butler, Ill. From 1921 to 1938, he was 


engaged in general farming. 

Aiding Mr. Heck in the busy company 
are Mill Foreman Ben W. Johnson, Elmer 
Workman, Robert Wright, Ed Engelman, 
Dale Janssen, and Miss Esther Johnson, the 
bookkeeper. 

Advertising for Nokomis Equity Elevator 
Co. appears regularly in the Nokomis Free 
Press-Progress. Consistent promotion is 
vital to continued success, Mr. Heck and 
his employers know. In addition, the firm 
mails 200 copies of Allied Mills’ localized 
Barn-E-Gram to its regular customers. 

Firmly in favor of civic organizations, 
Nokomis Equity Elevator Co. is a member 
of Nokomis Rotary. 


The 100-member Nokomis Equity which 
began in business on Jan. 8, 1929, has 
grown substantially through the 26 years 
it has served central Illinois farmers. This 
growth has been reflected in the firm’s 
1954 gross income of $82,000 and its total 
volume of business of $995,307.12. 


Production of balanced rations is ex- 
pected to play an increasingly larger role 
in the total operations of Nokomis Equity 
Elevator Co. and the firm is aware that its 
$75,000 expenditure for a new mill is not a 
gamble, but rather a carefully calculated 
investment in its future and the future of 
scientific feeding in its sction of central 
Illinois. 


The Barnyard Gate 


CARTOON BY TOWNSEND 
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"Ma's so durned crazy about them dressprint sacks 
that | guess we'll have to get some chickens!" 
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What was the next step for him? When- 
ever a problem arises, there is also a sug- 
gested answer. Here his feed supplier's 


FUTURE plans of Al Zmolek 
call for many improvements 
in the busy plant of Farmers 
Feed & Supply Co., Creston, 
lowa. The mill is shown here 
as it looked the day its man- 
ager left for school. 


territory salesman contributed an unexpect- 
ted part when he laid a new promotional 
folder on Al’s desk one day last fall. Wayne 
was scheduling a series of three-day retail 
sales forums too be held at Highland Park, 
Ill. As Al read over the literature, he felt 
he might have some of his questions an- 
swered. 


Mr. Zmolek Goes School 


@ Energetic young Al Zmolek, manager 
and part-owner of a Hawkeye feed concern, 
asked himself these questions just about a 
year ago: 

How can I learn more about my business? 

Where, in the shortest possible time, can 
I draw on practical experiences of others 
to help my business grow? 

Mr. Zmolek is manager and part-owner 
of Farmers Feed & Supply Co., Creston, 
Towa. It’s a growing concern and Al real- 
ized that a lengthy campus course was out 
of the question. The Feed Bag and other 
publications, including highly-regarded text- 
books, were of great help, but he still felt 
he needed a brief “package” course to aid 
him in serving his customers better. 

Al Zmolek left an extension job in Union 
county in southwestern Iowa to inject new 
and aggressive merchandising and manage- 
ment ideas into the established Farmers 
Feed & Supply Co. Like other progressive 
merchants, he had these goals: 

1) To multiply his feed tonnage through 
more effective feeding programs and greater 
service to feeders. 

2) To build his total volume by adding 
and successfully selling sideline merchandise 
in addition to feed. 

3) To be aware of feed industry and 
farming trends in order to be able to plan 
effectively for the future. 

4) To have the most efficient plant and 
store layout possible. 

Al Zmolek produces his own Crest brand 
hog supplement and a high molasses feed. 
In addition, he has a brisk turnover in 
Wayne feeds, manufactured by Allied Mills, 
Inc., Chicago. 

Other prominent brand names at Farmers 
Feed & Supply include Allied Chemical & 
Dye Corp. fertilizers, Lederle medicinals, 
and Morton salt products. 

Among the topics which were —and 
are—of great concern to Iowan Zmolek 
include arguments for and against bulk 
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deliveries, the worth of portable processing 
units, and the application of research to 
production and to feeding. 

“In other words,” Al Zmolek told The 
Feed Bag, “I wanted to know a lot of things 
about each of a score of subjects. It looked 
like a major job of fact-seeking!” 

Al’s physical setup at Creston includes 
three floors, a basement, and two main 
loading platforms, but in many respects very 
cramped area to serve his customers ef- 
ficiently. He would like to widen loading 
platforms and extend a section now hous- 
ing his office into a larger office, showroom 
for displays, and live display section, and 
also to include some show window space. 

Aggressive young Al faced his problems 
frankly and milled over many ideas to 
realize his goals. The energy was there to 
attack the problems too, but missing was 
a “route” of learning he could follow to 
combine most solutions of his business 
training needs. 


SCHOOL DAYS 

Regional and national feed manufacturers 
frequently sponsor training schools and re- 
fresher courses for retailers of their rations. 
These curricula vary in length and in sub- 
ject matter but all perform worthwhile ser- 
vices in, that they help small-town feed men 
keep posted on the most modern research, 
production, and merchandising ideas. 

This article reports on a typical dealer 
school, one in a series conducted by a major 
feed manufacturer. To retailers who have 
never attended courses sponsored by their 
supplement, concentrate, or formula feed 
suppliers, this article may bring home the 
great potential worth of such courses. 

We want to stress again that this article is 
intended to portray the progressive retailer 
training programs of many feed manufac- 
turers through the example of the firm 
featured in this report. 


AL ZMOLEK 
No time for campuses. 


With other dealers who also serve farm 
market areas in Iowa, he drove to the pleas- 
ant Moraine-on-the-Lake hotel, headquarters 
for the courses. Even the trip itself could 
be considered as a part of the program. For 
Al, it meant more time to discuss with 
fellow businessmen those problems and 
goals to make a subject between the sales- 
man, his firm’s other owners, and himself. 
When Al had checked in with the other 
guests that evening, he had already ab- 
sorbed “background” for the program of 
the next three days. 

As Al scanned the mimeographed pro- 
gram sheet during the first morning session, 
he noted best proof of the link from feed 
company research farm through feed qual- 
ity to dealer service for customer satis 
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Leading Farm Journals have 
been telling an amazing story 
of the rapid growth and de- 
velopment of Honeggers' 
service to farm people. No 
other firm has its roots more 
deeply implanted in the good 
earth—and its interests more 
closely tied to the welfare 
of practical farming. 
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ANSWER 
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Solve problem of wastage...time loss...space shortage...through 


PETER HAND’S STANDARD PREMIX PROGRAM 


Convenient and economical. Each batch-size 5- or 10-lb. package provides 
Vitamins, antibiotics and DPPD to fortify one ton of high-quality feed 


You will have better quality control and less worry about 
NEW AND : the quality of your. feeds with Peter Hand Standard Pre- 
IMPROVED... : mixes. Eliminate dangerous under fortification and costly 
Peter Hand Starter 3 overfortification because Peter Hand Standard Premixes 
Peter Hand Grow & Lay 4 provide the correct fortification for every feed. 
Peter Hand Grow-Lay-Breeder 5 Only the highest quality, full potency vitamins and other 
Peter Hand Premix-Turkey ; feed additives are used in Peter Hand products to assure 
Peter Hand Premix-Duck : maximum compatibility, stability and biological availability. 
Peter Hand Premix-Pig : Why not let the Peter Hand Research Staff, Laboratory 
s and Research Farm give you these economies and product 
control with its know-how and experience. Use Peter Hand 
Standard Premixes—products of ‘Progressive Nutrition” 


PETER HAND FOUNDATION 


DIV. PETER HAND BREWERY CO. 
1000 West North Avenue, Chicago 22, Illinois - MOhawk 4-6300 
CUSTOM PREMIXES—TO YOUR SPECIFICATIONS AVAILABLE WITH SAME RIGID CONTROLS 
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faction. A half-day visit to the Allied Mills 
research farm actually was more than a 
feature. First, a half-day inside of talks 
about the latest findings nutrition-wise, then 
the farm tour, next a full day afforded Al 
and the other dealers opportunity to throw 
questions, comments stimulated by what 
they saw at the 600-acre feed testing center 
at Libertyville, Ill. The farm visit was 
center point for all that went before and 
that followed on the program. 

At the forum sessions held in the hotel, 
Mr. Zmolek added these ideas to his notes 
and to his mental file: 

On the overall feed sales picture (from the 
vice president in charge of sales): “The 
business is no more than what the dealer 
determines it will be.” 

On aid offered by the supplier (from a 
top sales executive): How quality is re- 
quired and is carefully checked throughout 
production. 
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HIGHLIGHTS in Al Zmolek's 
intensified business course are 
pictured here. At upper left, 
he is seated at the aisle in 
second row listening to a 
message of welcome. Below, 
he boards a bus for the re- 
search farms and at bottom 
inspects part of the dairy 
barn layout. At upper right, 
he tests the texture of a 
ration. View at center right 
shows Mr. Zmolek answering 
questions posed by The Feed 
Bag's editor at Highland 
Park, Ill. At lower right, Al 
and his salesman guide are 
ready to enter their car for 
the drive back to Creston, 
lowa. 


On nutritional advances (from a research 
executive): Scientific balancing of ingred- 
ients is vital for best results. 

On research farm work (he saw it him- 
self): Testing is conducted on a practical 
basis, rather than in a test-tube atmosphere. 

On explaining research to farmers (by 
the research director): How to use props 
and common examples to stress importance 
of formula feeds. 

On merchandising (from the assistant ad 
chief): How to tie together the many facets 
of a successful promotion program. 

On general management (from a top 
authority): “Think what your products will 
do for the customer; train your personnel 
to do what you do. You never go broke 
taking a profit.” 

From fellow Wayne retailers, Mr. Zmolek 
heard advice on credit, effective sales pro- 
motion plans, and farmer education. From 
educational staff members, he got more 
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solid facts and then had an opportunity to 
shoot questions at the experts. The sup- 
plier’s sales educational chief then reviewed 
the entire program as presented at the farm 
and at the Highland Park hotel. 

Fun and entertainment blended with a 
little more instruction filled the remaining 
evening and half day Al and the other 
dealers spent at the forum. The evening of 
the second day was a recreation break for a 
special banquet and entertainment. 

The following day the dealers filled a 
caravan of cars Chicago-bound for a tour 
of the Board of Trade. There an unforget- 
table look at the grain trading activity and 
an explanatory lecture on how trading is 
done were followed by a final luncheon at 
the nearby Atlantic hotel. 

Enroute back to hometown Creston, Iowa, 
with his supplier's salesman, Basil Norcross, 
Dealer Al Zmolek had much to think over, 
sift, and channel to the needs of his business. 
Some of his fact sources were down in the 
“black and white” of the mimeographed 
or printed material from the forum, a lot 
more were in the “thinking cap” stage for 
him. 

From each, he plans to draw for business 
growth during the next year and further 
along in what he is determined will be a 
profitable feed future. 


Southern Industries Buys 


Oyster Shell Products 


Assets of Oyster Shell Products Corp. 
have been sold to Southern Industries Corp. 
of Mobile, Ala., it has been announced. 
The purchase includes the Morgan City, 
La., operation as well as all brand names 
and trademarks. 

Oyster Shell, of New Rochelle, N. Y., 
and St. Louis, manufactures Pilot brand 
oyster shell for poultry. Oyster Shell per- 
sonnel and policy will not change, Southern 
Industries revealed. 

The firm said that Arthur Ackerman and 
Gustaf Ackerman, brothers and former 
principals of Oyster Shell, have retained 
other interests at Berwick, La., and will 
be available as consultants. 

William J. (Bill) Westerman has been 
elected vice president of the new corpora- 
tion. Formerly vice president of sales, ad- 
vertising, and traffic, Mr. Westerman will 
continue to headquarter at St. Louis. A 
district sales office will be maintained at 
New Rochelle, with Howard Hand in 
charge. 


Central Soya Chattanooga 
Plant Nears Completion 


Its new feed plant being constructed at 
Chattanooga, Tenn., is nearing completion, 
Central Soya Co., Fort Wayne, Ind., has 
disclosed. A concrete slip form was used 
to pour the entire building. 

The 110-foot high structure measures 200 
by 40 feet and is designed to house 128 
ingredient and feed holding bins and mix- 
ing, grinding, and conveying equipment. 

Central Soya said that nearly 5,500 cubic 
yards of concrete, 600 tons of reinforcing 
steel, and nine days were needed for con- 
struction of the structure. 
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Birkett Wisconsin Sales 
Manager for Murphy 


William Birkett has been appointed a di- 
visional sales manager for Murphy Products 
Co., Burlington, Wis., the firm has an- 
nounced. Mr. Birkett has been assigned the 
western half of Wisconsin. 


WILLIAM BIRKETT 


The new appointee joined Murphy's sales 
staff in 1951 as a district distributor in the 
Richland Center area of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Birkett graduated from Plattville State Col- 
lege in 1947. He also is a graduate of 
Racine County Agricultural School. 


Plan Special Program for 


Mutual August Meet 


The 1955 convention of the Mutual Mil- 
lers & Feed Dealers association will be held 
Aug. 16-17 in the Jamestown hotel at 
Jamestown, N.Y. 

A special program is being planned in 
celebration of the association’s 40th an- 
niversary. 


Forage, Grain Sorghums 


Fed Widely in Ohio 


Sorghums can provide a substitute for 
corn in parts of Ohio, the Ohio agricultural 
experiment station has reported. Both for- 
age and grain sorghums can be used where 
corn acreage is restricted, a station ag- 
ronomist said. 

J. L. Parsons pointed out that the forage 
types are useful as emergency pasture. 
Sorghum grain is similar to corn in feeding 
value except it is higher in protein and 
lower in fat content, he said. Both corn 
and sorghum silage are said to be about 
equal in milk producing qualities. 


e@ E. R. CARPENTER CO., Richmond, 
Va., has installed a new 75-horsepower 
Jacobson hammer mill. 


VENEZUELAN VISITOR 
A study of midwestern feed mills and 
research farms has been completed by Dr. 
Jacob Berkowitsch of a Venezuelan feed 
firm. Dr. Carl W. Lindow, feed counselor 
of Battle Creek, Mich., accompanied the 
visitor on his tour. 


Adult Turkeys Can Spread 
Paratyphoid to Young 


Adult turkeys can spread paratyphoid 
infections to young poults, according to 
Dr. P. B. Barto of the University of Illinois. 
Dr. Barto said that adult birds act as carriers 
and transmit the disease through their eggs. 

Symptoms are stunted growth, diarrhea, 
or depression, Dr. Barto explained. The 
disease can cause losses up to 90 per cent 
of the affected birds, he added. Nitrafura- 
zone has been found an effective treatment 
for the ill. 


Jazz Feed Shipments in 


April Up 34 Per Cent 


Shipments of Jazz feed during last April 
increased 34 per cent from April, 1954, 
Cosby-Hodges Milling Co., Birmingham, 
Ala., has disclosed. The firm also noted 
that 20 new Jazz dealerships have been 
established in the past three months. 

President W. Cosby Hodges revealed the 
tonnage increase at a recent meeting of 
Georgia, Florida, and Mississippi district . 
sales managers. 


Two St. Louis Managers 
Named by Fulton Bag 


John F. Ryan has been appointed man- 
ager of the St. Louis multiwall paper bag 
division for Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, 
the New Orleans concern has announced. 
Mr. Ryan formerly managed multiwall sales 
in the St. Louis area. 

Fulton also has named August W. 
Moenkhaus manager of textile and multi- 
wall bag sales at St. Louis, Mo. 

Mr. Ryan has been with Fulton for 25 
years and Mr. Moenkhaus for 28 years. 


Both new appointees are natives of St. 
Louis. 


Add Four Farm Products 
To CCC Export List 


Four commodities have been added to 
the list of farm products which the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. may barter for ship- 
ment to foreign countries, the Department 
of Agriculture has disclosed. Added were 
oats, grain sorghums, barley, and rye. 

The recent action also permits export to 
any friendly country instead of certain 
foreign countries. The program previously 
was limited to exchanges of wheat, corn, 
and dairy products for supplemental strate- 
gic and critical materials. 

@ MARYDALE FEED MILL, Lake 
Charles, La., has installed a new Blue Streak 
mixer. 
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SOY BEAN OIL MEAL 
NEW PROCESS (SOLVENT) = 
PEASIZE 
PELLETS 
FLAKES 
50% SOYBEAN MEAL 


LINSEED OIL MEAL 

OLD PROCESS (EXPELLER) 
PELLETS 
PEASIZE 


BUFFALO 5, N.Y. - BELLEVUE, OHIO 
CHICAGO, ILL. - MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
DECATUR, ILL. - DES MOINES, IOWA 3 3 
EDGEWATER, N. J. - LONG BEACH, CALIF. 
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Kracked Korn 


There are two kinds of girls: Those 

who neck, and bridesmaids. 
* 
ILL BILL 

Irate mother: “Doctor, I think your bill 
is outrageous!” 

Doctor: “Don’t forget that I made 12 
trips to your home when your son had the 
measles.” 

Mother: “Yes, and don’t you forget that 
it was my son that infected the whole 
school.” 

A delegate-at-large is a feed man who 

attends the convention without his wife. 


David O. Flynn: The taxpayer no longer 
fears that congress will let him down; he 
justs hopes it will let him up. 

THE CAD 

Husband: “What? Beans again?” 

Wife: “What's the matter? Monday you 
liked beans. Tuesday you liked beans. Wed- 
nesday you liked beans. Now all of a sud- 
den on Thursday you don’t like beans!” 

* « 


Doc Anklam: Things have a way of 
working out for the best. Other people’s 
troubles are never as bad as ours, but 
their children are always a whole lot worse. 


TRACE MINERALS 


_ for feed concentrates 


COBALT CARBONATE 
COBALT SULFATE 
COBALT SULFATE 
MONOHYDRATE 
COPPER CARBONATE 
COPPER HYDRATE 
COPPER SULFATE 


IRON OXIDE 

IRON SULFATE 
MAGNESIUM SULFATE 
MANGANESE CARBONATE 
MANGANESE SULFATE 
ZINC CARBONATE 

ZINC SULFATE 


Uniformity and good quality are characteristics 
of all Harshaw Trace Mineral Compounds. These de- 
pendable necessities enable you to maintain the correct 
percentages of essential elements in your concentrates 
and furnish a complete mineral supplement to the feed 
industry. Let Harshaw supply your requirements from 


convenient stock locations. 


SEND FOR YOUR COPY OF 
“Functions and Requirements of Cobalt Livestock Rations”’ 


rue HARSHAW 


CHEMICAL co. 


1945 East 97th Street, Cleveland 6, Ohio 


CHICAGO CINCINNATI 


LOS ANGELES NEW YORK 
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CLEVELAND 


DETROIT 
PHILADELPHIA 


HOUSTON 
PITTSBURGH 


SNORE STORY 
Patsy: “My husband has no idea what 
I go through when he snores.” 

Diane: “So what? Mine never misses 
his small change, either.” 
* 

Ed Howe: A good scare is worth more to 
a man than good advice. 
& 
SHAKE, RATTLE, ROLL 
“Well, I guess I might as well put the 
motion before the house,” said the bur. 
lesque queen as she went on stage. 


* * & 

A top-notch carpenter always keeps a 
straight face while repairing a do-it-your- 
self project. 

DRY TRACK 

Son: “Pop, it says here that Russian dogs 
are faster than American dogs. How come?” 

Pop: “Because in Russia it’s so far be- 
tween trees.” : 

Gossip is like muddy water. Let it stand 

and it’ll settle in 2 hurry. 
CAMERA CAPERS 

A small camera club had longed for the 
day when it could have a live model for 
some nude photographic studies. It took 
awhile for the club treasury to get enough 
money, but the big night finally came. The 
model arrived and the cameras were ready. 

Unfortunately, the model had been wear- 
ing tight garters that left deep imprints on 
her legs. She and various volunteers tried 
for half an hour to rub away the garter 
marks so they wouldn't show in the photos. 
They finally decided she should wait in 
another room for an hour while they had 
their business meeting. 

An hour later they went to get her. She 
got up — she had been sitting for an hour 
on a cane-bottomed chair. 


* * & 
Philosophy is merely a study that enables 
man to be unhappy more intelligently. 
& 


REVEALING SCENE 
Stage Manager: “I wish you'd wear a dress 
in the third act that is not quite so daringly 


Actress: “But this is the latest style, anJ 
I paid a fortune for it. I can’t see why I 
should change.” 

Stage Manager: “Well, in that scene 
when your husband says, ‘Woman, you're 
hiding something from me,’ the audience 
just laughs. They just can’t figure out 
what he means.” 

* 

Jim Dilley: The world’s most illeg ble 
writing is probably a doctor’s prescription 
written with a post office pen. 

* * 
HEY THERE 

A tipsy conventioneer took a short cu’ 
through a cemetery on his way back to th 
hotel. Getting drowsy, he jumped into a» 
open grave. He awoke an hour later feelin: 
very cold and found he couldn't climb ou: 
of the grave. 

“Help!” he shouted. “I’m cold and can‘ 
get out!” 

Another tipsy conventioneer taking th 
same route heard the cries and approache« 
the grave. 

“It’s no wonder you're cold,” he said t 
the first conventioneer. “You've kicked o!: 
all your dirt!” : 
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You get more than 


a bulk truck at 
SPROUT-WALDRON 


You get many plus values when you deal 
with your SPROUT-WALDRON MAN. He 
has America’s most complete line of feed 
milling equipment, and can afford to be 
entirely unbiased in his recommendations. 

You also get on-the-spot guidance on 
the installation of all nece 
essary auxiliary equipment — 
for a complete bulk feed © 
delivery system, including | 
properly designed bins for Gyms 
your customers. 

YourSpROUT-WALDRON 
MAN is thoroughly trained & 
to help solve your prob- | 
lems. He’s practical, sin- 
cere, willing, and anxious > 
to help you increase your ¢Chyck Johnson 
profits year after year. And 
being one of a team, he has access to the 
accumulated experience of the entire 
een sales and engineering 
staff. 

Chuck Johnson, pictured here, spent al- 
most ten years in the engineering depart- 
ments of Allied Mills and Quaker Oats 
before joining Sprout-Waldron as a sales 
engineer seven years ago. His customers 
can attest to the great amount of assist- 
ance they receive from Chuck. With such 
men to help you, you’re bound to buy 
right at Sprout-Waldron. 


SPROUT-WALDRON 


CONVEYING 
EQUIPMENT 


You'll find a complete line of the latest, 
most improved belt, screw, and drag con- 
veyors that move feeds horizontally, ver- 
tically, and on an incline at Sprout- 
Waldron ... as well as everything for 
bucket elevator installations. 


FOR PROFITABLE 
BULK DELIVERIES- 


PIPES FEEDS HIGHER, FARTHER, FASTER... 
AT LESS COST—SERVES ALL CUSTOMERS 


Are you prepared to profit from the new shift in the feed market . . . the 
swing to PIPED-IN FEEDS? More and more feeders are demanding this 
modern service. It saves their money, their time, their storage space, their 
feed ...cuts their work...and provides greater cleanliness. 

Feed millers who meet this demand now with the Sprout-Waldron ‘ 
Feed Piper trucks are winning new customers, holding old ones. They’re 


HARVESTORE increasing their sales volumes of feeds and at the same time reducing 
: their costs of bagging, handling, and warehousing sacked feeds. 
STORAGE —" ie The Feed Piper truck unloads by air. Its flexible steel hose has 
STRUCTURE —— almost unlimited “reach” and “lift” for practically all normal needs. 
ay sees f TS You can fill the most out-of-the-way bins quickly, easily. When per- 

OE TOS EE SLOLARE OF ends, manent piping is installed to farm bins, feed is delivered as easily and as 
hard-to-handle feeds and 
bulk feed ingredients. It 


Multiple compartments permit different feeds to be carried in the 
same load without intermixing. In unloading, there is no separation of 
light and heavy materials, and a minimum of particle breakage. Con- 
tamination between loads is eliminated. 

Feed Piper trucks have a minimum of moving parts... fewer than 
trucks that unload mechanically. Maintenance is low. There are no screws 
or augers to cause trouble. All the mechanism is on the truck body. 

A SELF-LOADING DEVICE is optional equipment with the Feed 
Piper truck. It can draw grain or feedstuffs from the feeders’ bins, secur- 
ing payloads for return trips. It can unload feed or grain from railroad 
cars and, if desired, blow the load into other trucks. Many other adapta- 
tions are possible with the self-loader. 

The Feed Piper truck is available in a range of models with your 


is flexible, economical 
to install, movable. 
Walls are glass-surfaced 
steel. Bolted and sealed }{—4~——1 
construction throughout. | 
bottom unloader dis- 

charges from flat floor surface. Stored ma- 
terials are withdrawn easily, even when 
they tend to pack or bridge. Unloader can 
be installed in existing bins or silos. 


<> 


choice of chassis. Designed and built by Sprout-Waldron’s milling and 
SPROUT-WALDRON pneumatic engineers, it’s the industry’s most advanced equipment for 
PNEU-VAC PIPED-IN FEEDS. Ask your SPROUT-WALDRON MAN or write for 


This is the most advanced full details. 


negative-pressure or draw- oes 
through system. Fan is lo- — ae 
cated on opposite side of 
collector from material con- 
veying line. Material does 
not pass through fan. Me- 
chanical friction and exteri- 


or dusting are eliminated. : 


The unit is self-cleaning. Materials can be | 


*FEED PIPER, PIPED-IN-FEEDS 
are trademarks of Sprout-Waldron 


SPROUT-WALDRON 


22 LOGAN STREET * MUNCY, PA. @ 
Exclusive Canadian Distributors: Strong-Seott, Limited, Winnipeg 


routed anywhere you can run a pipe. 
There is a minimum of moving parts. 


3 
PELLET MILLS - HAMMER, ROLLER. ATTRITION, ano BURR STONE MILLS - MIXERS - SCREW. BELT. ane PNEUMATIC 
CONVEYORS - BUCKET ELEVATORS - CUTTERS. CRUSHERS. ano FEEDERS - REELS. SEPARATORS. ano ASPIRATORS 390 
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Low Cost Feeding for 


OA 


Loese-Housing for 


®| Safeguard Your 


ROWING STALLS 
is SAVE PIGS 


On-The-Farm 


ADVERTISING 
at no cost 


Special Feeding For 
The Brood Sow 


CREEP-FEEDING 
BEEF CALVES 


By Henry Arthur 
REEP-FEEDING of beef calves is 
advisable and profitable whenever 
maximum gains are desired. This is espe- 
cially true in the case of purebreds and of 
well-bred calves that are to be sold for 
beef at weaning time or soon after. Even 
when farm-raised calves are to be sold as 
feeders, they usually bring enough more 
return because of additional weight and 
better finish, to make creep-feeding profit- 
able. 
In 27 tests, calves which were creep-fed 
gained an average of 0.39 lb. per day more 
than others not creep-fed. In most of these 
tests the greater gains and the increased 
selling price paid a good profit for the 
grain mixture fed. 
In general, creep-feeding has not been 
profitable when calves run with their 
mothers on excellent pasture and are then 
fattened on grain for 4 or 5 months after 
weaning. 
Calves eat whole grains very well up to 
an age of 6 to 9 months. Thus a very good 
grain mixture can be made of: 

45% shelled corn 

45% whole oats 

10% Minn. 36% Linseed Pellets 
Build the creep in the feed yard or pas- 
ture at a spot where the calves tend to 
gather such as near the watering place. 
What about solvent extracted linseed 
meal, like Minnesota 36%? The Iowa Ag. 
Experiment Station reports, ‘The factors 
responsible for ‘bloom’ in cattle fed lin- 
seed meal proved not to be tied up with 
the unsaturated fatty acids in the oil. 
Linseed without added oil (solvent ex- 
tracted) should be just as effective as ‘old 
process’ linseed meal in promoting high 
finish.” 
Minnesota 36% currently sells as low as 
“old process” or even lower. Ask your 
feed dealer. 


Minnesota Linseed Oil Co. 
Minneapolis 21, Minnesote 


36%Lingood 
Oil Meal 


There's a Quality Difference, 
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Every Other Saturday, state farm papers carry these 
Minnesota Linseed Oil messages to upper Midwest 
feeders. The ads are made to look like “editorials” 
because this type of ad has very high readership. Most 
of each ad will be devoted to feeding and manage- 
ment information with plenty of identification for the 
“Minnesota 36%” brand. They are being written by 
one of the country’s top nutritional experts, whose 
college will not permit him to identify himself. You 
can count on them for being factual. 


Cash in on the campaign . . .When customers ask for 
“oil meal’”’—sell them Minnesota 36%—because 
feeders know that “‘there’s a quality difference’. 


Ads like these in every issue of ... 
e THE FARMER 
® WISC. AGRICULTURIST 
WALLACES’ FARMER 
® NEBRASKA FARMER 
© PRAIRIE FARMER 


Order Your Supply of Hand- 
out Folders—"'Feeding With 
Minnesota” 


STerling 1-9511 


THERE’S A QUALITY DIFFERENCE! 
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Some Farmers Sea 


Hustling Feed Merchant Serves Them 


@ From fairly recent wilderness 
through stump farms to modern ur- 
banization and industry is the story 
of Bremerton, Wash., and the key to 
the growth of the National Avenue 
Feed €& Hardware store owned by 
Lloyd and Jessie Jones. 


Development of their feed business 
has been simultaneous with the chang- 
ing conditions in the area, explained 
Mr. and Mrs. Jones, who have worked 
together as a team in building their 
investment up from a minor sack feed 
business into a major diversified prod- 
ucts enterprise. 


Eight years ago, Mr. Jones retired 
from his job as a supervisor in the 
Bremerton navy yard, where so many 
famous fighting ships have been built 
or renovated — including the carriers 
Yorktown and Roosevelt, now in dry- 
dock there. The Joneses took their 
savings and invested them in a small 
feed business, and without previous 
feed experience built it up from a one- 
room business into one which has ex- 
tended five times the original sales. 


Basically, the entire business was 
carried on in one small building 20 by 
30 feet — and which now makes 
up only half the salesroom. The first 
owner handled only sacked feeds, but 
Mr. Jones and his wife immediately 
recognized the need for sidelines, and 
promptly added a hardware depart- 
ment. 

He has been adding more sidelines, 
adding more onto his buildings, and 
adding more profits ever since. 


By D. LANG CLARK 


It was not long before his customers 
discovered that Mr. Jones was carry- 
ing many products which saved them 
trips downtown, for the store is sev- 
eral miles outside of Bremerton prop- 
er. The owner found it necessary to 
add on another 20 by 35-foot section 
to his building toward the back. This 
he managed in an attractive manner so 
that the salesroom is constructed en- 
tirely of cement block. It is painted 
light green. 

Next a storage building 30 by 35 
feet was added on next door with fa- 
cilities for keeping quantities of baby 
turkeys, chicks, and ducklings, with 
sales ranging from 100 to 600 monthly 
during the year. 

There is an additional 2,500 square 
feet of storage space in the back, pri- 
marily for sacked feeds, fertilizers, 
and bedding materials. 

On the right of the main building 
is a small greenhouse containing house 
and summer plants. It is nine by 
28 feet in size, and contains plants 
bought from local nursery product 
wholesalers. 


The store offers many other garden- 
ing supplies for customers, such as 
garden gloves, large and small tools 
displayed on several racks attached to 


URBANIZATION'S challenge 
is being met squarely and 
profitably by the owners of 
this busy feed outlet at Brem- 
erton, Wash. 


LLOYD & JESSIE JONES 


In a transition period. 


the walls, clippers, hoses, power lawn 
mowers, pest killers, and a complete 
coverage of insecticide and fungicide 
powders and liquids. 

The Joneses recently enlarged their 
package seeds inventory, so there are 
now five large racks of flower and 
vegetable seeds on display, which adds 
an attractive splash of color to a dark 
corner of the salesroom. 

“Customers find it hard to resist 
them,” said Mrs. Jones, “and our 
turnover in package seeds is rapid.” 

The hardware department is the 
oldest and largest sideline depart- 
ment, however, accounting for 10 per 
cent of the total sales. Here the cus- 
tomer can obtain almost anything he 
needs for his household, including 
small kitchen tools, plastic food bags, 
pots and pans, light bulbs, garbage 
pails, canister sets, saws, screwdriv- 


«= ers and other small tools, plumbing 


NATIONAL AVE. EED & HARDWARE 


KEK TO® 
KEM-GL 
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supplies, and paints. 


The store shelves display a full 
line of paints, putty, lacquers, and 
wall paper cleaner, as well as other 
painter's supplies. The Joneses coop- 
erate with the paint distributor in giv- 
ing free booklets on interior decorating 


| to interested customers. 


Eighty per cent of the total sales 


m are attributable to sacked feeds brought 


in from Albers Milling Co. in Seattle 


i at the rate of about 50 to 70 tons a 


i month. The feed is delivered by truck 


and ferry boat —the primary means 


of transportation—across Puget 
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sound. 

The feeds are for cows, chickens, horses, 
rabbits, ducks, and turkeys which are raised 
on “stump farms” in the area. 

“There are small acreages on which 
farmers clean off tree stumps left by lumber 
companies, and farm unimproved land,” 
explained Mr. Jones. “This was all wilder- 
ness not too many years ago,” he continued 
proudly. 

“It is remarkable to see the success of 
these farmers, considering the natural handi- 
caps of the land.” 

The other 10 per cent of sales on the 
store ledger are made up of other miscel- 
laneous products including small appliances, 
fence wire, window materials for poultry 
houses, storm doors and windows for ga- 
rages, houses, and farm animal buildings, 
lawn seed, and twine. 

Dog food is a profitable seller for the 
store and brand names include some of the 
best known. Cat foods also sell well. 


“We sell a lot of bulk dog food,” said 
affable Mr. Jones, known by his custom- 
ers for his friendly good humor and quick 
wit. “However, the chain stores still have 
the main business in the canned dog foods 
line,” he added. 

Other pet supplies offered are dog leashes 
and collars, medications, vitamins, and bird 
seed. Another popular item in the store 
is a large selection of fertilizers. 

Machinery rentals comprise an important 
aspect of the Jones customer service, which 
small farmers and home owners find very 
convenient. Machines rented and sold in- 
clude tillers, grass seed and fertilizer spread- 
ers, spike disk, and a weed burner, which 
has recently been added to the rental de- 
partment. 

“Impulse” buying luxury goods such as 
planters of many shapes, sizes, and colors; 
bird cages; and diversified small pottery 
gifts are placed in or near the front plate 
glass windows of the salesroom where they 
make an attractive display, as well as catch- 
ing the customer's eye upon entering and 
leaving the store. 


Behind the long sales counter extending 
along one wall and in the middle near the 
cash register are shelves holding candy and 
cigarettes, which add to the store’s revenue. 

A small office in the rear of the store 
contains a desk, files, typewriter, and phone, 
and is where Mrs. Jones does her bookkeep- 
ing when she is not busy selling. 


Free deliveries are made by Mr. Jones in 
his three-quarter-ton pickup truck in which 
he covers a radius of about 20 miles, in- 
cluding Bremerton, Manette, Belfair, and 
the Kitsap lake area. 


Advertising is placed once a month in 
the local newspaper, with heavy summer 
advertising in the farmers’ column of the 
paper. 

The ability of this enterprising man-and- 
wife team to recognize the changing needs 
of the community in which they live has 
enabled them to establish, without experi- 
ence, a thriving business in feed, even in 
“Navy Yard City,” as Bremerton, Wash., 
is called frequently. 

@ NEWMAN SEED €& FEED CO., Brod- 
head, Wis., recently sponsored an open 
house for its customers and friends. 
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Nopco Promotes Hochberg 


To Research Director 


Elevation of Dr. Melvin Hochberg to di- 
rector of research and production in its 
vitamin division has been announced by 
Nopco Chemical Co., Harrison, N. J. His 
promotion was disclosed by Assistant Vice 
President Harold A. Swanson, executive; in 
charge of the division. 


DR. MELVIN HOCHBERG 


Dr. Hochberg previously headed the 
Nopco vitamin products laboratory, a post 
he will continue to fill in addition to assum- 
ing responsibility for production in the vita- 
min division. He joined Nopco in 1947. 

The new research chief holds a doctorate 
from New York University, where he ma- 
jored in chemistry. 


Ander, Foster Elected as 
Officers at Des Moines 


Executive responsibilities for the Des 
Moines Feed €& Grain club now are in the 
capable hands of Carl J. Ander, the new 
president, and Dean F. Foster, newly-elected 
secretary-treasurer. Both were chosen at the 
club’s annual meeting recently. 

New President Ander is sales manager 
for the Des Moines soybean operation of 
Swift & Co., Chicago. Mr. Foster directs 
sales for VyLactos Laboratories, Inc. 

Mr. Ander previously served as secretary- 
treasurer of the club. Mr. Foster long has 
been active in the organization and was 
general chairman of this year’s field day 
at Des Moines. 


Roberts, Duncan Named to 
New Posts by Pillsbury 


Promotion of Ed Roberts to manager of 
its branch office and warehouse at South 
St. Paul, Minn., has been announced by the 
feed and soy division of Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis. The unit at South St. 
Paul is a direct mill branch which serves 
customers in northern Wisconsin, eastern 


South Dakota, and Minnesota. 

Mr. Roberts previously was a salesman 
for Pillsbury and a manager of its distribu- 
tion operation at Waseca, Minn. Replacing 
him in the latter post is W. H. Duncan, pre- 
viously a Pillsbury feed outlet manager in 
Arkansas. Mr. Duncan also has had experi- 
ence in the grain business in Iowa. 


Industry Career Day Set 
At East Lansing June 28 


Michigan State College will hold its 
fourth annual elevator and feed career day 
June 28 on the East Lansing campus. The 
popular annual event is co-sponsored by the 
Michigan Feed €& Grain association and in- 
troduces high school graduates to the op- 
portunities offered by the Spartan training 
course for feed industry positions. 

Members of the Michigan association, 
county agents, and vocational agriculture 
teachers will team up to bring an estimated 
100 prospective enrollees to East Lansing. 
In general charge of the one-day event is 
George Greenleaf, coordinator of elevator 
and farm supply training on the campus. 


Employes Extinguish Fire 
Danger to Pratt Plant 


Fifteen Pratt employes recently fought 
endangering fire-at Pratt Food Co., Ham- 
mond, Ind., the firm has reported. A nearby 
burning chemical plant threatened Pratt, 
but the group’s action permitted the firm to 
be in normal production the next day. 

One warehouse containing ingredients, 
packaging materials, promotion materials, 
and machinery was lost, Pratt reported. 

Pratt President Richard Shanaman said 
the fire-fighting employes were Mary Lou 
Horvath, Karl Mahlstedt, Harold Bush, Ken 
Du Fon, Ken Holt, Emil Elbers, Wayne 
Cooper, Nels Backlund, Henry Lessner, Ro- 
man Soleck, Henry Kekelic, Bernard Du- 
czinski, Stanley Michaloski, George Allen, 
and Eugene Choice. 


Staley Elects Two Men 


To Executive Offices 


Election of W. R. Boyer as treasurer and 
L. S. Roehm as a vice president has beer 
noted by A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., Decatur. 
Ill. Mr. Boyer has been with the firm for 
21 years and succeeds the late Ray Bass. 

Mr. Roehm manages the company’s corn 
division. He joined Staley in 1951 after 
service with Dow Chemical Co., Midland, 
Mich. 

Staley voted its regular 25-cent quarterly 
dividend payable June 6 and also the usua! 
94-cent payment on its $3.75 preferred. 


@ MAX KAATZ, Green Lake, Wis., has 
remodeled his plant and has installed a new 
Bryant hammer mill. 


MORRIS TO MINNEAPOLIS 

President E. F. Morris of Morris-Mc- 
Adams Co., Inc., Chicago, is moving to 
Minneapolis, he has disclosed. Mr. Morri: 
will handle distribution of his firm's prod 
ucts in Minnesota. His new mail address 1s 
-Minneapolis P. O. Box 373. 
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Another Grand Champion turkey raised 


You provide better service that builds bigger profits... 
when you urge turkey raisers to keep their birds on a 
continuous low-level Histostat preventive program. Results 
on millions of turkeys prove that Histostat is effective 
against Blackhead. And, its cost is low... only a few 
pennies per bird for continuous treatment. 


When Blackhead strikes mortality may be from 50% 
to 100%, in uncontrolled outbreaks. Low-cost Histostat 
helps prevent these losses...helps protect turkey 
profits, and protects your interests too. 


Successful turkey growers are an asset to your business 
... so recommend effective Blackhead prevention. Rec- 
ommend feed containing Histostat, or sell it in drums 
for use in drinking water. Write for Histostat prospectus. 


DON’T LET THEM WAIT ‘TIL IT’S TOO LATE 


Sell turkey growers a continuous 
Histostat Preventive Program 
before symptoms like these appear: 


Uleerated Ceca—Enlarged Ceca 
contain a greenish-yellow mate- 
rial or cheesy cores. 


Liver Lesions—Liver has disc- 

2 like areas tan or gray around 
the edge, white and red in the 
center. 


Drooping Wings and tail, lowered 
3 head, ruffled feathers; bright- 
yellow droppings 
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on feed containing Histostat 


Brinkmans win grand champion 
and 6 other awards at Ohio Dressed- 
Turkey Show. 


Mr. and Mrs. Rex Brinkman, Findlay, 
Ohio, are shown with the Grand Cham- 
pion Dressed Turkey and the awards 
they received at the Ohio Dressed-Tur- 
key Show. The Brinkmans won 7 rib- 
bons out of 8 birds shown. 


They captured the Grand Champion 
Awards in both the show and growers 
classes. One group of three hens shown, 
won lst, 2nd and 3rd places. 


Mr. Brinkman says, “We are very well 
satisfied with Histostat in our turkey ra- 
tions. It has practically eliminated Black- 
head in our flock the past two seasons.’’ 


Recommend feed containing 


to prevent mortality due to 
Hexamitiasis and Coccidiosis 


Recommend 


Granules for the drinking water 
to reduce mortality due to Blue Comb 


Recommend 


for the feed 
as the “First Aid’’ for 
convalescent turkeys 


Write for complete information 
DR. SALSBURY’S LABORATORIES - Charles City, lowa 


recommend, promote and profit from 


Lala 
SALSBURYS 


complete line of poultry medicines 
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— At Your Service 


For Better Pelleting 


One thing you'll like about California Pellet Mill 
Co. is the service you get and the men who give 
that service. 

CPM Representatives are pellet plant special- 
ists. These men are experts in the sales and service 
of the complete line of California Pellet Mills and 
associated equipment. 


If you haven’t already met the CPM man in 
your area, why not ask him to drop in and go over 
your particular problem with you? He’s a fully 
experienced feed plant man, well qualified to serve 
you every step of the way, from your initial plan- 
ning and plant layout stages, through the installa- 
tion, Operation and servicing of your California 
Pellet Mills and Equipment. 

Look to the leader for more profitable pelleting 
— and look to the CPM “men on the line” for 
service that counts! 


Ample die stocks and other CPM parts Write for new free bulie- 
and spares are carried in three big tins just off the press! No. 
**Main line’’ warehouses. CPM custom- 5501 on famous ‘‘Century"’ 
ers everywhere get fast action on serv- 75 & 100 HP Models; No. 
ice and parts. 5500 on the CPM ‘‘HYFLO"’ 
intermediate size. 
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) CALIFORNIA 
PELLET MILLS 


AQ Aleaaio 
San Francisco 


Harrisburg 


Jack Mitchel 


St. Louis 


Jack Little 


Kansas City 


Atlanta 


CALIFORNIA PELLET MILL COMPANY 
1800 FOLSOM STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 3, CALIFORNIA 
1114 E. WABASH AVENUE, CRAWFORDSVILLE, INDIANA 
1728 GRAND AVENUE, KANSAS CITY 8, MISSOURI 
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@ Miers in the matter of taking up a 
customer's time in loading up his truck 
is a key factor in the success of Econo- 
my Mills, located in Lubbock, Tex. 
This city, approximately 300 miles 
northwest of Fort Worth, is consid- 
SPEEDY handling of orders is 

the rule of the day every day 

at the modern plant of Econ- 

omy Mills, Lubbock, Tex. This 

firm serves an important ag- 

ricultural section which is 

highly irrigated and highly 

prosperous. 

ered to be the heart of the irrigation 
belt in this part of the United States 
and a mirror of the feed and milling 
operations in this area. Grinding and 
milling are the company’s chief activi- 
ties. 


Misers With Minutes 


Texans Don’t Drag Feet on Service 


The conduct of this busy concern is 
in the hands of Clyde Tatum, man- 
ager; Bill Tatum, sales manager; and 
Raymond Knox, in charge of accounts; 
Floyd Bell, plant superintendent; and 
John Adams, field representative. 

The miserliness practiced by Econ- 
omy Mills is the placing of three or 
four men loading a customer’s truck 
if he is in a hurry. The extra men 
are taken out of the mill and put on 
the loading operation until it is fin- 


BILL TATUM 
Don't spend his time. 
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up, too, in order to have the job ready 
as soon as possible. 


As Raymond Knox put it, “When a 
customer comes in for feed, we get 
‘em loaded out at once!” 


Being misers in the use of their 
customers’ time pays off and Bill Tat- 
um, who knows every phase of the 
business right down to the last detail, 
stated, “We are proud of the fact 
that Economy Mills has many cus- 
tomers who have been with the firm 
from its beginning.” 

At the time of its establishment in 
1925 this plant was recognized as the 
only feed mill in this part of the Unit- 
ed States. 


Officials of the firm are convinced 
that one of the main reasons for 
their record of an increase in business 
annually in each of the past 30 years 
is the hurry up policy “out front” in 
the loading area. Other factors con- 
tributing to Economy progress are a 
rigid attitude of the customer always 
being right; immediate attention and 
investigation of any complaints in the 
matter of filling an order, delivery, 
meeting custom specifications for proc- 
essing of feeds, or any similar possible 
sources of irritation; and providing 
a chicken specialist as a service to the 
trade who is sent out to straighten out 
any problems of feeding. 


Mr. Knox pointed out, “We have 
never had a customer question an ac- 
count presented to him. To achieve 
this record, we take extra care in keep- 
ing our books.” 

Special care is taken in weighing 
the trucks of grain and extending 
courtesy to the customers. Economy 
Mills often receives a request like this: 
“Be careful and take out the groceries 
in my truck and put on a load of 
feed.” This means business to the 
firm and such requests are filled to 
the letter. 

Sales Manager Bill Tatum stressed 
the fact that all machinery is kept in 
top-notch working order and that as 
the need develops Economy Mills 
adds more equipment and that of the 
latest type. In conjunction with the 
Economy Mills’ emphasis on a smooth- 
working cycle of equipment use, a 
large garage is maintained across the 
street from the plant and complete 
welding facilities, plus an expert weld- 
er, are used full time to complement 
the mechanical attention given to the 
machines and trucks. 

Equipment at Economy Mills in- 
cludes: 

California pellet mill 

Fords hammer mill 

Three Jay Bee hammer mills 

One-ton upright Howes mixer 

1Y4-ton horizontal Howes mixer 
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MAINTENANCE work at 
Economy Mills is headquar- 
tered in this garage adjacent 
to the feed plant. Tools and 
equipment for almost all re- 
pairs are on hand. 


Fairbanks-Morse platform scales 

To meet the needs of an ever-increasing 
territory, additional facilities comprise con- 
veyors running from five storage tanks, 
which have a capacity of 26 cars of sor- 
ghum grain, to two electrically controlled 
elevator legs. 

Each leg has nine-inch cups. A Santa 
Fe railroad siding accommodates six cars 
at a time: the truck docks handle four trucks 
simultaneously. The truck fleet of this 
progressive South Plains mill consists of a 
bobtail and two International semi-trailers. 
A territory of 125-mile radius is covered 
in Téxas and New Mexico. 

Nineteen employes staff the neat sheet 
metal building housing the office and plant. 
In addition there are four warehouses and 
Economy Mills offers to the trade 160,000 
bushels of storage. 


Bill Tatum, in offering his opinion of 
what makes his job satisfying, as evidenced 
by the continuously growing sales record, 
noted, “Word-of-mouth advertising is the 
best advertising we have. It makes a fellow 
good to have a neighbor of one of our 
customers insist on using our Economy or 
Master brands of stock feed, for example. 
When the new customer knows all about 
our products through results he has seen 
proved on a nearby farm, you can realize 
how much easier our work is and how much 
longer we keep the new business.” 

Mr. Tatum readily acknowledges the 
value of the beneficial farm economy in 
the Lubbock region and said, “The fact 
that there are four other mills in Lubbock 
reflects the increase in population and in 
the feed and milling business in this area. 
We are in the heart of the irrigated belt 
and this certainly helps out. The drought 
hasn't hit this area as it has other regions.” 

The ready acceptance of products manu- 
factured by Economy Mills is shown in 
the sales reported in Economy and Master 
stock feed and Everlay poultry feeds pro- 
duced at the Lubbock plant. 

Starting, growing, and laying mashes are 
excellent sellers and crumbles and pellets 
are in steady demand. The mill is capable 
of turning out 1,200 sacks a day of poultry 
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CLEAN WHEAT VITAL 

Stricter wheat sanitation requirements 
soon will be in effect, Colorado growers and 
handlers of the crop have been reminded. 
Entomologist Gordon Mickle of Colorado 
A & M College has stressed the importance 
of maintaining cleanliness throughout the 
wheat operation. 


Drought Feed Program in 
Effect in Southwest 


Continuation of its emergency feed grain 
program in three states and its reinstatement 
in a fourth has been announced by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. The plan is to con- 
tinue in sections of Texas, Oklahoma, and 
Colorado and will be reinstated in 19 New 
Mexico counties. 

Under the setup, stock raisers who are 
designated as eligible can purchase certain 
feed grains at $1 per hundred below the 
current market. The program again is to 
be administered through established feed 
mills and dealerships. 


Three Sales Appointments 
At Superior Separator 


Three sales appointments have been an- 
nounced by Superior Separator Co., Hop- 
kins, Minn. William E. Symons Jr. has 
been named sales engineer in Superior’s 
bulk handling equipment section. 

Marshall Carpenter has been named sales 
manager of that section and John McClin- 
tock will supervise sales of Superior’s proc- 
ess machinery. 

@ J. G. DILL CO., Plainview, Minn., has 
contracted for the installation of a new 
truck loading spout by T. E. Ibberson Co. 
OHIO APPOINTMENT 

Naming of Dr. Ronald R. Johnson as 
assistant professor in the animal science 
department of the Ohio agricultural experi- 
ment station has been announcd by Direc- 
tor L. L. Rummell. Dr. Johnson received 
his doctorate from Ohio State University 
last December. 


Ross Heads Feed Market 
Research for Pillsbury 


Appointment of Mylan E. Ross as di- 
rector of feed and soya marketing research 
has been announced by Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis. Mr. Ross will headquarter at 
Clinton, Iowa. 

Prior to joining Pillsbury, Mr. Ross was 
senior analyst of the marketing research 
department for Armour & Co., Chicago. 
He also has headed a similar department 
for a Texas firm. 


MYLAN E. ROSS 


The new appointee has taught marketing 
and advertising courses at Drake University 
and Washington State College. Mr. Ross 
held the rank of lieutenant colonel during 
World War II and served in the European 
theater of operations. 

J. K. Hubbard, division general sales 
manager, noted that research guided by 
Mr. Ross will provide information for the 
contrel, direction, and evaluation of mar- 
keting campaigns in addition to determin- 
ing market policies. 


@ GUILD GRAIN CO., Geneseo, Ind., 
has installed a new Jacobson hammer mill. 


feed and 800 sacks per day in range cubes. 


In keeping with the healthy business con- 
ditions in and around Lubbock, Economy 
Mills is operated on a nine-hour shift six 
days a week, with one of the chief opera- 
tions the grinding of milo for cattle feeders. 
The plant is equipped to grind 50 tons of 
this grain daily. 

Clyde Tatum and his associates function 
as a smooth-running team that maintains 
its headquarters in an inviting and well- 
lighted office area which opens out into the 
salesroom. An open aisle provides immedi- 
ate access to the loading dock in front of 
the salesroom — a unit that is considered 
one of the most important on the grounds. 

Customers long ago learned to look for 
a spontaneous response to any demand on 
office personnel, who in turn can rely on 
Floyd Bell and his co-workers to back up 
any expectancy of the trade in regards to 


feed and mill requirements. Mr. Bell is on 
constant call for consultation by means of 
the plant entrance that opens right into the 
office. 

Bill Tatum rightfully regards Economy 
Mills as one of the leaders in the feed and 
milling business in the South Plains. Said 
he: “Ninety-five per cent of our business 
is big-scale and five per cent of it is small: 
volume. We insist on treating the little 
feeder just like the big feeders.” 

That he considers the minute-pinching 
attention given to customers all important is 
shown by his statement: “Courtesy and 
prompt service in the front is a definite 
success factor with us.” 

These Texas mill operators aren't misers 
without good reason and as long as they 
are so zealous of the other man’s time they 
feel sure they can look forward to ever’ 
mounting sales of feed. 
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Globe Sheep Numbers Up, 
U. S. Totals Decline 


Although members of sheep in North 
America and western Europe have declined 
since World War II, world sheep numbers 
have continued upward, the Department of 
Agriculture has reported. 


Department spokesmen said that world 
sheep numbers totaled 833 million head in 
1954, one per cent more than a year earl- 
ier and 14 per cent above prewar figures. 

Compared with prewar totals, sheep num- 
bers stand at unusually high levels in Af- 
rica, South America, Asia, and Australia, 
USDA said. 
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DEALER'S 
CHOICE 


Pay Way is be- 
coming the choice 
of more dealers 
every year. 


WHY? 


Because dealers 
have found that 


PAY WAY IS 
PROFITABLE! 


Write for proof and 
information. 


PAY WAY FEED MILLS, Inc. 
Oscar Straube, Pres. 


~ KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Two words work like magic 
to increase salt profits 


Next time a customer asks 
you for stock salt, just say to 
him, ‘“Trace mineralized?” 

You'll find, as many of our 
dealers have, that this simple 
sales-making formula works 
like magic. Try it. Keep track 
of your next ten customers. 
You’llsell higher profit Morton 
T-M Salt to most of them. 
Just remember to say ‘“Trace 
mineralized?” 


MORTON T-M SALT IS PRE-SOLD 


Farmers and feeders know that Morton T-M Salt is 
the low-cost way to top feeding efficiency. Regular 
advertising in leading farm publications drives home 
the fact that the cost of T-M Salt is but a fraction of a 
cent per day per animal. 

Numerous articles by feeding authorities stress the 
value of trace minerals. Just remind your customers, 
and they’ll buy T-M. 


TRY A MORTON T-M SALT DISPLAY 


Another way to increase sales is to 
build a display of the new bags and 
blocks. The new, eye-catching design 
quickly reminds your customers to eS 
buy Morton T-M Salt.. 0 | 


* Your customers want it 

* Their livestock need it 
* Your feeds will do a better job 
* You’ll make more profit 


Sell bags or blocks— 


Use it in feed mixes WR 
T-M SALT 


MORTON 


Morton Salt Company ¢ Chicago 3, Illinois 
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PHOTOS BY THE FEED BAG 


Program 


Expansion 
Pays Dividends 


@ A well-planned program of constant 
expansion has built Overisel Feed & 
Lumber Co., Inc., at Overisel, Mich., 
to a feed business now grossing more 
than $400,000 a year. 

Located 10 miles west of Holland, 
the 30-year-old feed and lumber com- 
pany is managed by capable Dale 
Voorhorst, assisted by a staff of five. 

Mr. Voorhorst’s father, John Voor- 
horst, is 90 per cent owner of the pro- 
gressive firm, but leaves the feed end 
of the business entirely up to his son. 

John Voorhorst keeps busy running 
the lumber phase of the firm located 
in new offices across the street from 
the feed plant. Son Dale Voorhorst 
explained that new lumber offices 
were needed to provide space for ar- 
chitects and office personnel. 

“The lumber business really is 
booming now,” Dale Voorhorst said, 
“but my dad always looks to the feed 


to pull the lumber through tough 


t 


By ALLEN E. BELL 


years.” 


Overisel Feed & Lumber Co. was 
founded in 1925 by John Voorhorst 
at its present location. Son Dale joined 
his father’s business as feed plant man- 
ager after World War II, in which he 
served in the air force. 


The feed plant affords plenty of 
space for storage of Big H rations and 
the firm’s own brand of feeds. The 
32 by 120-foot building is constructed 
of tile block and has a full basement 
that doubles the storage area. 


LUMBER and feed no longer 
are the popular combination 
on the large scale-they once 
were. Yet at Overisel, Mich., 
this firm profits substantially 
from the duo. Dale Voorhorst 
manages Overisel Feed & 
Lumber Co., Inc. 


DALE VOORHORST 
Feed pulls the load. 


Overisel Feed & Lumber Co. en- 
compasses both sides of the highway. 
The lumber office fronts on the road, 
with a storage building and machine 
shop behind. The feed plant, how- 
ever, spreads its full 120 feet along 
the highway, «with a loading platform 
running the length of the building. 

In Mr. Voorhorst’s modern 20 by 
37-foot salesroom can be seen a com 
plete display of Whitmoyer medicinals 
and Terramycin preparations. 

Copies of Dr. Salsbury’s manual of 
poultry diseases and Red Comb litera- 
ture readily. are available to Overisel 
Feed & Lumber Co. customers. 

A poster prominently displayed on 
the salesroom counter advertising « 
4-H club night at the community ha!! 
is typical of the civic role energetic 
Dale Voorhorst plays. 

Recently purchased modern office 
equipment reflects the progressive, ex’ 
panding nature of Overisel Feed & 
Lumber Co. Dale Voorhorst’s own 
seven by 10-foot office boasts venetiar 
blinds, a new desk, and cushioned 
chairs of up-to-date light wood. 

It is approximately 10 feet from th: 
door to the sales counter, leaving 1'' 
feet of space for business function: 
and the remainder provides ample en 
closed office space for Dale Voorhors: 
at the rear. 

A large clubroom in the basemen: 
of the building is for employes’ usc. 
Mr. Voorhorst said, “We feel ov: 
employes work better and are more 
satisfied when given a.coffee break. 
They use the clubroom for a mornin¢ 
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...good feeds that contain 


MEGASUL 


NITROPHENIDE 
used continuously 


Here’s what so many feed manufacturers 
are saying: ‘“‘MEGASUL, by our own 
tests and experience over a long period, 
has been proved the most effective product 
for the prevention of coccidiosis losses!” 
Their own research has convinced them 
‘that MEGASUL is better. 

Read, on these pages, the many good 
reasons MEGASUL has long been the 
preferred anticoccidial. 

In more than 5 years of use in all the 
principal poultry-growing areas of the 
country, MEGASUL has indeed proved 
itself! This first effective and economical 
drug for coccidiosis prevention has saved 
millions of birds for poultry growers — 
turned what might have been disastrous 
losses into healthy profits! 

If you want to give your customers the 
finest and the best proved way to prevent 
coccidiosis losses — give them good feeds 
that contain the proved anticoccidial, 
MEGASUL Nitrophenide. 


af them 


AMERICAN Ganamid COMPANY 


Fine Chemicals Division 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA * NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


_ LET YOUR CUSTOMERS 
_ BE SURE WITH THE MOST 


EFFECTIVE ANTICOCCIDIAL 


an 


WHY MORE FEED MANUFACTURERS 
CHOOSE MEGASUL 


MEGASUL Nitrophe- 
nide is a carefully 
chosen drug! 


2 You can depend on 
MEGASUL Nitrophe- 
nide. 


3 MEGASUL Nitrophe- 
nide provides control- 
led immunity. 


ALMEGASUL Nitrophe- 
nide is stable. 


SMEGASUL Nitrophe- 
nide is non-electro- 
static. 


GMEGASUL Nitrophe- 
nide is safe. 


‘7 MEGASUL Nitrophe- 
nide is easiest to 
handle. 


MEGASUL Nitrophe- 
nide is most econom- 
ical. 
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and afternoon break and it has indirectly 
proved profitable for us in having a happy 
family of workers. 

Five persons are on the feed plant staff. 

“Our five staffers include one office 
girl We have one driver to bring feed 
into the plant. He uses a semi,” Mr. Voor- 
horst reported. 

“Another man handles the majority of 
our deliveries. The other two employes 
we might call mill hands, although they 
occasionally deliver.” 

Overisel Feed & Lumber Co. has a set 
delivery policy. “Orders must be in at 
least one-ton lots,” Dale Voorhorst pointed 
out. “Of course, we at times will accommo- 
date smaller orders if circumstances justify 
this. We use a one-ton pickup truck, two 
two-ton trucks, and one 1)-ton flat bed 
truck to make deliveries.” 


MIXING at Overisel is ac- 
complished with two one-ton 
vertical units plus a molasses 
mixer. The verticals are shown 
here. 


Dale Voorhorst estimated Overisel Feed 
€& Lumber Co.’s delivery area as having 
a six-mile radius. 

“We naturally avoid extending credit 
when possible,” Dale Voorhorst said. 
“However, in unavoidable instances, we 
place a 30-day limit on credit. I would 
estimate that only 20 per cent of our busi- 
ness is on a credit basis.” 

Farmers in the area surrounding Overisel 
consist principally of poultry growers, and 
poultry rations therefore provide the most 
important sales category. 

In addition to its own Preferred brand 
of feeds, Overisel Feed & Lumber Co. sup- 
plies local farmers with Big H and Red 
Comb feeds. 

Dale Voorhorst’s sidelines include plant 
food, Peebles’ brand products, Stonemo 
granite grit, alfalfa meal, crop maker, and 
whey. The firm keeps an adequate stock 
of Dr. Hess & Clark, Whitmoyer, Dr. 
Salsbury’s, and Russell feed components. 

“Poultry feed is most popular in this 
area,” Mr. Voorhorst said. “It makes up 
the larger portion of our yearly tonnage, 
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Thirty-two persons attended the annual 
20-25 club dinner sponsored by Arcady 
Farms Milling Co., Chicago. The group 
met recently at the Sheraton-Blackstone 
hotel in Chicago. 

From the left are shown R. R. Lee, H. 
E. Thompson, Len Rawnsley, G. E. Le- 
Fever, J. C. Royster, T. L. Mitchell, J. 
W. Young, F. A. Fahrbach, P. Kruse, W. 
H. Kasper, C. Allen, M. H. Bockelmann, 


G. Quackenbush, S. S. Nordvall, F. M. 
Stamper Jr., E. F. McDonnell, and L. J. 
Danielson. 

S. J. Meyers, H. S. Bock, L. J. Bean, 
C. E. Hubler, L. C. Radtke, F. J. Micus, 
A. Goeringer, E. A. Porter, Mary L. 
Schuettler, E. Lytle, E. A. Roelle, Celia 
Cach, W. L. Mollett, O. A. Boyst, and 
Tekla Maschoff. 


Crop Pests on Increase in 


Southern States Today 


A menacing increase in the number of 
crop pests has been reported in many sec- 
tions of the South by USDA observers. In 
addition, a northward movement of many 
of the troublemakers has been noted. 

On the increase are armyworms, cut- 
worms, yellow clover aphids, pea aphids, 
seed corn maggots, and moths. Alabama has 
been hit by an almost disastrous armyworm 
attack. 


Loans on 1953-Crop Corn 
Extended Another Year 


Extension of loans on farm/stored 1953- 
crop corn previously resealed has been 


granted for another 12 months, the De- 
partment of Agriculture has revealed. This 
will extend the loans through July 31, 1956. 

Corn of the type specified is farm-stored 
under reseal in 15 states. The new USDA 
announcement revokes a_ statement of 
March 2 which said that the 1953-crop corn 
loans would not be extended. 

@ CLAYTON KEISER, Milton, Pa., has 
installed a new two-ton vertical Muncy 


mixer and Wenger molasses mixer. 


INSECT SPREAD CHECKED 

Insect development in the eastern Rocky 
mountain region has been slowed this 
spring by the abnormally wide spread in 
high and low temperatures, according to 
Colorado A & M College. The variations 
in temperatures cut the insect population 
growth considerably, the school said. 


which I would estimate at 2,500. Of 
course, we do quite a bit of custom mixing,” 
he added. 

Overisel Feed & Lumber Co. believes in 
keeping equipment in top-flight condition, 
especially with its expansion policy. Here 
is a listing of the milling machinery used 
by Mr. Voorhorst to efficiently accommo- 
date his customers: 

Bryant corn cracker 

Wenger molasses mixer, 600 series 

Kelly Duplex mixer, one-ton 

Kelly Duplex mixer, one-ton 

Gustafson seed treater 

Bryant 15-inch hammer mill 

Bryant corn sheller 

“We don’t do a great deal of commercial 
advertising,” Dale Voorhorst said. He ex- 
plained that word-of-mouth advertising and 
faith in his line of feeds result in a con- 
stantly increasing customer list. 


“On occasions,” Mr. Voorhorst said, “we 
do use the Holland Evening Sentinel, a 


local paper.” 

Manager Voorhorst pointed out he likes 
to use direct mail when the firm has some 
new item to offer or remind customers of 
seasonal products. 

The firm always has an exhibit at the 
Allegan county fair and sponsors occasion! 
poultry meetings for its customers. Overise! 
Feed & Lumber Co. is a member of the 
Michigan Feed & Grain association. 

Future plans call for more expansion. 
Situated on a small land slope, the rear 
of the basement has an open doorway flush 
with the ground. The firm presently is 
digging out to provide loading and un- 
loading of trucks at basement level. 

Dale Voorhorst looks at the vacant ‘ot 
behind the plant and visualizes large stor 
age units for an anticipated bulk business. 
“Going into the bulk business is the next 
step in our expansion program,” Manager 
Voorhorst said, “and we’ expect to begin in 
the near future.” 
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AGE UNIT COMBINATION 


/ One man operation of all MOLASSES 


elements of pellet produc- 
tion through completely co- MEAL 
ordinated controls of this Up To 


tons 
integrated unit. 2 nor bw: 
/ Major savings in installa- 
tion and operation costs. 


/ Every part of this integrated unit — 
Feeder, Mixer, Molasses controls and 
Pellet Extruder built for and coordi- 
nated with every other part. 


Now, with this new high capacity 
Molasses Pellet Mill, major for- 
mula feed mills can produce the 
finest high molasses pellets with 
a single package unit designed 
and engineered for minimum costs per ton of 


HI-MOLASSES 


PELLETS 


Up To 
tons 
per hr, 


production—for minimum installation and opera- 
tion costs—for ease and efficiency in operation. 
This compact unit—the result of Wenger’s 20 
years of experience in producing High Molasses 
Pelleting Systems, is operated with Wenger’s 

new Horizontal Pellet Cooler to produce the 

finest in Hi-Molasses Pellets. 


and mix; 


"9 cylinder, 


tank and Mo 

vlator on d th Heating coils, 

re gauge, ‘atic controls, 
WRITE TODAY for descriptive material — installation 12. Buiiin flow pump od 
prints, also. Ask for Wenger's new booklet on “Roughage Wenner Agitator, 


Molasses Pelle 
t Exty 
feeds 


Busting”. Smaller Wenger Pellet Mills—capacities from Peles dies from. 
3 tons also available. Bs, 


nger Mixer Mfg. 


SABETHA, KANSAS Phone WW 
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P i er 15 a 
High Mo ixer 4 
Feed Mixer) Ure. 
EVERYTHING YOU NEED jy 
_ Incorporating these features for maxi, 
: 
efficiency for one Man ©Peration 
OF entire integrated system, . 
Qeick Cleaning High Speeg Molasses Feeg Mixer, 
Meter Pollet: Extrude, Motor, 
& Automatic Electric Molasses 
5. Dval-handeg Set bac : 
7. Single Panel, si, Station push. Uiton cont, ] : 
entire Integrated High ; 
bore 
6. One-minute changeover from Pellets to meal, : a 


Mr. Gilbert, son “Jeff,” and Feeding Advisor Eli Williams 
talk over hog management. 


A firm believer in sound management, Don 


Gilbert frequently asks for, and gets, valuable 
advice from Eli Williams, Graduate Feeding 
Advisor for E. L. Kimmel Stores, Purina Dealer 
at Eaton, Ohio. 


On his 185-acre farm, Mr. Gilbert is this year 
feeding 124 cattle, and keeps 13 Hampshire 
sows. He fed his sows Purina D & F Chow, as 
recommended by Kimmel Stores, and finished 
off the pigs on Purina Hog Chow. Finding that 
it paid off, Mr. Gilbert says, “I’m now follow- 
ing the recommendation of Kimmel Stores to 
creep feed calves and finish off cattle on Steer 
Fatena. Kimmel Stores always give good serv- 
ice, keep plenty of feed in stock, and make 
prompt delivery. Their grinding and mixing 
service is excellent and thorough. Yes, I use 
Purina supplements.” 


Real Service 
to the Farmer 


“Fi ‘allow Purina... You Cent 


= says Don Gilbert, 
Route 3, Eaton, Ohio 


Help But Make Money”... 


“Kimmel Stores have had the excellent Purina 
Franchise for 16 years. If you follow the Purina 
plans and advice you can’t help but make money,” 
says Keith Parks, manager. “I always get a good 
warm feeling when I see a farmer following a 
Purina Program we recommend and making 
money with it. The Purina Programs help us 
help people to live better. 

“Purina does a lot more for their dealers than 
many other feed companies. Feeding Advisory 
Schools and Grinding and Mixing Schools are a 
big help to employees, and to me. 


“‘Purina champions the independent feed dealer. 
We aren’t told what to stock, and we get fast 
delivery when we order. It’s good to be working 
with a company that believes in and backs the 
independent feed dealer.” 


You can get details on the Purina Franchise 
by writing: Ralston Purina Company, 
1601 Checkerboard Square, St. Lovis 2, Mo. 
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Service Agriculture 


It Must Always Be Goal of Feed Men: Benson 


@ {t is no mere coincidence that the 
feed industry has prospered and ex- 
panded in direct proportion to the 
progress of agriculture. Each is in- 
separably a part of the other. The 
contribution which scientific feeding 
has made to agricultural growth and 
development is beyond calculation. 
Every American shares in this prog- 
ress which has made us the best-fed 
people in all history. 


“Service to agriculture” has been 
the keynote of the American feed in- 
dustry. It is also the constant goal of 
the department which I have the hon- 
or to represent. In such a situation it 
is quite understandable that we should 
have common problems, interests, and 
objectives. As a matter of fact, your 
industry and the Department of Agri- 
culture engage in a number of similar 
and sometimes closely related activities. 


For example, the department pro- 
vides technical assistance to farmers; 
it helps them utilize the findings of re- 
search, and adjust to economic chang- 
es. The feed industry, as a part of its 
sales program, also uses well-trained 
representatives who give technical as- 
sistance to customers in solving prob- 
lems and planning operations. The in- 
creased volume of your sales reflects 
the effectiveness of this approach. 


Another important field of depart- 
ment activity is in research. We have 
initiated and conducted a great deal 
of research ourselves. We have en- 
couraged and coordinated other re- 
search efforts. The feed industry is 
also devoting substantial amounts of 
money and talent to research of many 
kinds. 

Let me say at once that I welcome 
the feed industry’s constructive partici- 
pation in services to farmers. It is the 
policy of this administration to encour- 
age private industry in any activity 
that serves the public interest. 

Despite our combined efforts, much 
remains to be done. The need for ef- 
fective education and well-directed re- 
search is still far greater than the sup- 
ply. If our joint efforts can provide a 
farmer with more of the services he 
really needs, that is all to the good. 
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By EZRA T. BENSON 


Secretary of Agriculture 


EZRA T. BENSON 


Since we are working together in 
the same fields, however, it is only 
prudent from time to time to review 
what we are doing, and see how well 
we are doing it. We need to know 
whether our activities are overlapping, 
or whether there are gaps between 
them. We want to find ways in which 
cooperation can be improved. 

You of the feed industry deserve 
high praise for the remarkable educa- 
tional job you are doing in putting 
new technological developments to 
work on the farm. One of our research 
people in the department pointed out 
to me recently that in some cases there 
is almost no time-lag between the de- 
velopment of something new in a 
laboratory, and its application in the 
field. 

A good example of this is in the 


Serving Farmers 


. and through them the nation is a 
major responsibility of the feed indus- 
try, the hard-hitting secretary told the 
47th annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Feed Manufacturers association. 
For more of his comments, 
page 17. 


turn to 


field of antibiotics, where the new 
weight-gaining drugs were put into 
use by the better farmers on a national 
scale almost overnight. In fact, some 
scientists caution that we may be over- 
zealous at times in hurrying the appli- 
cation of research findings. 


The feed industry has been quick to 
use in its products other nutritional 
developments, and to pass the infor- 
mation on to its representatives, and 
through them to the farmers. 


Your effectiveness in this work is 
no accident. With ample funds, sound 
organization, and the people and skills 
that are needed, you are in a position 
to make quick use of a new finding as 
soon as the laboratory men have pro- 
duced and evaluated it. Competition 
among companies contributes further 
to the speed with which new products 
are promoted. This is a good example 
of the benefits of healthy competition 
in our economy. 


Private industry generally is better 
equipped than government for the 
quick and widespread promotion of a 
new product which has a commercial 
market. The flexibility of your re- 
sources and the competition for sales 
combine in the service of agriculture. 

Having paid tribute to your efforts 
in education, however, let me give de- 
served credit to some of our own 
people. The county agents, sponsored 
in part by the department, have played 
an important role in making your suc- 
cess possible. Their patient work has 
gained acceptance by the farmer of 
new developments, and convinced him 
that the new findings can increase his 
effectiveness. 

There are cases where industry is 
better equipped than government to 
do a job. There are also cases where 
government is better equipped than 
industry, and I think our extension 
services are a good example of these. 
Extension can do the trail-breaking 
and give the long-range leadership that 
opens the channels of opportunity for 
everyone. 

Now that the feed industry has 
found a way to share in educating the 
farmers on new developments, your 
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people are making it possible for the coun- 
ty agent to devote himself increasingly to 
other important work, for example working 
with the farm family in attacking problems 
on a coordinated, farm-unit basis, and assist- 


ing in the solution of area-wide problems. 


such as the control of wind erosion on the 
Great Plains. The department also has con- 
tinuing educational responsibilities in the 
area of soil conservation, and education 
will have an important part to play in 
solving the problems of low-income farm 
groups. 

It is difficult to discuss education without 
discussing research, because in agriculture 
education is really the arm of research. 
Without education to pass them on, many 
research findings would be wasted. 


To a large extent your successes in re- 
search, like your successes in educational 
work, have been along fairly direct and 
practical lines — solving a particular prob- 
lem, bringing a product to a stage where it 
can be sold. 

The federal government also does prac- 
tical, applied research in nutrition, plant 
and animal breeding, and other fields. The 
state experiment stations, financed in part 
with federal funds, do much good work 
along this line. But we have a particular 
contribution to make in doing research that 
is far more long-range, more basic, than 
private organizations can ordinarily under- 
take. We also can sometimes coordinate 
efforts of other organizations in attacking 
major national problems of crop improve- 
ment, breeding, disease, or land-utilization. 

Feed industry research was necessary to 
adapt antibiotics to actual feed use before 
your promotional efforts could begin. Good 
work is being done at this time by your 
industry in developing nitrogen compounds, 
such as urea for beef cattle feeding. Your 
annual AFMA research awards are another 
means by which your industry is promoting 
research progress. 

Government research has made important 
contributions to the development of a meat- 
type hog, in the use of many of the new 
insecticides, and in some of the early work 
with the material that later turned out to be 
vitamin Bie. 

In government we are looking forward 
to the development of new crops in order 
to make use of some of our lands. We are 
seeking a commercially acceptable way of 
dehydrating whole milk, thus giving the 
dairy industry a far broader market. We are 
seeking new outlets for surplus fats and oils. 

Each of these long-range projects may 
affect your industry. I hope they all will 
open new avenues of service to agriculture. 

Much has been accomplished in educa- 
tion and research in agriculture, and there 
is much work still to be done. Cooperative 
efforts between government and industry 
have paid dividends in the past, and we 
hope will pay greater dividends in the 
future. 

Farmers need the service of an effective 
Department of Agriculture and a sound 
farm program. They also need the services 
of an efficient, well-managed feed industry. 

The opportunities for service open to 
both of us are great, and rewards, not only 
material, but in a sense of pride and satis- 
faction, can be great, too. 

Now I should like to turn to a matte: 
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which concerns not only the feed industry 
but all of agriculture and, in fact, all of the 


‘people of this nation. That is the basic ques- 


tion of what kind of a farm program we are 
to have. Shall we move forward in our ef- 
forts to establish a soundly-conceived, long- 
range program designed to bring about bet- 
ter-balanced agricultural production, broader 
financial stability, and greater freedom for 
farmers? Or shall we continue the unrealis- 
tic, stop-gap, emergency program of high, 
rigid price supports which has already dem- 
onstrated its inability to cope with the prob- 
lems of a peacetime agricultural economy? 

Congress clearly rejected this second ap- 
proach less than a year ago when it ap- 
proved the agricultural act of 1954 and 
permitted flexible price supports for the 
basic commodities to become effective, as 
scheduled, with the 1955 harvests. Now the 
whole issue is revived. As you know, the 
house of representatives passed by a narrow 
margin a measure which would continue 
rigid price supports at 90 per cent of parity 
for the basic commodities for three more 
years. 

The principal argument put forward by 
the proponents of this bill is that it would 
halt the decline in farm prices which has 
been underway since 1951. What they fail 
to mention is that this entire reduction came 
about while we had rigid 90 per cent sup- 
ports for the basic commodities. What they 
are recommending, in effect, is another dose 
of the same medicine that has made the 
patient progressively sicker. 


The fixed price support advocates, re- 
inforced by labor leaders turned farm ex- 
erts, are shouting from the roof-tops that 
farm prices are being wrecked by flexible 
supports. It just isn’t so. Not one bale of 
cotton, not one bushel of corn or wheat, not 
one sack of rice, not one pound of peanuts 
has yet been placed under loan or sold to 
the government at less than 90 per cent 
of parity. Flexible price supports don’t be- 
come operative until the 1955 crops move 
to market. Even then the levels of support 
will be unchanged for some commodities 
and most modest for others, in line with 
President Eisenhower's recommendation for 
gradual adjustments. : 

The attempt to saddle the failures of the 
old program upon a new one which hasn't 
even been tested is unlikely to meet with 
very broad acceptance among farmers who 
know the facts. The issues at stake are of 
such great importance, however, that I 
believe the record must be set straight for 
all to see. 

Flexible price supports have been a part 
of our bi-partisan farm programs for many 
years. They have been endorsed at one time 
or another by every secretary of agriculture 
for the past 20 years and by every major 
farm organization. They were advocated in 
the platforms of both major patries during 
1948 and by the then occupant of the 
White House. 

In fact, it was from this unanimity of 
opinion that the agricultural acts of 1948 
and 1949 were distilled. Both of these meas- 
ures called for flexible price supports for 
basic commodities. The effective date of the 
flexible program was repeatedly postponed, 
however, the last time until 1955. This year 
we are finally scheduled to employ the flexi- 
ble price support provisions which almost 


everybody once agreed were essential to the 
effective operation of a long-range, peace- 
time agricultural program. 

For some time now, many would-be 
political leaders have been using high, 
fixed price supports as a smoke-screen te 
cover up one indisputable fact — the fact 
that it was the insatiable demands of war, 
together with inflation, that kept farm prices 
high during the 10 years following Pearl 
Harbor. The parity ratio averaged between 
100 and 115 during those years. Actually, 
it was ceilings fixed by law at the top — 
not the 90 per cent floor below — which 
set farm prices. Every farmer knows he 
would have received even more for his prod- 
ucts during this period had there been 
neither ceilings nor price supports. 


Mounting surpluses, increasing costs, and 
declining farm prices are evidence enough 
that high, rigid, emergency supports offer 
no solution to our peacetime agricultural 
problems. If they were the solution, there 
would be no problems. Even though farm 
prices have declined under the program 
which we inherited from the preceding ad- 
ministration, this administration is willing 
to assume its share of the responsibility. But 
let me make it very clear just what our 
share is. 

Between February, 1951 and January. 
1953, the parity ratio tumbled from 113 to 
94. This was a downward plunge of 19 
points. Since January, 1953, when this ad- 
ministration took office, the parity ratio 
has declined from 94 per cent to a current 
level of 87 — a change of seven points. It 
has averaged about 90 over the last two 
years. 

In other words, nearly three-fourths of 
the drop in farm prices which has occurred 
since the Korean War peak in 1951 came 
under the preceding administration. As | 
have said, we are willing to assume ovr 
share of the responsibility. Let our pred- 
ecessors face up to theirs! 

Today it seems to me that the situation 
which has developed with respect to wheat 
pinpoints the major fallacies and contradic- 
tions of high, rigid price supports. Wheat is 
a most important crop over much of the 
United States. And wheat is also the gov- 
ernment’s biggest problem in the field of 
price supports. Here is a commodity which 
actually has been supported at about 105 
per cent of modernized parity. And still it 
is in worse trouble than any other crop. 

We will begin our new marketing year 
July 1 with enough wheat in the United 
States to meet domestic and export require- 
ments for more than two full years. 

Commodity Credit Corp. today owns one 
billion bushels of wheat carried on the 
books at a cost of approximately 2.6 billion 
dollars. This investment represents one-third 
of the CCC funds now tied up in all price 
support activities. It is costing the govern: 
ment about 200 million dollars a year just 
to store this wheat. 

At a time when we have a record-break- 
ing surplus of wheat in the United States, 
there is an acute shortage of durum wheat 
and a tight situation with respect to high 
protein milling wheat. Flour has been selling 
at the highest prices since 1920. 

Farmers in some parts of the country 
have been concentrating upon exceptionally 
high-yielding wheat, rather than upon quali 
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ty wheat. When grain is produced for sale 
to the government at a fixed guaranteed 
price, rather than for conversion into bread, 
the sole objective is to grow as many bushels 
as possible on the allotted acreage. Un- 
realistic price supports have brought about 
a sharp rise in wheat production outside the 
area we normally think of as the commer- 
cial wheat country. 

Now, farmers in the low-cost areas where 
most of our wheat has been produced in 
recent decades find themselves in the same 
production strait-jacket as growers in states 
less favorably suited to efficient wheat pro- 
duction. The man who has been growing 
quality wheat for the market gets cut back 
on the same basis as the man who grows 
wheat for the government loan. 

The disastrous effects of unrealistic price 
supports are by no means limited to wheat. 
Cotton and rice are in serious trouble, too. 

As Sen. James O. Eastland pointed out 
recently, “Farmers must meet squarely their 
competition on three fronts: price, quality, 
and sales promotion.” 

The Mississippi senator pointed to the 
growth of foreign cotton production and 
the increasing use of synthetics at home. 
He urged that farmers decide “whether to 
compete on a volume and price basis or be 
content with 90 per cent (of parity) and a 
greatly restricted acreage and perhaps a 
constantly dwindling market.” 

It seems to me that this goes to the very 
heart of the problem. It emphasizes that 
price is by no means the only factor in the 
farm income quotation. It is price times 
volume, minus production expenses, that 
determines how much cash remains in the 
farmer’s pocket after the harvest. 

Flexible price supports, realistically ap- 
plied, will work toward better balanced pro- 
duction. They will stimulate increased con- 
sumption. They will restore to price at least 
a part of its function as a brake upon aver- 
production. 

Flexible price supports have an important 
relationship to the feed industry and to the 
millions of farmers who are your customers. 
It is a matter of simple economics that when 
the price of any one feed gets out of line 
with others, consumption patterns shift 
rapidly. 

Most feed grains are more or less inter- 
changeable. The single factor of price can 
force farmers to turn from one feed grain 
to another or from one formula feed to 
another. 

In recent years there has been a definite 
trend toward increased use of other feeds 
at the expense of corn — a crop which has 
had rigid price support. The fact that there 
is only about 40 per cent compliance with 
corn acreage allotments has probably pre- 
vented a greater shift in this direction. Live- 
stock feeders generally are placing greater 
emphasis upon the use of high protein sup- 
plements and forage crops. 

In this whole field of price supports it 
must also be remembered that the storage 
loan which represents income to one farmer 
may mean higher feed costs to another. 

The flexible price support provisions of 
the agricultural act of 1954 can be of real 
assistance in making an orderly transition 
from an emergency program to a perma: 
nent, peacetime farm plan. We must not 
turn back the clock at this point. The new 
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program deserves a fair chance to operate. 

Let us work toward a well-balanced agri- 
culture — one in which farmers themselves 
will make most of the management decisions 
right on their own farms. Let us seek to 
build a thriving farm economy in which all 
segments of agriculture will share fairly and 
fully. Let us serve American agriculture by 
placing the long-term interests of farmers 
ahead of political expediency. 

Our national economy is sound and pros- 
perous. That, in the long run, is the best 
guarantee of a brighter tomorrow for Ameri- 
can agriculture. 


Let us continue resolutely to work to- 
ward an expanding, prosperous, and free 
agriculture here in this choice land which 
God has blessed above all others. 


To Boost your 
Sales & Profits! 


BLACKSTRAP 
MOLASSES 


Three Poultry Grants to 
Texas A & M College 


Receipt of three research grants-in-aid 
has been disclosed by Texas A & M Col- 
lege’s experiment station. Making the grants 
were Western Condensing Co., Appleton, 
Wis.; Eli Lilly & Co., Indianapolis; and 
Commercial Solvents Corp., New York City. 

Western's grant underwrites study on the 
role of dried whey in poultry rations. The 
Lilly grant is for work with diethylstilbestrol 
in poultry feeding, while CSC’s award is 
for study of the interrelationship of B 
vitamins, antibiotics, and unidentified fac- 
tors in feeds for turkeys and chickens. 


IN SALES 
QUALITY... 


NATIONAL 


Now, the biggest advertising campaign in our history — to help 
you sell more Omalass. Every farmer is a prospect for Omalass — 
for sweetening feeds, preserving silage, special conditioning and 
custom mixing. Get your share of this big, profitable market. 


EASY TO SELL 


Omalass contains over 85% blackstrap molasses dehydrated. 
Guaranteed free-flowing, easy to handle. A quality product you'll 


be proud to sell. 


LABORATORIES, INC. 


901 East Euclid Avenue 
Des Moines 13, lowa | 
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PHILEAS FOGG. 
MEET NELLIE BLy! 


Encine 93 streaked through Arizona, its eight 
steel wheels flailing the track. And when the young 
lady at the controls thought the engineer wasn’t look- 
ing, she opened up the throttle another notch. 


She was Nellie Bly, reporter for the New York 
World. And she was in a big hurry to reach Jersey 
City and beat a fictional man in a trip around the 
globe. The man’s name was Phileas Fogg, phlegmatic 
English hero of a popular novel by M. Jules Verne: 
Around The World In 80 Days. 


And beat him she did—in just over 72 days—with 
only one dangerous incident. A “titled cad” tried to 
flirt with her in the middle of the Indian Ocean, but 
even he subsided when she threatened to signal the 


nearest U. S. man-of-war. 


M. Verne cried “bravo!” when he heard her tri- 
umph. And all 1890 America cheered. For hers was 
the authentic American spirit that translates dreams 


into practical realities. 


It’s the same spirit that lives in today’s 160 million 


Americans, who—far from incidentally —are the real 
assets making U. S. Series E Savings Bonds one of 
the world’s finest investments. 


Why not profit by your faith in your fellow Amer- 


icans and yourself? Guard your future, and your 
country’s, by buying Bonds regularly! 


* * * 


Published as a 
Public Service by 


Che feed Bag 


SAFE AS AMERICA~ 
U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is d d by this publication in cooperation with the 
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Feed Grain Supply 
lt Should Again Be Large: USDA 


@ Another large supply of feed grains 
next year can be expected if the 1955 grow- 
ing season is near average, according to the 
Department of Agriculture. Department 
spokesmen said that record stocks of feed 
grains are on hand, left from the below 
average disappearance of feed grains from 
the big supply for the 1954-55 season. 


The total carryover into 1955-56 is ex- 
pected to be one-fifth larger than last year’s 
record of 32 million tons. The department 
asserted that total stocks expected to be 
carried over into the 1955-56 season would 
equal a third of the average feed grain 
production of recent years. 


Favorable conditions for feed crops have 
been reported for most areas of the nation; 
however, the March freeze caused damage 
in areas of the South. The Corn Belt re- 
ports good progress in corn planting. 


Carryover of oats, barley, sorghum grains, 
and corn now is expected to be the largest 
on record, USDA said. The corn carry- 
over may total approximately one billion 
bushels. 

Total stocks of corn in the Corn Belt 
recently reached a new record of 2.1 billion 
bushels, six per cent more than the 1954 
spring figures. Stocks also increased in the 
north central region, up eight per cent 
from a year earlier. 

Drought sharply reduced production last 
year in the southern states. Stocks of corn 
in that region now are below average. 


All of the increase in total stocks from 
a year earlier was in off-farm positions, re- 
flecting the much larger quantity of corn 
owned by.Commodity Credit Corp., the 
department reported. Corn stored off farms 
totals 705 million bushels, 186 million bush- 
els more than in 1954. The CCC owns 


THE FEED BAG 


"He sulks on days when we sell 
more bulk feed than bagged." 


CARTOON BY BURTEEN 
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614 million bushels of this, total. 

The department pointed out that market 
supplies in April through September last 
year were supplemented by the sale of 
about 91 million bushels of 1948 and 1949 
corn in danger of deterioration. The US- 
DA added that this year the CCC has much 
less old corn on hand than a year ago. 

Department officials said that the total 
quantity of high-protein feeds available for 
feeding in 1954-55 is expected to be a 


little smaller per animal unit than in 1953- 
54. Total tonnage of oilseed cake and meal 
fed probably will be about the same as 
the last feeding season, but less dried milk 
products are expected to be fed. 


April through September should reflect 
heavier production and feeding than in 
the corresponding period of 1954, the de- 
partment said. 


Spring prices of most feeds have declined 
from 1954, it was reported. High-protein 
feed prices dropped 24 per cent in April 
from last year, reflecting the greatest price 
decline. 


The department expected the general 
level of feed prices to remain below 1954 
during the next few months if prospcts 
continue favorable for the 1955 feed crops. 


increased profit. 


Jacobson ''Master'' 
type of instant 


controlled by 


movement of 
control rods. 


HOW MANY POUNDS 
of Ground Feed 


IN A KILOWATT? 


It's true, of course, that you can't measure feed in kilowatts, but 
you can establish the ratio between the amount of power used, 
and the amount of feed which has been ground. In fact, this is 
one method of determining the efficiency of a hammermill. Mill 
operators who check this pound-to-kilowatt ratio find that it clear- 
ly points up the superior efficiency of Jacobson hammermills, and 
the profit to be gained from a Jacobson-engineered installation. 
In addition, the convenient, trouble-free Jacobson hammermills 
provide a low labor cost-to-ton ratio. Talk to the Jacobson Sales 
Engineer about these ratios and what they can mean to you in 


remote screen change 


simple push-pull 


For information on Master", ‘'Universal'' 
or “Ajacs'' Hammermills, contact the Jacobson 
Sales Engineer, or write direct to 


JACOBSON MACHINE WORKS 


45 Years of Continuous Service to the Feed Industry 
1090 TENTH AVENUE S.E. Dept. A MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINN. 


55 to 140 
H.P. 
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Rotary Honors Parker for 


Service to Agriculture 


Dr. John H. Parker, veteran plant breed- 
ing authority and executive director of the 
Malting Barley Improvement association, 
has been cited by the Rotary club of Mil- 
waukee for his adherence to the belief that 
“the basis of worthy enterprise is service.” 

The longtime agricultural industry leader 
was presented with Rotary’s golden anni- 
versary service award by R. C. Zimmerman, 
Pabst Brewing Co. vice president. Mr. 
Zimmerman commended Dr. Parker as an 
“unseen benefactor” of agriculture and the 
industries allied to agriculture. 

The Malting Barley Improvement as- 
sociation head earned his first degree at 
the University of Minnesota, his master’s at 
Cornell, and his doctorate at Cambridge in 
England. For many years, he directed plant 
breeding work at Kansas State College and 
is credited with the development of a num- 
ber of varieties of hard red winter wheat. 
Pawnee, now widely planted, is one of 
these. 

Dr. Parker was listed by the Rotary com- 
mittee along with Stephen Babcock and 
Karl Link as individuals who have made 
outstanding contributions to American ag- 
riculture. 


Vaccinated Calves Immune 


To Blackleg Disease 


Calves in areas where cases of blackleg 
in cattle have occurred should be vaccinat- 
ed. That's the opinion of Dr. R. D. Hatch 
of the University of Illinois college of 
veterinary medicine, who noted that black- 
leg is caused by a spore-forming germ that 
can live for years in the soil. 

Attacking young animals from six months 
to two years of age, the disease can be 
picked up through grazing or can enter 
the body through small cuts or punctures 
in the skin, Dr. Hatch stated. 


Counting Rumen ‘Bugs’ Is 


Described by Huhtanen 


A method of counting rumen bacteria 
was described recently to bacteriologists by 
C. N. Huhtanen of Lederle Laboratories, 
Pearl River, N. Y. Mr. Huhtanen spoke 
before a recent meeting of the Society of 
American Bacteriologists in New York City. 

He said that contents of a normal rumen 
were emptied into an artificial rumen in- 
serted in a synthetic, saliva-like solution. 
Bacterial action continued. Bacterial counts 
were made by diluting the rumen fluid in 
a suitable medium, Mr. Huhtanen pointed 
out. 

Bacterial action studies may aid scientists 
to learn more about the basic chemical 
processes of nutrition, Mr. Huhtanen ob- 
served. 


HUFFER PROMOTED 
Promotion of Bernard L. Huffer to 
comptroller has been announced by A. E. 
Staley Mfg. Co., Decatur, Ill. Mr. Huffer 
joined Staley in 1939 and has been chief 
cost accountant since 1948. 
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TRULLINGER RETIRES 
Retirement of Dr. Robert W. Trullinger 
of the Agricultural Research service has 
been disclosed by the Department of Ag- 
riculture. He served as assistant admin- 

istrator for experiment stations. 


Stress Farm Management 


In Union Bag Publicity 


Good management practices as the key 
to profitable farming is being stressed in 
a publicity campaign sponsored by Union 
Bag & Paper Corp., New York City. The 
firm said the campaign, in part, is designed 
to increase the use of manufactured feeds 
by farmers. 

Vice President Sydney K. Bradley, in 
charge of multiwall bag sales, reported that 
stories of this nature are being released each 
month to 2,600 weekly farm newspapers. 

Mr. Bradley pointed out that the public- 
ity program is expected to continue through 
the balance of the year. 


Illinois Test Steers Gain 


Rapidly on Stilbestrol 


Fast gains have been reported for year- 
ling steers fed stilbestrol in tests being 
conducted at the University of Illinois 
college of agriculture. A. L. Neumann, 
beef division head, said that one test group 
has averaged 3.08 pounds of gain daily for 
the first 42 days of the experiment. 


This group is being fed four pounds of 
alfalfa hay, two pounds of protein supple- 
ment containing stilbestrol, and a full feed 
of shelled corn. Control steers on the same 
ration, except that 20 pounds of corn silage 
has replaced the alfalfa hay, have averaged 
2.6 pounds. 

Mr. Neumann added that a third lot of 
steers on the same corn silage ration plus 
stilbestrol have been averaging 2.93 pounds 
daily gain. 


THE FEED BAG 


“| don't go for his type either, but 
it's the only type around here!" 


CARTOON BY LENTZ 


Boren Heads Research for 
Fant Milling of Texas 


Appointment of Fred W. Boren to direct 
research in its feed division has been an- 
nounced by Fant Milling Co., Sherman, 
Tex. Mr. Boren earned his bachelor’s and 
master’s degrees at Texas A & M and Kan- 
sas State, respectively. 

For the past five years, he has been a 
staff member at Texas Tech, Lubbock. Mr. 
Boren will direct research on Sunglo live- 
stock and poultry rations. 


Quaker Oats Will Build 


Tennessee Feed Plant 


Plans to construct a new feed mill at 
Chattanooga, Tenn., have been announced 
by Quaker Oats Co., Chicago. Vice Presi- 
dent I. S. Riggs, who heads feed sales, said 
the new plant was due for completion early 
next year and would have a production 
capacity of 60,000 tons. 

The new Tennessee unit will be an ad- 
dition to Quaker’s corn mill at Chattanooga. 
It will serve poultrymen through feed re- 
tailers in Tennessee, Georgia, the Carolinas, 
and northern Alabama. 

Primary production will be in broiler 
mashes, according to Mr. Riggs. The new 
Chattanooga mill is the second in Quaker’s 
southern feed division. It also marks the 
second expansion of facilities at the Ten- 
nessee city, where the corn plant was set up 
in 1952. 


Report Small Grains Good 
Hay Forage Substitute 


Several small grains can substitute for 
forage when permanent hay crops fail, ac- 
cording to George McKibben of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois Dixon Springs experiment 
station. 

The extension specialist said that rye can 
produce 4.5 tons of forage per acre; barley, 
3.5 tons; wheat, 3.25 tons; and oats, two 
tons. 

Seeding vetch in the small grains can 
increase the protein yield by 75 per cent, 


Mr. McKibben added. 


Distress Loans for Wheat 
Available This Summer 


Special distress price support loans will 
be available for a temporary period this 
summer for 1955-crop wheat storage, the 
Department of Agriculture has announced. 


The loans will be available for 1955-crop 
wheat in areas where regular storage facili: 
ties are not available and where the crop 
can be stored successfully either on the 
ground or in temporary structures during 
the summer months. 

The department said that the special 
loans will run for a 90-day period and be 
on a recourse basis at 80 per cent of regular 
country loan rates. Regular price support 
loan eligibility requirements, except stor 
age, must be met by the wheat to be eligible 
for the distress loans. 
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Che feed Bag AND ae éx el 


cover the feed 
industry best and 
at lowest cost 


Now two leading feed industry publications under one ownership. 
THE FEED BAG has served the industry for more than 30 years; 
FLOUR & FEED for over 56 years. Recently FLOUR & FEED was 
purchased by Editorial Service Co., publishers of THE FEED BAG. 
Each has its own place in the industry. 


THE FEED BAG offers broad coverage of the entire feed industry 
each month with an editorial policy to interest both the large and 
small firms. 


FLOUR & FEED is edited specifically for the large feed manu- 
facturer, his nutritionists and research workers, his purchasing 
staff and technical men. FLOUR & FEED is also the official 
publication of the industry's national trade organization — the 
American Feed Manufacturers association. It is also the official 
publication for the Association of American Feed Control Officials. 


Use Both The Feed Bag and Flour & Feed — Get This Coverage 


Separate advertisements each month in two different publications 
— one mailed the lst of the month; the other the 10th. 


You reach 10,887 industry firms per month with a duplication of 
only 1,847 firms (that among only the largest manufacturers of 


feed). 
12-time black and white page 
ratein THE FEED BAG - - - - - §150 
12-time black and white page 
rate in FLOUR & FEED - - - - - - - 119 
Total cost - - - - $260 
Ask for Further Details 


Che feed Bag AND éx Feed 


1712 West St. Paul Avenue Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 
Phone WEst 3-3690 


Also Publisher of: 
THE FEED BAG RED BOOK ......... THE BLUE BOOK OF FUR FARMING 
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— Opportunity 
(Continued from page 46) 


port from Storrs, Conn., on a broiler test 
which yielded one pound of meat from two 
pounds of feed to illustrate sharply the 
marvelous progress that has been made, and 
is still continuing, in greater feed efficiency. 
Is it a fair question to ask, that with such 
marvels of efficiency proven with broiler 
and turkey feeding, may there not also 
be comparable savings yet only lightly 
touched in other classifications of laying 
and breeder feeds, dairy and other stock 
rations? It may not be amiss for us to pay 
compliment at this point to the great 
chemical and drug houses for their research 
leadership in recent years, which has con- 
tributed so much to progress in animal 
feed nutrition. Summarizing our discussion 
of Opportunity No. 1, it is very apparent 
we have an almost unlimited opportunity 
to save cost to our farmer customer at the 
very outset in our first category — the 
choice of materials used in our feeds. 


Opportunity No. 2. Having determined 
our cost of material at lowest or most ef- 
ficient minimum, we next must scrutinize 
our gross mark-up, the other part of our 
total sales dollar, over which we have con- 
trol and responsibility. This gross mark-up 
must take care of all categories of expense 
and profit. It would properly be sub-divided 
into many categories, but for purposes of 
this discussion, we will divide it into four 
major sections, manufacturing expense, sales 
expense, overhead, and profit (including 
taxes). Opportunity No. 2 may be found 
in manufacturing expense and again we 
must ask ourselves innumerable questions 
such as: 

1) Are we utilizing every feasible type 
of labor-saving equipment, belt conveyors 
for delivering sacked feed, fork lift trucks 
for in-plant handling, and countless other 
devices? 

2) Can we reduce our power costs, our 
insurance costs? 

3) Do we have maximum efficiency of 
labor division? 

4) Are we over-burdened with super- 
visory plant management? 

5) Can our mixing machinery be re- 
vamped for greater productive efficiency 
by push button weighing machines attached 
to bins, or is a “line-mixer” arrangement 
better adapted to our particular plant? 


Next category, our sales expense per 
ton with many companies is a very large 
factor in dollars per ton and in this com- 
mentator’s observation, opens very  sub- 
stantial opportunities for greater efficiency 
and reduced cost per ton. There is probably 
a far wider variation in the sales expense 
factor than in the manufacturing expense 
factor. 

Are we assigning individual salesmen too 
small territories, or too large territories, to 
produce at an efficient per ton cost? 

Can we institute a better incentive system 
for these men to lower that cost figure? 

Are we properly supporting these sales- 
men with the most effective advertising 
program, or are we wasting huge advertis- 
ing expenditures in directions that are not 
properly selective? 


Just what is our total sales cost per ton, 
and what proportion of our total operating 
mark-up is going into sales expense? It 
could very possibly be that we are propor- 
tionately too low, and an increased outlay 
in our sales effort might result in lowering 
our total cost per ton of over-all expense. 

Next we come to overhead. The tend- 
ency in all business is for overhead expenses 
to creep up higher and higher through the 
years, and I dare say the feed manufactur- 
ing business is no exception. This is man- 
agement’s own direct responsibility and calls 
for periodic hard-headed scrutiny; other- 
wise we find ourselves seriously overloaded 
with executive or clerical staff, or unnec- 
essary luxury expenses. The best test is 
what does all this overhead expense add up 
to per ton of sales? If overhead is propor- 
tionately too high, maybe we'd better allo- 
cate more money to sales production. After 
all, the basic service of feed manufacturing 
is simple rather than complicated: our phys- 
ical plant processing is a relatively inexpens- 
ive factor. Our principal function is sales 
and distribution. 


There is still another factor in that five- 
foot column which I am going to call Op- 
portunity No. 3. It is very important, could 
be as important as the combined factors 
discussed up to this point. I refer to the 
factor of the retail dealer's margin, which is 
to be added to the feed manufacturer's 
margin. 

Retail dealers are the backbone of our 
system of distribution, and their fair share 
of the grand total of costs deserves the 
most careful consideration. No feed man- 
ufacturer can afford to disregard costs in- 
volved after his feeds are loaded out of his 
plant. He must follow the feed to the farm 
by cooperating with the dealer on first, a 
proper franchise differential; second, ter- 
itory protection; and third, a realistic sys- 
tem of discounts for type of service, car 
door, quantity delivery, cash terms, and in 
many areas bulk delivery service. The 
feed manufacturer and his dealer are a 
TEAM; between them they control the 
farmer-feeder’s first cost, the five-foot col- 
umn. Each member of this team must be 
efficient and each is entitled to a fair share 
of profit. If there is inefficiency with either 
member of the team, or if one of them is 
hogging the profit—an opportunity has 
been lost to better the lot of the ultimate 
customer, the farmer-feeder. 


Now we have discussed three fields of 
opportunity, all of them within the lower 
five-foot column. We are not yet through 
with opportunities. There are further op- 
portunities in the upper column — the four- 
foot section where our customers have con- 
trol. This four-foot section of our cus- 
tomers’ sales dollar can by no means be 
disregarded by the feed manufacturer. It 
represents Opportunity No. 4, an area of 
opportunities of greater efficiency and 
greater profit that may be even greater than 
the opportunities in our own five-foot sec- 
tion. Our financial success in the long 
run hangs on our customer's success. 


With our well-trained sales and service 
staffs, our superior access to information 
in the field of advanced animal husbandry, 
improved stock and farm management, we 
have an unlimited field of service. No 


longer can we afford to take the view that 
what happens after our ton of feed is 
sold is none of our affair. The integration 
of production from feed all the way through 
to marketing of end-products is becoming 
a highly competitive process. 

At the top of our customers’ four-foot 
column we have indicated a narrow cap 
in gold color to represent the final net 
profit of the whole integrated production 
from feed through stock and management 
to the final increment of net profit. It is 
only too well-known that competition with- 
in the poultry industry as well as competi- 
tion from other livestock and food products 
has been causing that final net profit to 
narrow very sharply. Probably 1954 saw 
the gold cap vanish and turn into a loss. 
(Parenthetically not a few feed manufac- 
turers during 1954 through unsound credit 
practices have unwittingly experienced a 
form of integration in broiler production, 
that turned out to be disintegration!) 


In conclusion, I would like to urge that 
we keep that narrow gold cap of the 
column in mind as a challenge for 1955 
and 1956. Small improvements and savings 
made in the other sections of the column 
can make a vast difference in the size of 
that gold cap of profit to our customers, 
indeed can make the difference between 
no cap at all in 1954 and a reasonable if 
small final net profit. We hope we have 
indicated that plenty of opportunities are 
available. Who, among us will be the ones 
to discover and apply them? 


If the feed manufacturing industry is 
to continue to operate in its traditional 
role of supplying the feed for the suc- 
cessful independent livestock producers of 
this country, it will do well to govern 
its policies in such ways as to make plenty 
of room for profit in the four-foot section 
at the top of the feeders’ sales dollars. 
Plenty of opportunities exist in the four 
areas discussed. Over and above all this 
field of opportunity lies the promise of 
greater things to come with an expanding 
population, an increasing earning power 
of the average citizen, cultivation of better 
eating habits and diets, and favorable eco- 
nomic developments, all of which will be 
ably expounded by other speakers in the 
program of this convention. Opportunity 
knocks! Are we wide awake and listening? 


“Leave us not be stupid!” 


Gale Retires as Ad Chief 
Of General Mills, Inc. 


Retirement of Samuel C. Gale as vic: 
president and director of advertising has 
been announced by General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis. Mr. Gale closed out his active 
career with the company June 1 but wil! 
continue to be available as a consultant. 
He served with General Mills and its pred- 
ecessors for 34 years. 

James S. Fish, previously Mr. Gale’s aide. 
succeeds him. Mr. Fish has been with the 
firm for 17 years and became assistant di- 


rector of advertising in early 1954. 


@ MFA MILLING CO., Aurora, Mo., has 
installed a new 100-horsepower Jacobson 
hammer mill. 
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Here are some: of the Mu Bags givé 
you and your customers.» 


Lower packaging costs. Reduced freight costs » Better 
= stacking of flied bags « Both filled and empty bags require 

“lt sterage space * Shipping and storage on Bagpak 
Disposable Pailets cut unloading costs “iaximum protec- 
tion. against sifting, contamination, infestation, dampness 
fell measure always emptied « Minimum dust hazard « 
_ Advertising méssage can be printed on face of bags 


 Bagpak production and quality are backed by the tremendous 

. counmttywide facilities and resources of che International Paper 
Company: Por complete information and:suggestions as to how you 


ak Dawaion 


York 


> Denver’: Detroit City, Los Angeles « Lovievifie 
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Burke on Business: 


Providing For Future 


By GERALD BURKE 


The Feed Bag's Business Counselor 


@ You may smile tolerantly when someone 
tells you why they have been going around 
in circles. You immediately picture a person 
who doesn’t know whether he is coming 
or going, or a kid on a merry-go-round. 

Seriously speaking, we are all going 
around in circles only most of the time 
we call it cycles. Like the kid on the 
merry-go-round, we keep coming back to 
familiar scenes and situations. 


Economists have watched business trends 
for years and predict, with some degree of 
accuracy, prosperity and depression—boom 
or bust. We speak of it as a business 
cycle. Despite all we have learned about 
these trends, periodically we witness both 
extremes. A wave of prosperity is followed 
by one of depression, which is again fol- 
lowed by one of prosperity. 

In a democracy such as ours we will al- 
ways have to contend with these cycles. 

Should we be alarmed at this thought? 
Perhaps. Let us examine it very carefully. 

Since there is a recurrence with some 
degree of regularity and we are familiar 
with the pattern because of economic pains 
that precede this change, perhaps we can 
find a cure. 

Before we do, we want to make darn 
sire the cure is not more dangerous than 
the disease. 

You and I may feel there is something 
radically wrong with an economy that can- 
not be stabilized. We may feel so strongly 
about it at times that we say the govern: 
ment should pass laws to prevent these 
things. 

As a matter of fact we know laws have 
been passed. We have had farm controls, 
rental controls, wage and hour laws, wage 
stabilization, social security, health benefits, 
and hundreds of others. Every well-mean- 
ing individual, or law making body, who 
introduces a new law to regulate our way 
of life at the same time throws a monkey 
wrench in our democratic machine. 

Why? 

Because the more laws, limitations, and 
controls we impose upon ourselves, the fur- 
ther away we are away from a true democ- 
racy. The more laws, limitations, and con- 
trols we have the less incentive there is 
for man to strive for his place in the 
sun. Since everyone shares and shares 
alike in these plans to equalize our differ- 
ences, the unambitious becomes less am- 
bitious and the ambitious questions the 
wisdom of beating his brains out. Under 
such a system, the time will surely come 
when most people will be reduced to one 
level. When that time comes (and we all 
pray fervently it won't happen here) then 
a handful of dictators can walk right in 
and take over 


Therein lies the danger of finding a 
government regulated solution to the pres- 
ent flaws in our economy. 
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There are times when we feel immune 
to this economic disease. In an emergency 
the government can and should come in 
and insist on certain controls. We accept 
these controls just as we accept the wonder 
drugs our doctor prescribes when we go 
to him with a desperate ailment. Drastic 
situations require drastic cures or drastic 
drugs. Your doctor would never prescribe 
a wonder drug for a simple headache and 
here’s why — 

If every simple ailment were treated with 
“wonder” drugs (as we know them) then 
after awhile our systems would become used 
to them. Within ourselves an immunity 
would be built up to such a point that the 
power of the drug would be lost. Then 
when a real emergency arose, the “wonder” 
drug would fail. The drug is most effective 
if it is used when all other drugs are in- 
effective. 

Our economic ailments follow this same 
pattern. Business headaches we will always 
have, and each individual to a great extent 
must be able to effect his own cure. If 
there were no headaches, after a while 
business and the professions would be non- 
existent 

Why? Because if there were no difficult 
problems to solve, if success was assured 
to every man or woman no matter what 
he choose to do, then certainly every per- 
son would choose the best. 

Why not? Why should a man be content 
to be an employe when he can just as well 
be the boss? Why should a man become 
a carpenter, painter, or brick layer when 
it is just as easy for him to be a lawyer, 
doctor, or an accountant? 

The answer is simple. 


The higher up 


the economic ladder a man climbs, the 
more precarious his position becomes. A 
worker today may lose his job, get hur: 
on it, or get sick on it. Provisions hav- 
been made by law to provide for him whil- 
he is unemployed and take care of hi» 
if his earning power is cut off due to 
sickness or accident. Today this gives the 
employe a sense of security he never ha. 
before 

But what of the self-employed busines 
man or professional man? Where does he 
stand? 

Unless he makes provisions for these 
things sickness or injury means immediate 
loss of earning power in so many instances. 
In the twilight of his life, the business or 
professional man who lacked vision is faced 
with problems impossible for most em- 
ployes to comprehend. 

His earning power drops off at an 
alarming rate. The young fellows coming 
up with new ideas, vitality, and an un- 
quenchable thirst to acquire the newest 
and the best to serve better so they in 
turn can be-more successful place an ad- 
ditional strain on the oldsters. 

This may not seem fair, but that’s the 
pattern and it’s not likely to change in 
our democratic economy. 

Recently provisions have been made by 
law to give the smaller businessman and 
a limited number of professional men the 
benefits of social security, also other bene- 
fits offered the workingman today. 


The strange part of it is the people that 
may gain most by these provisions in the 
law designed to benefit them have pro- 
tested vigorously. They “want no part 
of it.” 

Why should a doctor, lawyer, accountant, 
or a fairly successful businessman protest 
that he does not want or does not need 
social security, a health program, or any 
other government-regulated program 
signed to help him? 

I cannot speak for these men. I 
only express an opinion: 


Most of these people have gotten whee 
they are because they were fully aware of 
the economic insecurities that are part 2»: 
parcel of the business or profession th y 
choose. Despite the obstacles in their p:h 
they felt the advantages presented oversh: 
owed these disadvantages. Taking tit 
risk was a challenge they accepted. 


After living a lifetime conditioned to 
that type of independent thinking, it is 
difficult to let someone else come in and 
take over. 

There is no argument as to the impoit- 
ance of making plans for all the emerge’ 
cies that arise in a lifetime. 

This question, however, should be raised 
and should be answered. 


(Concluded on page £4) 
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Science develops method of feeding for 


MILK FEVER PREVENTION 


HEAVY VITAMIN D FEEDING 
3 to 7 days before freshening 
FOUND HIGHLY SUCCESSFUL 


This is good news for your dairymen and it’s good news for you. Many years of 
experiments at the Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station have shown that massive 
doses of Fleischmann’s Irradiated Dry Yeast are highly successful in preventing 
milk fever. Yet this remarkably effective method is comparatively inexpensive. 


You can now offer dairymen a Milk Fever Preventive 
Mix or FIDY Type 142-F as part of your complete 
dairy feeding program. The portfolio below places 

in your hands all the facts you need to know. Read 
the table of contents and send for free portfolio. 


How big is the market... 


We wish we could give you a definite figure on the 
incidence of milk fever. It varies from breed to breed 
and with the milk fever history of families within 
the breed. But milk fever is well known to dairymen 
as a disease that destroys dairy profits. 


When new advances are made in vitamin D 
nutrition, we owe it to keep you and your customers 
advised. How to feed for milk fever prevention will 
be told dairymen nationally. We will also tell 
dairymen that feed manufacturers will be able to 
supply them with preventive Vitamin D fortification. 
So be ready before this advertising campaign breaks. 
Write for your free Milk Fever Portfolio today! 
Address Desk FB-65, STANDARD BRANDS 
INCORPORATED, Agricultural Department, 

595 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


Y YEAST 


FOR FOUR “FOOTED ANIMALS 
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What this discovery means to feed manufacturers... 


How FIDY will announce this important discovery... 
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By C. J. MITCHELL 
Mill Mutuals 


@ Insurance is a necessary part of the 
expense of doing business and it should be 
purchased with as much care, as to proper 
coverage and cost, as any other ingredient 
that enters into your business. It is un- 
fortunate that so little thought is given to 
this important item until too late to make 
corrections. Policies cannot be changed 
after a loss occurs. 


Insurance is a rather complicated business 
and because it is, you are not expected to 
know all the finer points. It involves the 
use of the proper forms, clauses, and en- 
dorsements to make that policy fit your 
plant and to do exactly what was intended 
in event of a loss. In your business, prog- 
ress has been the keynote. New and better 
methods of feed processing have come into 
use. Such improved methods has made 
necessary the installation of new machines, 
and oftentimes expensive alterations of 
buildings. For these reasons the insurance 
covering on your properties must be re- 
viewed frequently and brought up to date. 
What is perhaps more important is the 
fact that the cost of buildings as well as 
the cost of machinery has continued to 
rise year after year. 

Feed mills or grain elevators are rated 
under a different rating schedule than mer- 
cantile establishments for example. Each 
and everyone is rated separately and the 
final rate is the sum of the basis rate for 
the type of construction involved plus 
specific charges for various machines less 


Sensible Insurance 


Adequate Feed Plant Coverage Has 


any credits that may be in order for some 
safety feature or device that should lessen 
the possibilities of a loss. The final rate 
is expressed in dollars and cents per each 
$100 of insurance carried. 

The cost of rebuilding today is slightly 
over twice what it would have cost 10 
years ago, 109 per cent to be exact. The 
cost of rebuilding today as compared to 
five years ago, 1950, is 33 per cent higher. 
In the past year there has been approxi- 
mately a five per cent increase. 

Equipment and machinery prices, too, 
have increased materially although not quite 
as much as buildings. Today's cost of 
machinery for feed mills is about 81 per 
cent higher than in 1945 and 10 per cent 
higher than in 1950. It would appear that 
the cycle of extreme increases have run 
their course and a period of leveling off 
is at hand. Whether or not this will con- 
tinue will depend to a great extent on the 
demands of the building tradesmen. 

The time has not yet arrived when it is 
possible to give you one policy that will 
protect against any kind of loss. A great 
deal of work has been done along this 
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line and some day there will be a package 
policy that will come close to doing this 
very thing. 

Your standard fire policy today, with 
the extended coverage endorsement, gives 
you protection against loss from fire, wind- 
storm, cyclone, tornado and hail, riot, air- 
craft, draft animals and vehicles, smoke, 
and explosion except explosions within or 
caused by boilers. Other coverages may be 
added by endorsement. 


All fire policies, whether written by 
mutual or stock company carriers contain 
a clause, oftentimes overlooked and gen- 
erally misunderstood, called the electrical 
exemption clause. In simple language it 
says that “if electrical appliances or devices, 
including wiring are covered under the 
policy, the company will not be liable for 
any electrical injury to that appliance or 
its wiring from artificial causes.” 


The only electrical current that is gen- 
erated by natural causes is lightning; all 
others are artificial. If a motor should 
burn out from overload or failure of bear- 
ings, etc., the fire policy would not pay 
for that motor but it will pay for any 
other property that is damaged by fire 
from that motor burnout. If lightning 
should strike on or near the building and 
thereby cause the motor to burn out it 
is fully protected. It is rather a delicate 
point to explain because many times there 
is fire and lots of it. The point is that 
the motor burned out from an electrical 
disturbance and was a complete loss before 
the fire occurred. 


An insurance policy is a contract, no dif- 


ferent than any other business contract. You, 
as the assured accepted it when you paid 
the premium and an agent of the company 
signed it when it was sent to you. It sets 
forth certain things that both parties must 
do to fulfill the contract. To this policy is 
attached and made a part of the policy what 
is called a form. This portion will give a 
description of the property insured, defini- 
tions of buildings and of machinery, and 
may extend certain privileges that are de- 
nied in the policy itself. 


Needed Coverage 


... Varies considerably from one feed 
plant to another. However, certain ba- 
sic policies are necessary practically 
everywhere. 


In this talk before the Central Retail 
Feed association June 7, Mr. Mitchell 
of Minneapolis presented fundamental 
facts about vital insurance protection. 


| WONEST | 


In order to protect others who may have 
an interest in the property it is necessary to 
attach certain clauses such as a mortgage 
clause or a loss payable clause. These be- 
come a part of the policy and in event of 
loss of payment must be made to those 
named in such clauses and to the assured 
jointly. 

Many feed mill or elevator properties are 
located in areas without fire protection. 
There may be a fire department within a 
short distance which agrees to make the 
run to your plant in event of fire. For this, 
it will make a charge which you have to 
pay and for which you cannot be reim- 
bursed under your regular fire insurance 
policy. The charge for such a clause is the 
regular fire rate on the property, somewhere 
in the neighborhood of a dollar per hun- 
dred, so you will see that for three or four 
dollars you can be fully protected against 
such charges. 

As a general practice, our own companies 
will write a flat amount on the buildings 
and the machinery and equipment con- 
tained therein. ,The stock of merchandise, 
including all raw and finished stocks, is writ- 
ten separately. In most plants the values of 
stock move up and down in accordance with 


Program 


Many Facets 


the season and for other reasons. If you 
write a flat amount of insurance on stock 
you will undoubtedly have too much insur’ 
ance at certain times of the year and too 
little at other times. When your stock value 
is low you are paying for extra insurance 
that you can’t collect; when the value is 
high you can only collect the face amount 
of the policy and you are left holding the 
bag for the balance. 

Because of these conditions, a number o! 
years ago the insurance companies brought 
out a form of stock policy that automatically 
follows the values up and down. It is called 
a provisional or reporting form. It wa> 
designed with the specific purpose in view 
of enabling the grain man or other owner 
of merchandise to provide himself with 100 
per cent coverage without the necessity 0! 
daily checking his values or of carrying an 
excessive amount of stock insurance. Thi: 
insurance will do the job exactly as intend: 
ed — provided the conditions of the policy 
are fulfilled. 

By the terms of the policy you are tu 
report the actual value as of each Saturday 


(Concluded on page 96) 
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Your Customers Want 


COTTON 
BAGS 


Now...for the 


In 53 big state and county fairs in 37 states, this ready 
made promotion is boosting the sale of products in 
COTTON BAGS—feed, seed, flour, fertilizer—anything 
packaged in COTTON. Send for your “tie-in kit.” 

Get ready to cash in on this big Sew-with-Cotton-Bag 


Contest. It’s for you! 2 


Coupon brings 
Sales Kit 


FREE? 
Mail it TODAY! 


National Cotton Council 
P. O. Box 76, Memphis, Tennessee 
Please send me information and materials concerning 
the Sew-with-Cotton-Bags national promotion. No obliga- 
tion on my part. 


Name 
Address 
Post Office Zone. State. 
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PREFERRED 


ooo by poultrymen 
for pigmentation 


@ Diamond® Corn Gluten 
Meal is a favorite of long 
standing with men who 
know poultry feeds and 
feeding. High in pigmen- 
tation and vitamin A 
potency. 


CORN PRODUCTS 
REFINING COMPANY 


17 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
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— Old-Style 
(Continued from page 38) 


cellent. 

On certain evenings, the lounging sec- 
tion of the store is turned over to a farmers’ 
meeting or some other local group. An 
outdoor drive-in scale, used by this feed 
mill in the operation of its own business, 
is also used by farmers. They weigh their 
trucks for ICC transportation licenses, weigh 
crops and poultry or livestock being taken 
to market. They drive onto the scale and 
Mr. Ressler handles the scales located in 
the store. 


“We also give our customers our physical 
services, such as helping with debeaking, 
vaccinating, and related activities,’ Mr. 
Ressler added. “And the more we come in 
contact with the customers, the more sales 
we make to them.” 


As a rule, customers placing small orders 
make their own pick-ups. As the store is 
always inviting, customers actually look for 
the “excuse” to visit and picking up small 
orders ig one of them. 

Snader Feed Mill handles three brands of 
feeds: Eshelman, Purina, and its own Snader 
line. This variety gives farmers a wide in- 
ventory to choose from and Snader’s own 
feeds equal the sale of the other two brands. 
Although farmers are price conscious, they 
seem to like to change feeds from time to 
time because they feel that the changeover 
is helpful to the development of their 
poultry and livestock. If they are only in- 
terested in price, they have their selection 
here, in Irv Ressler’s opinion. 

Normally, customers are extended credit 
from 30 to 90 days. 

Manager Ressler likes to keep his ac- 
counts paid up promptly. 

“Few farmers are doing their own mixing 
anymore because they have learned that 
commercial feeds are equal to or better than 
their own formulas,” explained Mr. Ressler. 
“But many old-timers are still sticking to 
their own formulas, so they bring in their 
grains and we do the mixing or grinding 
for them at 15 cents and 20 cents per 100 
pounds. We have a substantial supplement 
business in our custom department.” 

Mr. Ressler doubles as a mill hand and 
operates the Sprout-Waldron mixer, at- 
trition mill, and corn cracker. In addition to 
Mr. Ressler and Clarence Snader, two em- 
ployes help around the mill and do the 
feed delivering. Three trucks are operated 
by this mill and they cover different routes 
each day. When passing a customer on a 
route where a delivery is not being made, 
the driver stops in to pick up the next 
week's order or see if he can’t truck out 
a special feed delivery later on in the week. 

Snader’s Feed Mill is located in historic 
Lancaster county, which is famous for its 
“plainfolks.” The Amish and Mennonites 
who comprise the heaviest population in 
this area are hard people to convince when 
selling, but once contact is established it 
is just as hard to break them away. The 
staff at Snader keeps customers through 
the unusual services and comforts developed 
for them in the popular, homey Mount Airy 
mill. 
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REJOINS GAINER 
Harry Crawford has rejoined its field 
sales staff, Gainer Mills, Inc., Springfield, 
Ill., has revealed. Mr. Crawford will serve 
as territory manager for south central Illi- 
nois. 


Olson Manages Pillsbury 
Office at Nashville 


Naming of R. M. Olson as office manager 
of its Nashville Tenn., feed plant has been 
announced by Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Clinton, 
Iowa. Mr. Olson assumed his duties May 1. 

Production Manager J. C. McNeil of 
Pillsbury’s Clinton feed and soy division 
noted that Mr. Olson has served for three 
years in the accounting department at 
Clinton. 

A graduate of Jamestown College, James- 
town, N. D., Mr. Olson has been secre- 
tary of Clinton’s junior chamber of com- 
merce. 


Purina Net Sales Down in 


Six Months Before April 


A decline in net sales for the period 
which ended March 31 as compared to a 
similar half-year period concluded on the 
same date a year earlier has been reported 
by Ralston Purina Co. of St. Louis. Purina 
sales, however, totaled more than 195 mil- 
lion dollars. 

Earnings before taxes for the 1954-55 
six months were nearly 15 million dollars, 
down 7!'4 million dollars from the half-year 
which ended March 31, 1954. Earnings per 
share of common stock were $5.50. 


— Burke 


Should we force an individual to seek 
the help of his government and accept a 
regimented plan laid out for millions of 
other people when he feels he is more 
capable of solving this problem as an in- 
dividual? 

Think about it. 

Also think about cycles and immunities. 
Think long and often whether we are better 
(or worse) off because of the pattern that 
has become a part of our economy. 

Perhaps we should be vary grateful for 
the economic pains that precede a period 
of depression, just as we should be grate- 
ful for the physical pains that warn us o! 
an impending ailment. 


FULTON SALESMAN 

Appointment of Charles R. Bronaugh to 
its Kansas City office sales staff has been 
announced by Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 
of New Orleans. He will headquarter at 
Wichita, Kan., to serve southern Kansas and 
southeastern Missouri. 


Canada Thistle Control 
Told by Minnesotan 


Spraying 2, 4-D ester is an effective con- 
trol for Canada thistles in the upper Mid- 
west, a Minnesota weed control expert has 
declared. Sig’ Bjerken suggested using the 
spray after thistles come out and before 
planting corn or soybeans. 

He also suggested letting the weed grow 
until blooming stage, then plowing deep 
and sowing an early variety of soybeans. 


(Continued from page 90) 


Current Reading 
Reviewed by The Feed Bag Staff 


Alfalfa Production Experiments, 1950-54, 
by P. C. Sandal and J. F. Jacks, Arkansas 
Experiment Station, Fayetteville, free. 

This 23-page bulletin describes Arkansas 
experiments conducted to determine alfalfa 
varieties best suited to various soil and 
climatic conditions. 

Of the commercial varieties tested, Buf- 
falo proved best in the Arkansas area be- 
cause of its superior yield, good recovery, 
stand longevity, and resistance to bacterial 
wilt. The percentages of protein in the for- 
age did not differ appreciably among the 
alfalfa varieties tested; however, protein con- 
tent of the forage was highest in the first 
and third cuttings. 

Marketing of Tennessee Lambs Through 
Cooperative Lamb Pools, 1954, by M. B. 
Badenhop, Tennessee Experiment Station, 
Knoxville, free. 

Here is a 12-page bulletin designed to 
point out the relationship between the quali- 
ty of lambs as measured by grade, weight, 
and sex, and the price received by produc- 
ers who sold their lambs through coopera- 
tive lamb pools. 

The bulletin states that a wide price dif- 
ferential between utility and the higher 


grade lambs is noticeable and is evidence 
that lamb producers would gain consider- 
ably by marketing fewer lambs in the lower 
grades. Average prices for the respective 
grades were from $6 to $7 less for lambs 
marketed in July than for those marketed 
in May. 
* * 

Effect of Renovation and Fertilizer on 
Bermudagrass Pasture, by E. D. Cook and 
W. R. Parmer, Texas Experiment Station. 
College Station, free. 

This two-page mimeographed progress re’ 
port from the Lone Star state tells the re: 
sults of an experiment started in the spring 
of 1952 to determine the value of renovat- 
ing and fertilizing an established Bermuda- 
grass pasture that is approximately 25 year: 
old 

Texas reports that the forage yields in the 
fertilized and fertilized-renovated plots wer: 
significantly greater each year than the 
check and renovated plots, except in 1952 
when yields from the fertilized plots wer: 
not significantly greater than from the 
check and renovated plots. 

It was determined that fertilization give: 
good increases in yield of grass but thet 
renovation alone does not increase yields. 
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MORE SPEED YOUR FEED 
the Vigo Factor 


WEIGH THE EVIDENCE 


Vigofac produces up to 
20 pounds more meat per 
hog, %4 pound more per 
broiler and % pound 
more per turkey in the 
same feeding time. 
Vigofac shortens feed- 
ing time up to 10 more 
days for hogs and 7 days 
for chickens; improves 
feed efficiency 3 to 5%. 


Faster gains, earlier marketing, faster feed THIS SPRING, FEEDERS 
sales made possible by new Pfizer discovery WILL BE LOOKING FOR 


News about the Vigo Factor is spreading fast. 
It’s the kind of news that builds feeder inter- 
est—the kind that helps to convince more 


feeders than ever before of the advantages of = 
using scientifically balanced formula feeds. 

The performance of Vigofac-fortified feeds is 

mighty impressive. 


Feeding facts above can not only help you esiaseots 
get a bigger share of the market for your 
Vigofac-fortified feeds and supplements, they 
will help you to create a bigger market for 
your industry. 


An exclusive product of 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 
630 Flushing Ave. 425 N. Michigan Avenue 
Brooklyn 6, New York Chicago 11, Illinois Exclusively for 
1151 Chattahoochee Ave. 1500 16th Street the Feed Industry 
N. W., Atlanta 2, Ga. San Francisco 3, California 


Headquarters for Antibiotics, Vitamins and Growth-Pro- 
motion feed ingredients for Animal Health and Nutrition. 
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— Insurance 
(Continued from page 92) 


in the month and at the end of the month 
these four or five sets of values are sent in 
to the insurance company. As long as you 
report correctly you will have full protec- 
tion. Under reporting, either intentional 
or through error will inflict a penalty. A 
reasonably good system of bookkeeping is 
essential if you are to use this type of stock 
policy. 

You will readily understand that the nec- 
essary insurance coverages will vary con- 
siderably and the cost will differ in accord- 
ance with the type of construction and the 
machinery used. Other buildings nearby, 
not owned by you, will also have a bearing 
on the rate. 

We have already mentioned fire and 
windstorm coverage and this, of course, in- 
cludes those items that automatically are in- 
cluded in the extended coverage endorse- 


’ ment or the supplemental contract. The 


average fire rate will be approximately $1 
per each $100 of coverage on the feed mill 
proper and less on detached buildings. The 
windstorm rate is about $.09 annual on 
buildings and machinery and $.08 on stock 
written on a reporting form. 

It is quite possible that you may wish to 
carry business interruption insurance since 
this will protect your profits and fixed 
charges during the reconstruction period. 
Several types of forms are available and the 
cost will be about 70 per cent to 80 per 
cent of the fire rate per each $100 of in- 
surance. 

The first consideration for the purchase 
of feed mill insurance should be protection 
against catastrophe losses. You have already 
set up your fire and tornado insurance plan 
but there are other important catastrophe 
losses which must be considered. 


There are several types of casualty cov- 
erages that are a must for any business. 
Among these are workmen’s compensation. 
Each state has set up its own workmen's 
compensation act which imposes certain ob- 
ligations on the employer in respect to the 
employe. The workmen’s compensation poli- 
cy assumes these obligations of the employ- 
er, the insured, and insurance payments 
are made strictly in accordance with the 
act. 

It should be remembered that partners 
are not considered employes so they are not 
covered. All employes on the payroll, in- 
cluding officers, are covered. An important 
point to remember is that if you have opera- 
tions in other than your home state, be sure 
that your workmen’s compensation policy 
is endorsed correctly to cover employes who 
are residents in the other states. 


The rate varies according to classification. 
Feed milling is $3.01 per $100 of renumera- 
tion, grain elevator employes are $2.11, and 
office help is $.08. All of these are based on 
the payroll. These rates may be reduced 
through good experience if the premium is 
over $500. 

Automobile liability insurance is another 
item with which you are familiar. I am sure 
you realize the necessity of carrying high 
bodily injury limits, knowing what the trend 
is in jury verdicts today. But many of you 
may still be carrying the standard $5,000 
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property damage limits. 

Let us assume that one of your vehicles 
has an intersection accident with a truck 
which overturns. The truck and its contents 


_can easily be worth $25,000 particularly if 


it’s a tractor and semi-trailer unit. The cost 
to increase your limits is very small. Also be 
sure your automobile insurance is written 
on a comprehensive basis which gives you 
automatic coverage in case you buy addi- 
tional units and which protects you auto- 
matically against liability in connection with 
the driving of employes cars and cars which 
you might rent or hire. 

A fire policy does not protect against a 
boiler explosion. If you have a steam boiler 
or turbine you may be put out of business 
by an explosion of such a unit. This, too, is 
a part of the casualty insurance program 
and your business can be protected by a 
boiler and machinery business interruption 
policy. 

Employe embezzlements may or may not 
result in a catastrophe loss. They can occur 
over a long period of time before discovery 
which might result in a very large loss. A 
typical example is a collusion of an employe 
with customers in connection with the 
weighing of grain. Blanket fidelity bonds 
covering all employes is the answer to this 
exposure. 

Although loss from theft usually is not 
considered a catastrophe loss, there is a 
good possibility today for a feed mill to 
suffer a financial impariment if over the 
week-end a burglary occurs which results 
in the loss of expensive bookkeeping ma- 
chinery, moisture testers, typewriters, furni- 
ture and office equipment, and high-priced 
feeds or seeds. The cost of burglary insur- 
ance is reasonable, about $10 per $1,000. If 
you have a large amount of money and 
securities on hand, the policy that will cover 
even the mysterious disappearance of money 
along with loss by theft can be secured at a 
higher premium, of course. 

The public has become more and more 
claim conscious. Their lawyers are more and 
more skilled in obtaining high judgments 
for claims. Consequently, a feed mill can 
never tell when they may be faced with a 
serious public liability claim. © 

It may be found liable by a jury even 
though there appears to be no negligence 
on the part of the feed mill owner. 

The jury seems to be sympathetic toward 
the injured party even though the accident 
was due to the fault of the injured party 
alone. Consequently, high general liability, 
bodily injury, and property damage limits 
should be carried. Also consider the broad 
form of coverage, the comprehensive li- 
ability policy, and not the old-fashioned 
manufacturer’s and contractor’s or owner's 
and landlord's type of policy. 

The last two mentioned policies are still 
on the market but they give very limited 
protection. The comprehensive policy af- 
fords automatic coverage for unexpected or 
unforeseen hazards such as the acquisition 
of new locations, new specific hazards such 
as additional manlifts or truck hoists or new 
types of business operations such as gasoline 
service stations, farm implement dealership, 
etc. You can’t afford to be without this 
type of coverage. 

It can be written with or without prod- 


ucts liability. 


Huppert Heads Midwest 


District for Peebles 


Hugh F. Huppert, left, has been appoin:- 
ed district sales manager for seven states by 
Western Condensing Co., Appleton, Wis.. 
the firm has announced. Disclosing Mr. 
Huppert’s new assignment was Sales Man- 


ager M. J. Stack of the Peebles feed prod- 
ucts division, shown here with Mr. Huppert. 

Prior to his elevation, the new appointee 
served as a sales representative in Michigan 
and northern Indiana. Mr. Huppert is a 
coast guard veteran and is an alumnus of 
Michigan State Teachers College and North- 
western University. 

In his new assignment, he will headquar- 
ter at Kansas City. 


CCC Seed Sales Program 


Remains Unchanged 


The current domestic sales program for 
Commodity Credit Corp.-owned hay and 
pasture seeds will continue in substantially 
the same form through June 30, 1956, the 
Department of Agriculture has disclosed. 

The seeds will be sold at prices an- 
nounced each month in the domestic sales 
list for CCC-owned commodities. 

Present minimum prices for alfalfa, |a- 
dino clover, and tall fescue seed will re- 
main steady throughout the year. No mini- 
mum prices have been set for winter cover 
crop seeds. 

Department officials explained that the 
program objective is to continue movement 
of CCC-owned seeds into domestic com: 
mercial channels in such a way as to move 
remaining government stocks without a.- 
versely affecting market prices and causing 
undue losses to seed producers. 

@ UTILITY FEED MILL, Pelican Rapids, 
Minn., has purchased a new Jacobson ham 
mer mill. 


@ GRAND LEDGE PRODUCE CO. 
Grand Ledge, Minn., has installed a new 
Shanzer grain drier. 


Consider adding products liability. More 
and more claims are being made for tle 
loss of cattle due to the consumption 0! 
of contaminated feed or feed where the 
mixture is alleged to have caused the loss 
of chickens or livestock. 
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These tough twins protect 
your hard-to-pack products! 


Bemis 
Waterproof 


LAMINATED - 


TEXTILE Bags 


These are the bags you need 
for the greatest protection at 
economical costs. . . the strong- 
est shipping bags made. They 
are 3- or 5-layer construction, 
with crinkled paper or plastic 
linings laminated to cotton or 
burlap. Bemis Waterproof Bags 
guard against: Change in 
moisture content — Contami- 
nation — Insect infestation — 
Undesirable odors — Loss of 
Aroma — Loss from snagging 
and tearing. 


Flexiply 
Bags 


If you require a little less than 
the super-protection of Bemis 
Waterproof Bags, these lami- 
nated, all-crinkled-paper bags 
are your best bet. Bemis Flexi- 
ply Bags are tough—all plies 
are crinkled to give stretch 
and flexibility. The bags handle 
and stack easily. They’reshock- 
resistant ... take a lotof rough 
handling. 


Ask your Bemis Man to help you 
determine which is the practical, 
economical shipping bag for you. 
Remember—with either Bemis 
Waterproof or Bemis Flexiply, 
you get the benefits of Bemis 
crisp, bright multi-color print- 
ing... and Bemis multi-plant 
service. 


111-O No. 4th St. 
St. Louis 2, Mo. 
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Slice yourself 
Share 


of the poultry feed market! 


When you can show weighable re- 
sults that prove your feeds help to 
grow bigger, better birds—more and 
more poultry raisers will call for your 
brand of feeds. 

For feeds that give excellent re- 
sults, fortify yours with Armour 
Meat and Bone Scraps. This is the 
sure way to provide high quality nat- 
ural proteins that contain a good 
balance of essential amino acids. 
Important, too, Armour Meat and 
Bone Scraps are rich in Vitamin B-12, 
as well as calcium and phosphorus 
in natural form. 

Use at least 10% Armour Meat 
and Bone Scraps in compounding 
your poultry feeds. You’ll see the 
pay-off in more demand for your 
product, more profits for you! 


ARMOUR AND COMPANY 


Tallow and Feed Division e General Offices: Chicago 9, Illinois 
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100 LBS. Ker 


50% 


For 
EXTRA ECONOMY and TOP QUALITY SILAGE use 


42% 


TOTAL SUGARS 
the quick energy sugar 


Excellent Presewative for Silage 


Rich in DEXTROSE . . . 


. can be added to silage conveniently 
Free “and easily 


Scientifically Formulated — stimulates fermentation 
for the production of LACTIC ACID 
which preserves the silage 


: insures excellent silage at reasonable cost 
Economical — with minimum loss of valuable nutrients 


BUY DEX-MO-LASS TODAY 


for 


Finer Stlage 
CLINTON FOODS INC. 
Corn Processing ‘Division 
CLINTON, 


Can you dry all 
the grains being 
harvested? 


GRAIN DRIERS 


handle corn, wheat, beans, 
oats, barley, peanuts, rice 
and grain sorghums. Write 
today for FREE literature 
. NO obligation. 


Designers and 
Manufacturers 


e Columnar Driers 

e Max-i-pacity Elevators 
e Conveying Machinery 
e Manlift Elevators 


SHAN 


L E R MANUFACTURING CO. 


85 BLUXOME ST. + SAN FRANCISCO 7, CALIF. * PHONE SUfter 1-5200 
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The First AFMA Meeting 


@ Registration for what was actually 


Feed Manufacturers association was 
more than 32 times that of the group’s 
first meeting. This meeting was held 
46 years ago at the Auditorium hotel 
in Chicago with only 50 persons at- 
tending. 

The group was organized March 
26, 1909, at a convention held at the 
Auditorium. This meeting was called 
in February, 1909, by Col. A. G. 
Winter, then president of American 
Milling Co., Chicago. 

Planning committees were formed 
and another meeting was scheduled to 
be held May 25. This conference was 
officially designated the first AFMA 
convention. 

Elected officers at this meeting were 
J. H. Genung, American Hominy Co., 
Indianapolis, president; Warren R. 
Anderson, Flour & Feed, secretary; and 
M. C. Peters, M. C. Peters Mill Co., 
Omaha, treasurer. J. C. Reid, Corno 
Mills Co., St. Louis, was elected chair- 
man of the group’s executive com-~ 
mittee. 


During the formative March meet- 
ing Mr. Reid stressed a need for an 
association independent of the two ex- 
isting associations, the National Assoc- 
iation of Feed Dealers and an organi- 
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zation of stock food manufacturers. 

Mr. Reid said, “I don’t believe there 
is much difference of opinion as to 
the necessity of an organization. In 
this feed and milling business there 
are various interests represented here 
today: 

“The rolled oat miller who makes 
feed, the alfalfa miller who makes 
feed, the molasses miller who makes 
feed, the corn miller who makes feed, 
and the elevators and mixers, the 
packing-house interests, and the chick- 
en feed manufacturers.” 

G. D. Simonds of Milwaukee was 
next to speak at that historic meeting. 
Mr. Simonds said, “The feed business 
is to become one of the really gigantic 
industries of the country. Is it not 
true that in the future the whole 
grains must go into making human 
foods and the offals into making food 
for our livestock? 

“The mixed feed business has been 
regarded merely in a local light. It 
has been treated on the same plane as 
the corner grocery and the country 
crossroads combination store. 

“Now if a manufacturer is shipping 
his product into 20 different states, he 
is operating under 20 different laws, 
administered and enforced by 20 dif- 
ferent sets of officials. 

“United in a body which would 


demonstrate to the country that you 
represent an industry in which mil- 
lions of dollars are invested’ you 


bound to your everlasting benefit.” 

Attending the March meeting were 
L. R. Hawley, Great Western Cereal 
Co., Chicago; M. C. Peters, M. C. 
Peters Mill Co., Omaha; W. H. Rad- 
ke, Corn Products Refining Co., Chi- 
cago; G. A. Chapman, Quaker Oats 
Co., Chicago; C. Wimpenney, Ameri- 
can Cotton Oil Co., Chicago; and F. 
A. McLellan, H-O Co., Buffalo. 

J. W. Anderson, Kornfalfa Feed 
Milling Co., Kansas City; J. R. Mat- 
thews, Corno Mills, Co., St. Louis; 
R. A. Hale, Armour & Co., Chicago; 
F. B. Chamberlain, W. F. Chamber- 
lain Feed Co., St. Louis; J. M. Gray, 
Quaker Oats Co.; J. J. Ferguson, Swift 
& Co., Chicago; E. C. Dreyer, Hunter 
Bros. Milling Co., St. Louis; F. E. Dav- 
enport, American Alfalfa Milling Co., 
Kansas City; F. E. Sanborn, Standard 
Stock Food Co., Omaha; E. C. Stacy, 
Seneca Co., Tiffin, Ohio; E. B. Mar- 
shall, Wilbur Stock Food Co., Mil- 
waukee; R. Stoddard, United Breeders 
Co., Chicago; and A. B. Roseboom, 
American Alfalfa Food Co., Wichita, 
Kan. 

(Concluded on page 102) 
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FOR QUALITY 
AND SERVICE 


CALL BRoadway 1-7411 


Contact us when you want to 
buy or ship grain, or need feed 
ingredients and vitamin sup- 
plements. We distribute: 


PEDER DEVOLD'S DEVOLKOD 
VITAMIN OILS 


FLEISCHMANN'S IRRADIAT- 
ED DRY YEAST, Vitamin D, for 
four-footed animals. 


KODDY-MIX "300", dry vita- 
min D for poultry, in 100+ 
fiber drums. 


MAGNAVITE FEED FORTIFI- 
ERS. Guaranteed amounts of 
ALL the important vitamins for 
poultry and hogs. 


MIRICOE TRACE MINERALS 
With Cobalt for Livestock. 
Without Cobalt for Poultry. 


SCHLITZ BREWERS DRIED 
YEAST. Rich source of B com- 


plex vitamins. 


SNOW FLAKE Pure Reef Oy- 
ster Shells. Ask for delivered 
price on carlots. 


Dried skim and buttermilk... 
Wheat Germ Oil. . . Anadex 
Kaf-Kaps . . . Wyeth Veterin- 
ary Products . . . Banarat with 
Warfarin . .. Weedicide 2,4-D 
weed killer. 


DISTRIBUTORS OF 


BRAND FEEDS 


STRATTON GRAIN 
COMPANY 


Grain and Feed Merchants 
MILWAUKEE 2, WISCONSIN 
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Happy Birthday 


The Happy Birthday spotlight is focused 
this month on a Minnesotan who will light 
the candles on his cake July 31. He is James 
W. Pehle, sales manager for King Midas 
Flour Mills, Minneapolis. 

Jim also is an assistant secretary in the Van 
Dusen Harrington organization. He became 
assistant sales manager of King Midas Flour 
in summer of 1953 and was promoted to 
sales manager eight months later. 

Mr. Pehle joined King Midas in 1930 as 
a laboratory aide. Prior to becoming a mem- 
ber of the flour sales staff, he was millfeed 
department manager. Jim’s recreational fa- 
vorites include golf and bowling. 

In the June Happy Birthday lineup are: 
JULY 2—C. C. Johnson, Innis, Speiden 

Co., New York City; Sheldon Latt'n, 

Lattin Co., Inc., Buffalo; David G. Til- 

ford, Ray Ewing Co., Pasadena, Calif. 

JULY 3—S. A. Meier, S. A. Meier Co., 
Milwaukee. 

JULY 4—Ralph S. Ibberson, T. E. Ibber- 
son Co., Minneapolis; Fred H. Moore, 
Hilltop Laboratories, Minneapolis; Burt 
F. Newell, Greutker, Inc., Buffalo; Phil 
W. Tobias Jr., Simmonds & Simmonds 
of Illinois, Chicago. 

JULY 7—Don W. Lyon, Evanston, III; 
Clarence D. Moll, Paetow Co., Milwaukee. 

JULY 8—Dr. Tevis M. Goldhaft, Vineland 
Poultry Laboratories, Vineland, N. J. 

JULY 9 — Kenneth E. Battaglia, Atkins, 
Kroll & Co., San Francisco; Fred H. Hess- 
el, Cooperative GLF Mills, Inc., Buffalo; 
W. J. LaCourt, Lomira Elevator Co., Lo- 
mira, Wis. 

JULY 10—J. W. Engler, W. M. Bell Co., 
Milwaukee; H. C. Fisher, Northrup, King 
& Co., Minneapolis; Charles D. Jones, 
Arcady Farms Milling Co., Chicago; Karl 
L. Juve, National Food Co., Fond du Lac, 
Wis.; Victor A, Oberting, Interstate Com- 
modities, Albany, N. Y.; S. N. Osgood, 
Fruen Milling Co., Minneapolis; John M. 
Strate, Walsh Grain Co., Minneapolis. 

JULY 11—WNeoel S. Bennett Jr., Barber & 
Bennett, Inc., Albany, N. Y.; J. P. Fal- 
coner, Chase Bag Co., Dallas. 

JULY 12—Donald R. Jones, Wenger Mixer 
Mfg. Co., Sabetha, Kan.; A. J. McLough- 
lin, Penobscot Poultry Co., Inc., Belfast, 
Maine. 

JULY 13—O. M. Kjellander, Warner Bro- 
kerage Co., Minneapolis; R. A. Roosevelt, 
Eriez Mfg. Co., Erie, Pa. 

JULY 14—G, D, Davis, Nopco Chemical 
Co., Harrison, N. J.; S. G. Fisher, Na- 
tional Molasses Co., Oreland, Pa. 

JULY 15—Roland L. Reinders, Old Elm 
Mills, Watertown, Wis. 

JULY 17—E. T. Cashman, E. T. Cashman 
Co., Mankato, Minn.; J. E. Davis, North- 
ern Supply Co., Amery, Wis. 

JULY 18—Joe Free, Badger By-Products 
Co., Milwaukee; Joe W. Hicks, Jos. W. 
Hicks Organization, Chicago; Earl E. 
Ibberson, T. E. Ibberson Co., Minne- 
apolis. 

JULY 19—E. H. Gentsch, Borden Co., 
Waterloo, Ill.; J. D. Sykes, Ralston Puri- 


JAMES W. PEHLE 


na Co., St. Louis. 

JULY 20—Roland M. Bethke, Ralston Puri- 
na Co., St. Louis; Frank W. Liethen, 
E. Liethen Grain Co., Appleton, Wis. 

JULY 21—Emory L. Cocke, Cocke & Co., 
Atlanta; E. H. Kellogg, Kellogg Co., 
Ocala, Fla. 

JULY 22—L. H. Ness, Cramer-Krasselt Co., 
Milwaukee. 

JULY 23—J. F. Wischhusen, Inorganic Bio- 
elements, Inc., Cleveland. 

JULY 24—Levan B. Flory, Traders Flour 
& Feed Co., East Stroudsburg, Pa.; Mar- 
shall Pickett, Scriveners Group, Inc., 
Toledo. 

JULY 25—James Bryant, Bryant Engineer- 
ing Co., Port Huron, Mich.; B. J. Krieg, 
Deutsch & Sickert Co., Milwaukee; Wal- 
ter J. Krings, Merchants Exchange of St. 
Louis, St. Louis; E. R. Reeves, Miller © 
Bushong Feed Co., Rohrerstown, Pa.: 
A. C. Weberg, Ralston Purina Co., Min- 
neapolis. 

JULY 26—Rludy Eschenheimer, Rudy 
enheimer Co., Chillicothe, Mo.; Fred K. 
Sale, Indiana Grain & Feed Dealers As 
sociation, Indianapolis. 

JULY 27 — Roy H. Fishman, Standar:! 
Brands, Inc., New York City; Osear 1. 
Haertel, Hiawatha Grain Co., Minne: 
apolis. 

JULY 28—Walter C. Berger, Commodit; 
Credit Corp., Washington, D. C.; C. C. 
Welch, New England By-Products Corp. 
Boston; H. C. Whitten, Hallet & Carcy 
Co., Minneapolis. : 

JULY 29—Charles P. Burr, New Yors 
City; Samuel M. Golden, Amburgo Co. 
Philadelphia; Elmer F. Paetow, Pactow 
Co., Milwaukee; Ralph E. Smith, Ralston 
Purina Co., St. Louis. 

JULY 30—Eldred A. Cayce, Ralston Purina 
Co., St. Louis; Marcus Heffelfinger, King 
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Midas Flour Mills, Minneapolis. 


JULY 31—Harold L. Gray, Gray Agricul- 
tural Supply Co., Crawfordsville, Ind.; 
Conklin Mann Jr., Conklin Mann & Son, 
New York City; James W. Pehle, King 
Midas Flour Mills, Minneapolis; E. K. 
Steul, E. K. Steul Co., Madison, Wis. 


Idaho Reports a Major 


Recent Land Expansion 


New land brought into production in 
Idaho since 1948 now totals more than 
one-half million acres, the University of 
Idaho extension service has disclosed. 

Private irrigated land of 262,850 acres 
comprises the largest portion of the new 
land. In 1951, 91,430 acres were brought 
into farming and ranching, representing 
the greatest land expansion year. 


Farm Products Barter b 


CCC Worth $211 Million 


From July 1 of last year through April 
30, 1955, barter of agricultural products 
by Commodity Credit Corp. has reached a 
valuation of 211 million dollars. The swap 
contracts are for disposition in foreign mar- 
kets of surplus agricultural production. 

Barter contracts cover periods up to two 
years in length, although the average is 
six months. Included in the commodities 
exported under barter are corn, flaxseed, 


grain sorghums, barley, oats, wheat, and 
cottonseed oil. 


Maritime Appoints Brouse 


General Sales Manager 


Appointment of Richard W. Brouse Jr. 
as general sales manager has been an- 
nounced by Maritime Milling Co., Inc., 
Buffalo. Executive Vice President Bruce 


Pellets. 


WN NATIONAL FooD com 


for repeat sales, steady profits -sell 


NATIONAL 


CALF FOOD 


Write today for details of National's 
sales-making dealer program . . . how 
you can have repeat sales and steady 
profits selling National No-Milk Calf 
Food and National No-Milk Heifer 


Ingham Sells Ablemarle 
Multiwalls in Ohio 


Appointment of C. W. Ingham as its 
sales representative for multiwall bags in 
the state of Ohio has been announced by 
Albemarle Paper Mfg. Co. of Richmond, 
Va. 


Cc. W. INGHAM 


Mr. Ingham’s appointment was disclosed 
by J. R. Clements, sales manager of Albe- 
marle. Mr. Ingham will headquarter in 
Columbus at 81 State st. 


K. Conover Jr. noted that Mr. Brouse joined 
Maritime in 1947. 


Prior to his recent appointment Mr. 
Brouse served as advertising manager and 
assistant sales manager for Maritime. Mr. 
Conover until now acted as sales manager in 
addition to his other duties. 


PANY 


since 1885 


Carcass tests 
show value of 


‘Stilbosol’ 


Original research showed that carcass 
quality, shipping shrink and dressing per- 
cent were not affected by the addition of 
‘Stilbosol’ to market cattle rations. Careful 
experiments, recently completed by agri- 
cultural colleges and feed manufacturers, 
continue to confirm the earlier findings. 


lowa State College Tests 


Iowa State College made extensive tests 
comparing carcasses from 63 cattle fed 
‘Stilbosol’ with 29 fed the same ration, 
except for ‘Stilbosol.’? Differences were 
small and of no practical importance. 
Average carcass grades for both groups 
were between high good and low choice. 
(This was in conformity with the quality 
of cattle used and the length of the feed- 
ing period.) 

Average shipping shrink for the ‘Stilbosol’ 
group was 1.0% compared with 1.1% for 
the control group. Dressing percent of the 
‘Stilbosol’ group was 60.3% against 60.4% 
for the controls. 

Other comparisons included determining 
the percent lean, fat and bone in the rib 
section; and the area, fat cover and water 
percent of the rib-eye muscle. Differences 
were slight but favored the cattle fed 
rations with ‘Stilbosol.’ 


Other Tests In Agreement 


Comparison tests conducted by various 
feed manufacturers show that ‘Stilbosol’ 
produces the same fine carcass results. 
Results of such a test, comparing ship- 
ping shrink, dressing percent, selling price 
and carcass grades, are presented in this 
summary: * 


Controls ‘Stilbosol’ 


No. Steers 10 10 
Ship. Shrink 4.41% 3.44% 
Dressing % 60.4 59.8 
% of farm wt. 57.7 ST? 
Sold per cwt. $23.50 $23.50 
USDA Grades 
Choice 8 
Good 3 2 


In this test, cattle getting ‘Stilbosol’ made 
extra gains of 22.6% at a 14.4% savings 
in feed cost. Cost of gain was 2¢ per pound 
less in the ‘Stilbosol’ lot. 


*Manufacturers’ name available on request. 


(Diethylstilbestrol Premix, Lilly) 


ELI LILLY AND COMPANY 
AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS DIVISION 
INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 
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— First Meeting 


(Continued from page 99) 


W. H. Danforth, Ralston Purina 
Co., St. Louis; H. Shoemaker, West- 
ern Grain Products Co., Hammond, 
Ind.; J. C. Reid, Corno Mills Co., St. 
Louis; C. A. Krause, Chas. A. Krause 
Milling Co., Milwaukee; A. G. Win- 
ter, American Milling Co., Chicago; 
C. R. Bowman, Toledo Elevator Co., 


SYMBOL 


Since 19/8 og 


- For nearly four decades we have 


ee built a reputation for dependable 


Toledo; W. E. Suits, Quaker Oats Co.; 
S. T. Edwards, Edwards & Loomis 
Co., Chicago; and S. A. Smith, Cy- 
phers Incubator Co., Buffalo. 

P. C. Walraven, Champion Feed 
Milling Co., Lyons, La.; A. C. Wester- 
velt, American Milling; C. B. Spauld- 
ing, Millers’ Products Co., Chicago; 
A. E. Whitman, New York City; and 
W. R. Anderson, M. C. Moore, and 
G. D. Simonds, Flour & Feed. 


Dependable Sewice 


service to the feed industry... 


a reputation based on prompt shipments of 
top quality molasses at lowest prices. 


Why not contact us about your molasses 
requirements? We welcome the 


opportunity to serve you. 


ton 8-5900 (PH! 


"NATIONAL Moxasses 


ices: ORELAND, PF 


MORE FOR YOUR MONEY 


MIXED CARS AT CAR PRICES 
PULVERIZED OATS OR BARLEY 
CRIMPED OATS OR BARLEY 
ROLLED OATS OR BARLEY 
FEEDING OATMEAL 
CUSTOM PELLETING—CUBING 


Teletype 8831 


FLAMBEAU MILLING CO. 


PHILLIPS, WISCONSIN 


Tel. LD 2325 


W. H. DANFORTH 


The first step towards the adoption 
of a uniform feed ingredient law was 
taken at a meeting called at Washing- 
ton, D. C., in September, 1909. The 
Association of American Feed Control 
Officials was organized at Washing- 
ton three months later, Jan. 26, 1910. 


The following May the AFMA’s 
second annual convention was held 
in Milwaukee. G. A. Chapman of 
Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, then chair- 
man of the uniform feed law commit- 
tee, was a featured speaker. 


Phosphate Boosts Yields 
In Alfalfa Hay Fields 


Keeping the phosphate content of alfalfa 
hay above one-half of one per cent means 
higher alfalfa hay production in irrigated 
sections of the Pacific Northwest, accord: 
ing to C. E. Nelson, a Department of Ag- 
riculture agronomist. 

While yearly applications of 64 pounds 
of available phosphate per acre gave “good” 
yield increases, a treatment rate of 150 
pounds an acre was required to boost the 
actual phosphate percentage in plants to 
the 0.5 level. 


Reasons Why It Pays to 
Debeak Turkey Poults 


Three major advantages are achieved by 
debeaking turkey poults, according to re 
searchers at the Ohio agricultural experi- 
ment station. They are: 1) stops canibal- 
ism; 2) makes possible better feed con- 
version; and 3) gives turkeys a smoother, 
more uniform appearance at marketing time. 

V. D. Chamberlin, an Ohio poultry 
scientist, said the feed saving alone justi- 
fied the debeaking. While knives can be 
used in debeaking, electric debeakers are 
considered far more effective because they 
cauterize as they cut. 
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Kline, Wascher Elevated 
On Honeggers’ Staff 


Election of Bernard P. Kline as a vice 
president and Erwin C. Wascher as a di- 
rector has been announced by Honeggers’ 
€& Co., Inc., Fairbury, Ill. Chairman Sam 
R. Honegger disclosed the new assignments 
for Messrs. Kline and Wascher. 

Director Wascher is the company’s vice 
president for procurement and production. 


of edible fish. 


FISH FACTORS 
“QUALITY PROTEIN 


UNKNOWN GROWTH FACTORS 


Plus COMPLETE VITAMIN: REQUIREMENT 
OF Vitamins A, D, E, G, (Riboflavin), B-12 


: together with other essential 
B-complex Factor: 


ASK ABOUT GORTON'S TRIPLE- 
TESTED VITAMIN OILS WITH 
GUARANTEED POTENCIES. 
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BLENDS 


GORTON'S BLENDS | 


. are a complete feed 
fortification, The basic in- 
gredients are red fis 

meal, condensed fish sol- 
ubles, fish liver and gland-_ 
ular meal—all 


He has been with the firm for a decade and 
directs research, formulation, production, 
and shipping operations. 

Mr. Kline joined Honeggers’ in 1952 
after many years with a Chicago feed manu- 
facturer. In 1954, he was named production 
manager of the Big H concern. 


Industrial Corncob Use 
Is Increasing Yearly 


‘During 1954, American industry utilized 
more than a million tons of corncobs, the 
Department of Agriculture has reported. 
The economy thus returned 10 million dol- 
lars to farmers for what once was considered 
a waste product. 

In the last five years, industrial usage 
of cobs has been boosted a trifle more 
than 60 per cent. The nation produces 
some 15 million tons of corncobs a year, 
USDA estimated, most of which are burned 
or otherwise destroyed. 

@ BAUGH & SONS CO., Georgetown, 
Md., has installed a new 3,000-gallon mo- 
lasses tank and Wenger molasses mixer. 
QUAKER PURCHASE 

Acquisition of Flako Products Corp. of 
New Brunswick, N. J., has been disclosed 
by Quaker Oats Co., Chicago. Purchase of 
the firm which produces baking mixes was 
explained as another step in Quaker’s diver- 
sification program. 


Pot, OF, 


Gorton Blend. 


MAR-VI-TIC 


Chicken Event a 


Big Success in New York 


The big chicken and allied foods show 
sponsored by the Poultry & Egg National 
board in New York City last month was a 
tremendous success. The event, held at 
Hotel McAlpin, attracted more than 500 
food editors, home economists, and others 
directly concerned with food. 

“Chicken outdoors” was the exposition 
theme. Forty-eight food and beverage con- 
cerns exhibited at the show, along with the 
Department of Agriculture and other gov- 
ernment educational agencies. 


Artificial Breeding Aids 
Florida Dairy Output 


The expanding use of artificial breeding 
of dairy cows in Florida is aiding mater- 
ially in boosting the state’s dairy production, 
according to C. W. Reaves of the Univer- 
sity of Florida. 

Artificial insemination of dairy animals 
began in Florida seven years ago. During 
1954, nearly 30,000 cows were bred arti- 
ficially. 

Artificially-sired cows currently are pro- 
ducing an average of 850 pounds more 
milk a year than those bred naturally. 

@ LEE & GQRDON MILL, Chickamauga, 
Ga., has purchased a new Bryant corn 
cutter and grader. 


AL-FISH 


for poultry 


for poultry and pigs 


TURKEY-BLEND | 


for turkeys 


When you add up the time, money and labor you save — the 
man-hours of weighing, mixing and handling — the money tied 
up in expensive inventories and costly storage which you eliminate 
by using Gorton's Blends, you get positive results, You get extra 
_ its, plus easier work, plus superior feeds. If you specialize in 
eed for poultry, turkeys or pigs, it will pay you to use the right 


Call or write us for complete information and prices. 


Cooperating Members of Associated Industries 


NEW ENGLAND BY-PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


Distributors for Gorton-Pew Fisheries Company Ltd., By-Products Division 


177 Milk Street 


Boston 9, Mass. 
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Makes Custom Grinding 
Profitable With 


“STRAIGHT THROUGH — FLOW” - 


You grind faster - better and make 
PATENTS PENDING more profit when you have full 
capacity. And you'll have that full 
CRUSHER % capacity with a Bryant, because 
nO _ there is never any choking or 
plugging with the exclusive “straight- 
through-air-flow” design. The feed 
moves through the mill in a straight | 
line — no air power lost from 
pulling the feed around corners. 
Feed is discharged directly into the 
eye of the fan through a large opening 
AIR INTAKE STREAM (16-1/4” on a 18” mill) which allows 
NET full use of the air power for taking 
“the ground material away from the . 
‘screen and out through the fan. 
Drawing at left shows “straight- 


For More Profitable Custom Grinding 
Write us for the Complete Bryant rT engineering features in the Bryant. 
Double-Duty Story — We'll Double-Duty Hammermill. 
Send You a Copy 


Ave, Port Huron, Mich. 
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New Fleischmann Yeast Is 


Check on Milk Fever 


Marketing of Fleischmann’s irradiated 
dry yeast type 142-F has been announced 
-by Standard Brands, Inc., New York City. 
The product, high in vitamin D, is designed 
for inclusion in rations as an aid in the 
prevention of milk fever. 

Here Dr. G. C. Wallis, standing, shows 
Agricultural Sales Manager Ray Green an 


Ohio experiment station report on research 
which preceded marketing of the new 
Fleischmann product. 

The feeding plan for the new yeast prod- 
uct provides for supplying rations contain- 
ing it to dairy cows five to seven days 
prior to calving. Manufacturers who use 
the product must label their feeds according 
to the instructions carried on the type 
142-F label. 

For full information on the important 
new Standard Brands product, its availa- 
bility, and other data, circle Reader Ser- 
vice No. 9. 


® Circle the numbers 


e which apply to the 
offers that interest 
@ you. Then tear out e 
the card and mail it. 
Many other Reader * 
Service offers appear 


on other pages — 
* don’t miss them! 
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Reader Service Pages 


HYDRAULIC AUGER 
A new hydraulic auger for bulk unload- 
ing has been developed by Simonsen Mfg. 
Co., Quimby, Iowa. The unit is claimed to 
have a capacity of half a ton per minute. 
For full price and performance facts, circle 
Reader Service No. 5. 


Stilbestrol for Cattle Now 
Has Approval Everywhere 


Feeds for beef cattle containing its Stil- 
bosol hormone product now have been ap- 
proved in every state, according to Eli 
Lilly & Co., Indianapolis. Final state to 
approve the product’s use was North Caro- 
lina, which gave its assent May 18. 

Director G. L. Varnes of the Lilly ag- 
ricultural and industrial products division 
reported that Stilbosol currently is being 
shipped to feed manufacturers in 40 states. 
Lilly researchers currently are seeking new 
and broader uses for the hormone product, 
Mr. Varnes said. 


Facts on Stilbosol are available to feed 


manufacturers who circle Reader Service 
No. 25. 


Expand Vac-U-Vator Line 
With a Bigger Model 


Addition of a new large-capacity model 
to its line of Vac-U-Vator portable grain 
handling and cleaning equipment has been 
announced by Dunbar Kapple, Inc., Geneva, 
Ill. The new unit, model 980, augments 
medium and small-capacity models. 


Improvements in the model include a 
rocking bolster under the frame to aid 
roadability, additional power, and expand- 
ed capacity. For full facts on the Vac-U- 
Vators, circle Reader Service No. 6. 


New Brochure Illustrates 


Many Bryant Featurers 


An attractive new two-color brochure 
published by Bryant Engineering Co. of 
Port Huron, Mich., illustrates many features 
of the firm’s Double-Duty hammer mills. 
Pictured are practical applications of Bryant 
mills in particular locations, cutaway views 
of installations, and key elements of the 
units. 

Operation of the Bryant Simplex screen 
changer is described and the straight-through 
air flow feature is explained. Capacities of 
various models are listed. 

To obtain a copy of the new illustrated 
Bryant brochure, circle Reader Service No. 
14. 


Myers-Sherman Markets 
Feed Control Unit 


A new push button feed control unit for 
Fords industrial hammer mills now is being 
marketed by Myers-Sherman Co., Streator, 
Ill. The new electronic unit is said to 
permit feed control from various remote 
locations. 

Myers-Sherman pointed out that installa- 
tions using this control may eliminate use of 
a drag conveyor. The new control also 
permits more uniform grinding, the firm 
explained. 

For full facts on the new electronic re- 
mote feed control, circle Reader Service 
No. 2. 

AMBURGO LITERATURE 

Literature describing its new Supertrate 
with Unifac now is available from Amburgo 
Co. of Philadelphia. To obtain the litera- 
ture, circle Reader Service No. 10. 
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Other Reader Service Items Appear Throughout This Issue 


New Stonemo Hopper-Pak 
Is Poultry Grit Box 


Marketing of a new pre-packaged hop- 
per box has been announced by Stone 
Mountain Grit Co., Lithonia, Ga. Known 
as Hopper-Pak, the reinforced cardboard 
package contains 10 pounds of insoluble 
granite grit for poultry. 

The package is designed so that when 
the box is split, two trays can be pulled 
out to provide a “two-way diner.” 

Stonemo granite grit is described in a 
19-page booklet called “Your Yardstick for 
Grit Feeding,” which has been made avail- 
able by the firm. To obtain a copy of the 
booklet and full facts on the new Hopper- 
Pak, circle Reader Service No. 11. 


Lilly to Prepay Freight 
On Stilbosol Shipments 


Freight will be prepaid by Eli Lilly & 
Co., Indianapolis, on all orders for its Stil- 
bosol premix totaling 200 pounds or more, 
the firm has disclosed. The offer applies 
to shipments anywhere in the United States. 


Lilly already has set up a free assay ser- 
vice for feeds containing Stilbosol. For 
details on the product and the new freight 
prepayment provision, circle Reader Ser- 
vice No. 25. 

SEDBERRY MOBILE 

New literature on its mobile feed produc- 
tion unit has been prepared by J. B. Sed- 
berry, Inc., Franklin, Tenn. The single- 
sheet bulletin gives basic specifications and 
performance data. To obtain a copy, circle 
Reader Service No. 4. 

MILL SUMP PUMP 

The motor on its new model sump pump 
is completely enclosed, according to Kenco, 
Inc., Lorain, Ohio. This feature makes pos- 
sible fire-safe operation in mills, the manu- 
facturer has claimed. For full facts on the 
new pump, circle Reader Service No. 7. 


Circle What You Want 


AUTOMATIC SACKER 

Marketing of a new automatic sacking 
machine has been announced by Blaw-Knox 
Co. of Pittsburgh. The unit conveys the 
material being packaged by means of a 
cadmium-plated screw powered by a half- 
horsepower motor. For full facts on the 
packer, circle Reader Service No. 8. 


Minnesota Firm Offers 
New Granite Grit 


Development of two types of granite 
grits for poultry has been announced by 
Cold Spring Granite Co., Cold Spring, 
Minn. Known as Rainbow and Diamond 
Gray, the products vary in color. 

The firm said that both grits are avail- 
able in four sizes. For full facts on the 
new Cold Spring granite grit, circle Reader 


Service No. 3. 


NEW AD AID 

Manufacture of a new advertising display 
carrier designed to fit on automobiles has 
been disclosed by Warren Hastings Motor 
Co. of Mounds, Ill. The aluminum unit 
permits signs to be displayed easily on the 
rear of passenger cars. For full details on 
the $12.50 units, circle Reader Service No. 
16. 


Farm Construction Boom, 
How It Affects Nation 


What the expanding farm construction 
volume means to other industries serving 
the farmer is the subject of a new 22-page 
manual published by the New York adver- 
tising and marketing firm of Wildrick & 
Miller, Inc. The eastern agency specializes 
in agricultural accounts. 

Farm building expenditures in 1953 to- 
taled nearly 114 billion dollars, the booklet 
points out. It cites concrete examples of the 
growth of the construction field and other 
interesting facts on modern agriculture. 

For a copy of the new booklet, circle 
Reader Service No. 18. 
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Terramycin, Stilbestrol 


Both in Pfizer Premix 


Marketing of a new feeder cattle supple- 
ment incorporating both stilbestrol and Ter- 
ramycin has been announced by Chas. 
Pfizer & Co., Inc., Brooklyn. The premix is 
based on extensive research which showed 
that the combination is far more effective 
than stilbestrol rations alone, Pfizer spokes- 
men said. 

Cattle fed the stilbestrol-antibiotic prod- 
uct grew 13 per cent faster and ate six per 
cent less feed than animals raised on the 
stilbestrol feed alone, it was reported. Car- 
cass quality was improved when the new 
premix was incorporated into the feed, 
Pfizer said. 

Cattle on the stilbestrol-Terramycin ration 
averaged $3.53 a head higher at stockyard 
sale, the report noted. All steers fed the 
premix graded either good or choice. 

For full facts on the new premix, which 
incorporates a gram of diethylstilbestrol and 
eight grams of Terramycin per pound, circle 
Reader Service No. 19. 


Nopco 10-Pounder Ample 
To Fortify Full Ton 


A 10-pound bag of its new Nopcosol feed 
supplement will fortify a full ton of formula 
feed, Nopco Chemical Co., Harrison, N. J., 
has reported. Five new formulations have 
been incorporated into the Nopcosol line. 

Nopco’s “Micratized” process is claimed 
to protect increments of the supplements so 
that they maintain their full potency until 
fed. Each Nopcosol includes vitamins A, D, 
and By», along with vitamin E, riboflavin, 
pantothenic acid, choline, niacin, and trace 
minerals. Other fortifiers are incorporated 
into specific supplements. 

For full information on the entire Nopco- 
sol line, circle Reader Service No. 17. 


Offer Facts on Honegger 


Farm Building Program 


A new kit claimed to offer complete in- 
formation on its new farm building program 
has been produced by Honeggers’ & Co., 
Fairbury, Ill. The prefabricated farm struc’ 
tures are a third important facet to the 
Big H franchise, which also includes feeds 
and Honegger Leghorns. 

Included in the building line are hog 
houses, poultry houses, and a variety of 
other structures. For full facts on the Hon- 
egger buildings, circle Reader Service No. 


SEED TREATER 

Results of field testing with its Ortho- 
cide seed treater now are available from 
California Spray-Chemical Corp., Rich- 
mond, Calif. Top emergence and yield of 
treated plants have been reported. Results 
of the field tests may “be obtained by 
circling Reader Service No. 13. 
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MR. FEED DEALER-— Dairy 

Shiple Fifty FARMERS IN YOUR AREA ARE 
CONDENSED FISH SOLUBLES DEHYDRATED BUYING P ARLOR AND PIP ELINE 
n mbinati rri at i or ’ 
regardless of size to use fish solubles in his 
feeds at recommended levels 


AND 
1. DRY FREE FLOWING 
2. NO STICKY MIXERS TO CLEAN 
3. UNIFORM 
4. ECONOMICAL 
5. EASY TO USE 


NO POULTRY OR SWINE FEED IS COMPLETE 
WITHOUT THESE ALL IMPORTANT 
CONDENSED FISH SOLUBLE FACTOR (S) 


Write for Complete Details 


PRATT'S TRIPLE FIFTY 


KEES & COMPANY 


National Distributors for W. C. PRATT CO. 


327 S. La Salle Street 
Chicago 4, Illinois Phone Harrison 7-1528 


Reprints Are Useful 


Manufacturers, distributors, and re- 
tailers often find that reprints of edi- 
torial material from THE FEED BAG and 
THE FEED BAG RED BOOK — articles, 
talks, dealer success stories, and nutri- 
tion features — fit neatly into their 
merchandising programs. 


Reprints of almost all such material 
published in this magazine are available 
on special order. Prices are moderate 
and the material is printed on durable 
enamel paper. Minimum quantity on re- 
print orders is 500. 


Sell the Marlow System—you 
sell the best—and roll up profits 


|. MONEY MAKING 
from this big reddy made mar- 


MARLOW 


For further details, or to place an ket. You can be a Marlow Dealer WA SYSTEM ALONG 
order for reprints, write, telephone, or with a small investment... no NGQB WITH YOUR FEED 
wire additional overhead. Profits con- BUSINESS — USING 

tinue year after year with re- &-TRRMEier 
Reader Service Department placement sales. Every Dairy me «= «SPACE 
Farmer is a prospect... a natural 
Che feed B combination with your present 
ag business. 


1712 W. St. Paul Ave. Milwaukee 3, Wis. Food Denlove. .. White Today “Ea | i 


Telephone WEst 3-3690 


J.C. MARLOW MILKING MACHINE CO. INC. 
P DEPT. A— MANKATO, MINNESOTA 
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Opportunities Ahead 


Michigan Career Day Set on June 28 


@ Opportunities afforded by the retail feed 
trade will be the main subject under dis- 
cussion at the fourth annual elevator career 
day to be held June 28 in the Union 
Memorial bldg. at Michigan State College 
in East Lansing. 

Sponsored by the Michigan Feed & Grain 
association in cooperation with the college, 
the event also is designed to acquaint those 
interested with the elevator and farm supply 
short course. 

Featured speaker will be Alvin E. Oliver, 
assistant executive vice president of the 
Grain & Feed Dealers National association. 
Mr. Oliver plans to discuss “Opportunities 
for Youth in Our Trade.” 

Mr. Oliver is former coordinator of the 
elevator short course, which was started at 
Michigan State 10 years ago. A new class 
is scheduled to begin Sept. 23. 

George Greenleaf currently is in charge 
of the short course. Mr. Greenleaf said he 
currently has requests for more than 50 
graduates with none available. He pointed 
out that there is a shortage of well-qualified 
key elevator employes in Michigan. 


The program of study for the short 


course consists of two terms of work at the 
college, experience in an elevator or feed 
store for two terms, and then two more 
terms of classroom work. 

A graduate’s view of the course will be 
given by Manager Ray Roles of Hart Bros. 
at Vassar. 

Acting as discussion leaders will be Chair- 
man C. L. Taylor, Michigan Bean Co., 


ALVIN E. OLIVER 


Saginaw; Mr. Roles; Charles Force, Little 
Bros., Kalamazoo; James Bliss, Michigan El- 
evator Exchange; and Ray Bohnsack, Michi- 
gan Farm Bureau, Lansing. 

Subjects under discussion will be financ- 
ing, housing, placement training, career lad- 
ders, course content, and individual prob- 
lems. 

A guided tour of college facilities will 
conclude the day’s program. 


Three-Prong Khapra War 
Is Underway in West 


The largest building-fumigation program 
in history currently is underway against the 
khapra beetle in three states, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has disclosed. Grain 
storage buildings in California, Arizona, and 
New Mexico are being treated. 

Federal, state, and private agencies are 
cooperating in the work. Under the pro- 
gram, entire buildings are sealed so that 
the fumigant will reach every crevice. 


Find Pelleted Feed Best 
For Illini Test Steers 


Best gains were reported for steers on 
pelleted feed in recent tests conducted at 
the University of Illinois Dixon Springs 
experiment station. 

Researcher George Cmarik said that 
steers getting a complete ration self-fed in 
pellets gained 22 pounds per head more on 
227 pounds less feed than similar steers 
fed the same ration as meal. 

This ration consisted of 45 per cent ear 
corn, 10 per cent soybean meal, five per 
cent cane molasses, and 20 per cent alfalfa 
hay. All steers received corn silage in equal 
amounts. The corn and hay were ground 
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and mixed with the other materials. 

When the alfalfa was fed along with the 
molasses put directly on the hay, the meal- 
fed steers gained 41 pounds less on 52 
pounds more feed than the pellet-fed steers. 

Steers making the poorest use of their 
feed were found in a lot self-fed a ration in 
meal form in which molasses replaced five 
per cent of the corn, Mr. Cmarik reported. 


Suggest Sudan Grass for 
Burned-Out Pastures 


Planting Sudan grass in permanent pas- 
tures will provide good feed when pastures 
hit by last year’s drought run short, ac- 
cording to G. R. Carlisle, livestock exten- 
sion specialist at the University of Illinois. 

Mr. Carlisle said that 1954 seedings will 
not produce ample feed. He added that a 
recent test at Purdue University showed 
that hogs on Sudan grass pasture required 
only a little more protein supplement than 
hogs on alfalfa pasture. 

OFFICE CONSOLIDATION 

Consolidation of its various divisional 
sales offices at Chicago into one unit has 
been announced by St. Regis Paper Co., 
New York City. Included are the kraft and 
multiwall packaging operations. The new 
location is at 18 S. Michigan av. 


JOINS COOPER 
W. A. (Doc) Horton has joined O. A. 
Cooper Co., Humbolt, Neb., the firm has 
announced. Mr. Horton, formerly with 
Crete Mills, Crete, Neb., will serve midwe-t- 


poultry processors. 


Dr. Morrison of Corne!l 
Will Retire June 30 


Retirement of Dr. Frank B. Morri-n 
from the New York state college of agric.il- 
ture at Cornell University has been = n- 
nounced by the school. Dr. Morrison | as 
headed Cornell's department of animal h \s- 
bandry for 25 years. His retirement is <f- 
ective June 30. 

Author of the book “Feeds and Feedin::,” 
Dr. Morrison has been working since 109 
on this reference book, which is now in its 
21st edition. 


In 1947 and 1950, the University of 
Vermont and the University of Wisconsin 
presented Dr. Morrison with honorary doc- 
torate degrees. The noted author is a 1911 
graduate of Wisconsin. 

Dr. Morrison was born in Fort Atkinson, 
Wis., in 1887. He was apointed adminis- 
trative assistant to the dean of Wisconsin's 
college of agriculture after graduating from 
Wisconsin. He was named assistant pro- 
fessor of animal husbandry in’ 1914. 


FRANK B. MORRISON 


Dr. Morrison had been full professor for 
eight years and assistant director of the 
Wisconsin experiment station for 12 y«ars 
when he left in 1927 to join the Cornell 
staff, 


A past president of the American Sov ety 
of Animal Production, Dr. Morrison  lso 
is a member of the National Research c. un- 
cil’s committee of feed composition, the 
American Dairy association, and the Br «ish 
Nutrition society. 

A dinner honoring Dr. Morrison 
held June 1 at Cornell. 

@ BADER MILL CO., Mount Pleasant, 
Mich., has added a new Bryant hammer 
mill to its plant. 


was 
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— Washington Millwheel 


(Continued from page 21) 
preceding 10-year period must be computed and adjusted in fixing 
state allotments for the year ahead. Each year, of course, the 
10-year period used as a base changes. The act also says, in effect, 
that past compliance with allotments must be taken into considera- 
tion. Here again, the. basic figures change. The same is true for 
allotment adjustments made to take into account abnormal weather 
conditions and acreage trends during the previous 10-year period. 

it’s no wonder farmers were puzzled. The 1956 allotments for 
some states are up as much as 90,000 acres, while those for others 
are down by several thousand. Yet, the national allotment is 
unchanged. 

SQUTH EYES MINIMUM WAGE BOOST WARILY 

Southerners are having no difficulty restraining their enthusiasm 
for proposals to increase the minimum wage. The administration 
hes suggested boosting the minimum from 75 to 90 cents an hour, 
bt union leaders and some northern Democrats have been talking 
ir terms of $1 or $1.25. These latter figures make southerners 
bristle. 

One reason for their resistance, which is mostly passive so far, 
is the feeling that a higher minimum wage would make the South 
less attractive to new industry. Industrial growth in southern states 
in recent years has been impressive. 

it also has been pointed out that unions are weak in the South, 
wich means southern congressmen are not under the same labor 
pressure that many of their northern colleagues are. 

TVA FERTILIZER SALES HIT 

Private producers of diamonium phosphate fertilizer have com- 
plained to congress that they are being undersold by the Tennessee 
Valley authority. The reason, they charge, is that the TVA is 
subsidized by taxpayers and can afford to sell the fertilizer for less 
than what it costs private firms to produce it. They also maintain 
that private enterprise is capable of meeting the demand for the 
fertilizer, and that the TVA should not be permitted to provide 
gratuitous competition. Especially irking to private producers is 
that the TVA is not limiting sales to its own area, but is shipping 
the fertilizer into the Midwest and elsewhere. 

PREMIUM QUALITY, PREMIUM PRICE 

Some influential members of congress are kicking around the 
idea that a farm price support programy should put a greater pre- 
mium on quality production to be effective. Among these mem- 
bers is Sen. Ellender, chairman of the senate agricultural commit- 
tee, and Sen. Young (R., N. D.), another committee member. 

Mr. Ellender has called for a program that would encourage 
the production of “salable commodities.” He said recently that he 
had been informed by the Department of Agriculture that about 
660 million bushels of wheat, or approximately two-thirds of the 
wheat carryover, is not of good milling quality. About 40 per cent 
of the cotton carryover is less than one inch long and not readily 
salable, he added. ; 

“A lot of growers of basic commodities are growing their com- 
modities not for use, but for sale to Uncle Sam,” said Mr. Ellender, 
repeating an observation that has been made many times before. 

Sen. Young has long urged that price support levels for wheat 
be put on a more realistic basis, with quality the main factor. He 
believes that most members of the senate committee are sold on 
the idea of a greater price differential. 

Several farm state congressmen who were questioned on the 
subject also indicated thay they would favor a program that gave 
more recognition to the quality production, if a satisfactory one 
could be devised. A number pointed out, however, that adminis- 
trative problems involved in setting up price support differentials 
would be hard to overcome. 

WANTED: CORNCOB CUSTOMERS 

Unlike mousetraps, the problem isn’t how to build a better 
corncob. The problem lies in finding new ways to use corncobs, 
of which millions of tons go to waste each year. Agricultural re- 
searcher are still looking for new outlets, but they can point to 
some substantial gains in the past few years. 

The latest estimate is that more than one million tons of corn- 
cobs annually are used commercially, which is still but a fraction 
of the some 15 million tons produced each year. But prior to 
World War II, less than 5,000 tons were used commercially. 

Corncob sales have become more than just a penny-ante business. 
It :s estimated that farmers and rural cob grinders add about 10 
mi‘ion dollars a year to their income from corncobs. 
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FEED BAGS 
POSITIVE SALES BUILDER 


WERTHCO BAGS 


¥ Improve Appearance 
of Your Package 


V Available in Wide Variety of 


Patterns and Color Combinations 


Your Choice—Unlabeled, 
Spot Labeled or Band Labeled 


Fast Service 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 


Wire... Write or Phone 


WERTHAN BAG CORPORATION 
8th AVE. & HOWARD ST. 
NASHVILLE 1, TENN. 


MIDWEST SALES OFFICE 
141 W. JACKSON BLVD. 
PHONE HARRISON 7-4960 
CHICAGO 4, ILL. 
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Farming 


By BRUCE W. SMITH 


@ The almost unbelievable agricultural ex- 
travaganza that is Chas. Pfizer & Co.'s re- 
search headquarters near Terre Haute, Ind., 
continues to grow and to expand its opera- 
tions. During the past year, the Brooklyn 
firm continued its policy of spending five 
per cent of its total sales income on research, 
according to President John E. McKeen. 

Mr. McKeen welcomed editors, industry 
nutritionists, and radio-television staff mem- 
bers to the big research headquarters re- 
cently for a one-day nutritional symposium. 
Subject matter wisely was confined to two 
important themes, both much-discussed cur- 
rently: 1) feeding of diethylstilbestrol and 
other hormone-like products and 2) the 
roles played by unidentified growth factors. 

Besides Pfizer researchers, who included 
Dr. Herbert G. Luther and his chief aide 
Warren Reynolds, the guests heard Drs. 
_W. M. Beeson and F. N. Andrews of Pur- 
due University and T. D. Runnels of the 
University of Delaware. The Purdue scien- 
tists discussed special phases of hormone 
feeding, while Dr. Runnels centered his re- 
marks on unidentified growth factors for 
poultry. 

The eastern concern’s Vigofac growth 
stimulant and its new Terramycin-stilbestrol 
premix were described to the press and the 
nutritionists present. In addition, compre- 
hensive tours of the big 700-acre farm 
southeast of Terre Haute enabled the visi- 
tors to witness first-hand many of Pfizer's 
feeding experiments. 

New work in ruminant digestion was 
among the specialized projects shown the 
visitors. They also saw the Pfizer custom 


VERTICAL SCREW 
CONVEYOR 
Cut operating costs. 


FOR EVERY CONVEYING NEED 
USE A BURROWS CONVEYOR! 


ELEVATOR LEGS 


Gain fast vertical All steel, engineered for s-brake equipped--easy roll- 
handling. maximum efficiency. ing—rugged and durable. 
Write for 
Information 
and Our Free EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
Catalog 


1316 J Sherman Avenue 


Wonder 


Pfizer 700-Acre Center Always Busy 


TRAFFIC MANAGER 
Appointment of Paul F. Hambsch as 
traffic manager has been announced by 
Valley Mills, Vicksburg, Miss. Mr. Hambsch 
formerly was traffic manager for Honeggers’ 
& Co., Inc., Fairbury, 


LARGE-ANIMAL NUTRITION WORK IS DONE HERE 


feed plant, its pharmaceutical production 
laboratory, and many other phases of the 
big Terre Haute operation. 

Pfizer President McKeen commended 
both the press and the feed industry rep- 
resentatives for their roles in advancing the 
progress of American agriculture. He said, 
in part: 

“You were among the first to recognize 
the importance of agricultural research and 
to invest your time, talent, and money in 
carrying it forward. The country owes you 


Our full line of conveyors are designed 
and engineered to save you time and 
money. Standard and custom made, they 
include the Lightweight Aluminum Bag 
Conveyor (shown at left), Lightweight 
Portable Elevator, stationary models, 
floor-to-floor conveyors and economical 
bag pilers. Remember if you need to 
convey something TELL BURROWS. 


EZE MOVE SCALE 
Bulk scale, self-discharging 


Evanston, Illinois 


a great debt. You blazed the trail that we 
are following.” 

Scientist Luther, freshly back from the 
international antibiotic symposium in Rome, 
commended his staff for its talent and ap- 
plication. He pledged a continuation of in- 
tensive nutritional research at Terre Haute. 


For Early Laying, Pullets 
Must Have Good Ration 


Pullets will become profitable layers quick- 
er if their ration is nutritionally balanced, a 
Colorado A & M poultry expert has warned 
mountain states farmers. T. E. Hartung 
cautioned against forcing pullets to shift for 
themselves. 

There’s little advantage in restricted feed- 
ing of pullets, he added. While restricted 
feed allowances may save some feed during 
the growing period, the birds will level off 
costs by eating more once they start laying 
if they're underfed earlier, Mr. Hartung 
stated. 


Stanton Credit Manager 
For Pillsbury Feeds 


Naming of M. A. Stanton as nation:! 
feed credit manager has been disclosed ty 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. His ay- 
pointment was announced by Terrance 
Hanold, corporate assistant secretary and 
treasurer. 

Mr. Stanton previously served as credit 
manager for the Pillsbury feed division +t 
Clinton, Iowa. He has been with the fir:n 
since 1926 and earlier held positions in the 
organization at Kansas City, Buffalo, and 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

T. E. Murphy has been appointed nation: 
al food credit manager. 
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(Continued from page 19) 


4) Successful business management of 
the future will need more clearly defined 
policies on all particulars, and in written 
form. 

5) It is increasingly important to develop 
adequate media of communications through- 
out the management structure. Management 
deals in ideas, not things. 

6) One of the vital components of our 


Dean K. Webster Jr. was re-elected to 
another term as AFMA board chairman. 
Named as vice president was Wayne Long- 
mire of Security Mills at Knoxville, Tenn. 

Executive officers W. E. Glennon and 
W. T. Diamond were re-elected to their 
posts as president and secretary-treasurer, 
respectively. 

Elected to the executive committee of the 
zssociation were Messrs. Webster and Long- 
mire and the following: R. D. Jackson, 
Jackson Grain Co., Tampa, Fla.; Troy V. 
Cox, Albers Milling Co., Los Angeles; L. 
S. Riford, Beacon Milling Co., Cayuga, N. 
Y.; Oscar Straube, Pay Way Feed Mills, 
Kansas City; H. J. Buist, Allied Mills, Chi- 
cago; George McCarthy, Universal Mills, 
Fort Worth, Tex.; and J. D. Sykes, Ralston 
Purina Co., St. Louis. 


spectrum of future management is the selec- 
tion of management personnel. Increased 
management skill will be necessary for suc- 
cess in the future. 

7) More companies must realize the value 
and necessity of organized management 
training on a continuous basis. 

8) The relationship of a company to all 
its employes, which resolves itself into a 
management function, is now and will be- 
come increasingly important to progress and 
profits. 


@ BREMEN ELEVATOR CO., Bremen, 
Ind., has purchased a new Jacobson mobile 
molasses unit. 


THE FEED BAG 


“It's the trash we dumped in 


the country last Sunday!" 
CARTOON BY TOWNSEND 
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Press and radio representatives by the 
scores attend the annual AFMA conven- 
tions. Under the direction of Agricultural 
Service Chief Richard L. Kathe, excellent 
facilities are provided for communications 
reporters and editors. 

Here Maynard Bertsch, second from left, 


prepares a taped interview for WLS, Chi- 
cago. His subjects are Dr. L. E. Hanson, 
University of Minnesota; Agriculture Sec- 
retary Benson; Dr. John K. Loosli, Cornell 
University; Dr. J. Russell Couch, Texas 
A & M College; and Dr. Carl (Shorty) 
Huffman of Michigan State. 


9) Management will need to give careful 
consideration to the fact that wages and 
salaries will continue to rise, and that this 
is desirable. 

10) Improving teamwork for greater 
management efficiency and effectiveness. 

Final convention event was the annual 
luncheon meeting of the dog food division 
an May 27. Dr. Paul H. Phillips, Carl F. 
Gessert, and J. A. Ontko of the University 
of Wisconsin reported on progress in dog 
nutrition. 

The speakers suggested that the protein 


Any way you look at it... 


requirement of the dog must in the future 
be geared to function. They added that the 
bulk of the dog owners are not concerned 
whether the dog attains mature weight in 
12 or 24 months, just so he reaches the 
proper size, for his breed. 

The three pointed out, “These studies 
suggest that a second diet may be necessary 
to meet the nutritive requirements for func- 
tion in the dog, in addition to the one for 
maintenance. The present evidence points to 
the use of a high-energy diet or a high- 
energy concentrate to meet certain func- 
tional requirements.” 


you're ahead when you sell 


PILOT BRAND 


OYSTER SHELL 


Steady sales . 


quick turnovers . 


good profits. You get 


all these with PILOT BRAND, plus the satisfaction that 
you're building good will with a tried and proven product. 


Your customers know they can always count on PILOT BRAND'S 
high quality, purity and effectiveness to help them get 
top egg production at a surprisingly low cost. 


No wonder more and more dealers are concentrating on 


PILOT BRAND OYSTER SHELL — the largest selling eggshell 


material in the world. 


Here's Why Poultry-Raisers Prefer Pilot Brand 
PILOT BRAND is pure calcium carbonate — a perfect eggshell 
material. Because there is no waste, it is lowest in 

cost per usable pound. Nationally-advertised on 70 radio 
stations and in leading Farm and Poultry Journals. 


Order from your Distributor or write us 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 


FOR POULTRY 


St. Louis 9, Mo. 
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SUPERIOR 


WINE | 


Custom Mix 


—100% SISAL FIBER— 


Only the finest Grade "A" sisal fi- 
bers, grown under ideal conditions in 
Yucatan, Mexico, are used in making 
J-MTC baler and binder twines. Fibers 
are combed at least 8 times to insure 
proper, uniform length. It's strong, uni- 
form and—most important—the baler 
twine is knotless. Absolutely the finest 
sisal, made to rigid specifications. 


SPECIALLY TREATED, 


WOUND AND PACKAGED 


J-MTC twine is chemically treated 
with moisture, rodent and insect re- 
pellents. It is machine wound so that 
the last pound won't collapse. Each 
cylinder is wrapped in strong thick pa- 
per and tagged to indicate starting 
. point for smooth running. Bundles are 
bagged in extra heavy waterproof 
kraft paper, securely bound for extra 
protection. 


BALER AND BINDER 
COMBINATION 
SHIPMENTS 


Baler twine is shipped in bundles of 
two cylinders totalling 40 Ibs. gross. 
Each bundle of binder twine has 6 
cylinders, gross weight 50 Ibs. Com- 
binations easily made. 


A FAST-SELLING FARM 
TESTED PROFIT ITEM 


Wherever you sell twine under the 
j-MTC emblem, it means profits for 
you and satisfaction for your custom- 
ers. You can be sure that the quality 
of this baler or binder twine is superior 
and every inch will deliver fullest per- 
formance and satisfaction. 


ORDER NOW FOR 
PROMPT OR LATER 
SHIPMENT 


J-M TRADING 


111 W. Jackson, Chicago 4, 
Telephone WAbash 2-2065 


Our contest last month to identify the bald noggins turned up many entric:, 
some of which were correct. The aluminum salad bowl prize goes to Mrs. 
Jack Drury, wife of a feed man at Richland Center, Wis. Her letter was the 
first which reached us identifying the bald pates as belonging to Pat Hennessey 
of Badger Feeds, Inc., Madison, Wis., and Ed Furman, Murphy Products Cc . 
Burlington, Wis. 

- The next closest to being right, at least from outward appearances, was tl 2 
entry submitted by William J. Westerman, vice president of Oyster Shi |] 
Products Corp., St. Louis. He said the heads belonged to Dorwin Cox | { 
Blatchford Calf Meal Co., Waukegan, Ill., and Rudy Eschenheimer, Ru: y 
Eschenheimer Co., Chillicothe, Mo. Of course the answer was wrong, bit 
come to think of it the heads do bear a close resemblance. 

A feed man’s daughter will represent Wisconsin in the Miss Universe co: 
test at Long Beach, Calif., in July. She is Miss Jeanne Boulay, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth Boulay of Fond du Lac. Mr. Boulay is a partner in 
Boulay Bros. Co. in that city. Jeanne is shown here with her proud parents. 


By the time this is published we will be determining winners at our Nestor 
Falls fishing party. Without knowing, we would say that the largest fish 
would be caught by Loyd Faris, W. J. Small €o., Kansas City, and James 
Murphy, Murphy Products Co., Burlington, Wis. We base our assumption 
on the fact that both these fellows are “oncé a year” fishermen and this type 
usually walks off with the prizes. 

Robert Moore, advertising manager of Albers Milling Co., Los Angeles, is 
following in his father’s footsteps. It must be gratifying to Merton Moore, 
who served as advertising manager at the Seattle office for many years, to 
see his son, carrying the ball. 

At the recent California convention, Kyle Bacon, Van Camp Laboratories, 
Inc., Terminal Island, Calif., took the prize for the lowest bowling score. He 
hit 62. 

Fred De Hoff of Fred De Hoff Co., San Francisco, recently underwent 
an operation on his hip. We saw S. L. Rice in Frisco. He runs Rice Grain Co., 
Metamora, Ohio, and is a former president of the Grain & Feed Dealers 
National association. Mr. Rice now lives about six months of the year «ta 
home he owns near Pasadena, Calif. 

At present, two industry members from widely scattered areas are trave' ing 
in Europe. Richard Cunningham, R. F. Cunningham & Co., New York Cty, 
president of the Grain & Feed Dealers National association, is there. So are 
Mr. and Mrs. Ray Ewing, Ray Ewing Co., Pasadena, Calif. Another feed :ian 
due back from Europe soon is Charles Kieser, vice. president of the Bo: jen 
Co., New York City. 

The mail brings a welcome letter from Ralph M. Field, retired presiden: of 
the American Feed Manufacturers association. Mr. Field acknowledged his 
copy of The Feed Bag Red Book and writes, “The Red Book is a wond: :ful 
compilation of information for the feed trade. I also enjoy reading [he 
Feed Bag each month. It is nicely edited with much interesting material. We 
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RALPH M. FIELD 


are getting along very well for two folks 
who have reached 78 and have been mar- 
rie:’ for nearly 56 years.” Our best wishes 
to both Mr. and Mrs. Field. 

Len Roth, formerly associated with Hon- 
eggers’ & Co., Inc., staged a large barbecue 
Juve 11 to say goodbye to his many friends 
in Fairbury, Ill. He is going to locate in the 
Lo: Angeles area. The barbecue was so well 
attended it had to be held on the Fairbury 
high school grounds. 

F. G. Bemis, president of Bemis Bro. Bag 
Co., Boston, has been re-elected a member 
of the National Industrial Conference board 
for a term of one year. This board, founded 
in 1916, is an independent and non-profit 
institution for business and industrial fact- 
finding through scientific research. 

Popular John K. Westberg of Internation- 
al Minerals & Chemical Corp., Chicago, is 
another young looking grandfather. John 
has nine grandchildren, among them six 
girls and three boys. Two of the boys are 
named John. 

Mark your calendar now for the biggest 
event ever held in the feed industry. It is 
still two years off, but you will be glad to 
know that the National Feed Industry Show 
will be held with the American Feed Manu- 
facturers association convention in 1957 — 
dates and place to be selected .. . E.H.R. 


Vitamin D May Prevent 
Milk Fever in Cows 


Vitamin D is the key factor in a new 
method announced recently by Ohio State 
University to help prevent milk fever in 
dairy cows. The vitamin is fed in the form 
of type 142-F irradiated dry yeast or a 
viosterol, an oil concentrated irradiated er- 
gosterol. 

Researchers John W. Hibbs and W. D. 
Pounden said their plan consists of feeding 
massive doses of the vitamin — up to 30 
million units a day — for five to seven 
days before the calf is born. 

Messrs. Hibbs and Pounden hinted that 
because their method was found relatively 
simple, safe, and effective, it may replace 
the present method of injecting calcium 
salts intravenously. 
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Ultra-Life Class 
Will Establish Record 


Attendance at its mid-year poultry school 
will set a new record, Ultra-Life Labora- 
tories, Inc., East St. Louis, Ill., has reported. 
Vice President E. L. McKee noted that the 
course will begin June 27 and will wind up 
July 15. 

In charge will be the company’s poultry 
authority, P. C. Blaeuer, who will supervise 
instruction in Ultra‘Way internal culling 
and other subjects. The firm makes informa- 
tion on its internal culling system available 
only to representatives of feed firms using 
Ultra-Life products. 

Other topics on the agenda include poul- 
try anatomy, laying flock management, and 
nutrition. 


Dick Edgerton Promoted to 


New Post by Red Star 


Elevation of T. R. (Dick) Edgerton to 
manager of its special yeast products divi- 
sion has been announced by Red Star Yeast 
& Products Co., Milwaukee. Mr. Edgerton’s 
promotion was disclosed by Vice President 
J. A. Kirkman Jr., who heads sales and ad- 
vertising. 

During World War II, Mr. Edgerton 
served in a navy biological unit. He joined 
Red Star two years ago. The new manager 
will be charged with development and sales 
of nutritional and special formula yeast for 
the feed industry and for other fields. He is 
a Kansas State College alumnus. 


WISCONSIN 


| LABORATORY 


RESEARCH 


PRACTICAL 
CHICK FEEDING STUDIES IN 
BATTERIES OR ON LITTER 


DETERMINATIONS OF: 
@VITAMIN Bi2 @ANTIBIOTICS 
@ARSENICALS 
A.O.A.C. vitamin D3 chick assays 
U.S.P. vitamin D rat assays — 
results in 8 days 
U.S.P.or A.O.A.C. vitamin A assays 
Other vitamin assays 
Amino acid assays 
Biological protein evaluations 
Proximate analyses and mineral 
determinations 
Insecticide Testing and Screening 
Other biological, chemical and 
microbiological services 
PROJECT RESEARCH AND CONSULTATION 
Write for price schedule 


WISCONSIN ALUMNI 
RESEARCH FOUNDATION 


P.O. Box 2059-M 
MADISON 1, WISCONSIN 


KATZ ON WHEELS 
Purchase of several new station wagons 
for customer service has been disclosed by 
Max Katz Bag Co., Indianapolis. Each Katz 
salesman has been assigned one of the new 
Plymouths. 
@ EASTMAN-CARTWRIGHT LUM- 
BER CO., Lancaster, Wis., has purchased 
a new Bryant hammer mill. 
VETCH SEED SOLD 
Since May 16, the Department of Agri- 
culture has sold some 800,000 pounds of 
hairy vetch seed from Commodity Credit 
Corp. stocks on the west coast. Another 
million pounds is still available for export 


sale. 


PUZZLED 


Over 
Fortifications 
and Formulas? 


PERPLEXED 


About Tags and 
Registrations? 


GET HAPPY... 


Let ULTRA-LIFE 
Take The Load 


From Your 
Shoulders! 


Yes, let Ultra-Life take a load 
from your shoulders. The profit- 
proved Ultra-Life program is a 
complete program for the feed 
manufacturer: Ultra-Life Vita- 
min-Trace Mineral products for 
feed fortification, formula 
service, free tags and registra- 
tion help. And no one needs to 
teli a manufacturer how 
costly tags are, and the head- 
aches involved in making up reg- 
istrations. Ultra-Life furnishes 
you tags free of charge, and 
prepares registration papers for 
you. 


Why not get the facts about 
ALL the helps of the Ultra-Life 
Program? Write today. We will 
be glad to send you full details. 
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Kent Will Join Stonemo 
Organization on July 


Dr. O. B. Kent, who is retiring as direc- 
tor of feed research for Quaker Oats Co., 
Chicago, will join Stone Mountain Grit Co., 
Lithonia, Ga., July 1 as a special consultant, 


according to an announcement by Charles 
L. Davidson Sr., president of Stonemo. 
Here Mr. Davidson, left, welcomes Dr. 
Kent into the Stonemo organization. Dr. 
Kent will make his headquarters at Ro- 


Completely 


PHOSPHORUS CONCENTRATE 
with TRACE MINERALS 


EVERY MINERAL NEEDED, except salt 
and limestone, to make your feeds 
superior in mineral nutrition. Five 
purified, high analysis phosphates, "so 
soluble they melt on your tongue,” 
blended with eight vital trace minerals. 
Ready to use. No pre-mix needed. 


The IDEAL 
BLEND of 
TRACE 
MINERALS 


CONCENTRATE 


For phosphorus-rich feeds. The right 
portions of the eight vital Trace Min- 
erals .. . Stabilized lodine, Manganese 
Sulphate, Copper, Cobalt, Nickel, Iron, 
Zine and Boron. 


The Herman Nagel Co. 


53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois 
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chester, N. Y., and will devote his time to 
investigating new possibilities of the func- 
tion of grit in poultry nutrition and will be 
at the call of feed manufacturers, colleges, 
and poultry raisers for consultation on spe- 
cial problems. 

Mr. Davidson announced that Stonemo 
will build a poultry research farm at Lith- 
onia, Ga., with Dr. Kent to supervise the 
launching of this enterprise. 

Dr. Kent has a record of 33 years of 
service with Quaker Oats Co., having joined 
the firm on July 1, 1922. He is recognized 
as a leading poultry research authority and 


has been active in scientific groups through- 
out the country. 

Dr. Kent is a charter member of the au- 
trition council of the American Feed Manu- 
facturers association has served as its <ec- 
retary, vice chairman, and chairman. He 
is a past president of the Poultry Science 
association and was first editor of Pow sry 
Science magazine. 

Dr. Kent holds a Ph. D. degree spe-ial- 
izing in poultry work. He obtained this de- 
gree from Cornell in 1913 and served on 
the staff of that school nine years be ore 
joining Quaker. 


Missouri Conference Planners 


Members of the University of Missouri 
staff and representatives of the Midwest 
Feed Manufacturers association are at work 
planning this year’s Missouri formula feed 
conference, scheduled for the campus at 
Columbia Oct. 20-21. 

The conference program is designed to 
interest not only feed trade members, but 
also extension agents, vocational agriculture 
teachers, and veterinarians. 


Pictured standing are: George Kyd, Rals- 


ton Purina Co.; O. J. Nicholson, Whitlock 


ANY 


MOLASSES 
PERCENTAGE 
with EASE in your 


MIXER! 


Lines Feed Mills; W. H. Pfander, Univer- 
sity of Missouri; J. E. Savage, Missouri; 
Ray Rust, Quisenberry Mills; C. P. Merilan, 
Missouri; and M. L. O'Dell, also of the 
school. 

Seated are A. H. Groth, university; S. B. 
Shirky, university; Earl Straub, Missouri de- 
partment of agriculture; E. M. Funk, Miss- 
ouri, the conference chairman; Maurice 
Johnson, Staley Milling Co.; J. K. Burch, 
Missouri; and Ray Tomerlin, General Mills, 
Inc. 


EXCLUSIVE mixing action ASSURES UNIFORMITY! 


World's Most TROUBLE-FREE Molasses Mixer. 
Materials are mixed, blended and cross-blended 
constantly — away from the ends, towards the 
center for the most uniform mix possible. 
Handles toughest mixes. 2 to 1/2 ton capacity. 


NOW ...NO WASTE, NO GUESSING! 
The MARION MIXER provides COMPLETE 


accuracy in Molasses Mixing. 
WRITE FOR 


MIXES WET MATERIALS 
@ MOLASSES FEEDS 
@ FISH SOLUBLES 
OILS 
@ HAY AND MOLASS:S 


MIXES DRY MATERIALS 
@ DRY FEEDS 
. FERTILIZERS 
@ TRACE MINERALS 
@ ALFALFA BLENDING 


AND NAMES OF USERS TODAY! RAPIDS MACHINERY COMPANY 


885-1 Ith 


Street Marion, lowa 
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Meat Supplies 
Worldwide, They Are at New High 


@ Production of meat during 1954 in the 
principal countries of the world, exclusive 
of the Far East, was approximately three 
per cent greater than the record output of 
1953, 24 per cent greater than the 1946-50 
average, and 20 per cent above prewar. 

Production in the 42 countries for which 
detailed production estimates have been pre- 
pered totaled 83 billion pounds during 
1°54 and accounted for perhaps 93 per cent 
of the world output, exclusive of China, 
according to information collected and an- 
alyzed by the Foreign Agricultural service. 

Meat output is now substantially above 
the 1946-50 average in Eastern and West- 
ern Europe, the U.S.S.R., Australia, New 
Zealand, and North America. But produc- 
tion in South America apparently is below 
the average. 

Fairly large increases in meat production 
during 1954 were recorded in Western 
Europe, North America, Australia, and New 
Zealand. But production in South America 
as a whole during the year apparently was 
below 1953. 

A further moderate increase in meat out- 
put during 1955 is in prospect. World cat- 
tle and sheep numbers have been increasing 
and have established new high records. 

Hog numbers rose six per cent during 
1954 to set also a new high total. The in- 


Fast, Reliable 
Feed Tag Service 


Why not let your friends at The Feed Bag 


creased number of hogs in the world is 
already showing up in increased pork pro- 
duction. 

Indications now point to record meat pro- 
duction during 1955 in Australia, New Zea- 
land, the United Kingdom, France, and a 
number of countries in Western Europe. 
Production in the United States, the world’s 
largest producer, is expected to show its 
fourth consecutive increase and attain a new 
high. Output of both beef and pork are 
likely to increase with most of the increase 
occurring in pork. 

Progressive increases in meat production 
for several years in the United Kingdom, 
the United States, Western Germany, Italy, 
Sweden, and France are tending to limit im- 
port requirements. However, during the 
past two years the U.S.S.R. has imported 
large quantities of meat from the free world. 

Also, with general world prosperity there 
has been a continued strong demand for 
meat, which has tended to provide a favor- 
able market for surplus producing countries, 
such as Australia, New Zealand, Denmark, 
Argentina, Uruguay, and Ireland. 

World meat output has now reached such 
high levels that it would appear that the 
principal exporting countries may expect 
lower prices for their production, and the 
competition for export markets will become 


more severe. New Zealand, Australia, Ger- 
many, and France have embarked on pro- 
grams to develop new export outlets for 
their production. 

Some of these countries, together with 
Denmark, appear particularly interested in 
increasing shipments to the U.S.S.R. and 
other Eastern European areas, in view of 
the dim outlook for increased sales in the 
United Kingdom. The United Kingdom is 
by far the largest meat importing country 
in the world and accounted for 76 per cent 
of all meat entering international trade in 
1973. 


Busbey, King Fill New 


Posts for Honeggers’ 


Appointment of Dick Busbey as adminis- 
trative assistant to the general manager has 
been announced by E. F. Dickey, vice 
president and general manager of the feed 
and milling division for Honeggers’ & Co., 
Inc., Fairbury, Ill. 

Mr. Dickey also disclosed the appoint- 
ment of Richard L. King as traffic depart- 
ment manager. Mr. King joined the Big H 
concern early in 1954. 

Mr. Busbey joined Honeggers’ account- 
ing department in March, 1954, where he 
has been in charge of accounts payable. 
Mr. Busbey now will serve the general man- 
ager in office management and personnel 
lines. 


@ MC CABE CO., Minneapolis, is having 
nine of its country elevators modernized 


by T. E. Ibberson Co. 


show you the quality and service we offer on 
feed tag printing? Our tag customers include 
feed firms all over the United States. Our Feed 
Tag Division is at your service. 


Here's why you'll find our feed tag service 
tops — 
1) We maintain our own modern, efficient printing plant. 


2) By giving us all or part of your business, no printer in 
your home town will be able to estimate how much feed 
you are making. All dealings with us are confidential. 


3) Our price is right — send us a sample of your present 
tags, tell us in what quantity you normally buy, and we 
will send you a quotation which will prove that it pays 
to deal with us. 


We can give you rapid service. 
We stand back of all work we do for you in quality 


and accuracy. 


One Order Will Convince You. Write today to 
Feed Tag Division 


Che feed Bag 


1712 West St. Paul Avenue 
Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 
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FRUEN’S ACE BRAND \ 
ROLLED OATS 


(STEAM ROLLED) 


\; For every feeding purpose requiring good, clean rolled \ 
I; oats at a lower price. Send for samples and prices. Ni 


\; 
\/ MIXED CARS SHIPPED AT STRAIGHT CAR PRICES V 
Our Teletype Number Is MP 477 \/ 


i} Tower Brand Rolled Oats Star Brand Pulverized \Y 
y} (Steam Rolied) Mixed Feed Oats \ 
Ace Brand Rolled Oats Energee Pulverized Oats \\ 
Mixers’ Pulverized Oats 
Eagle Brand Steam Crimped \ / 
Steel Cut Oat Groats ats i \ 
Bolted Oat Flour Oat Feed (when available) \V 
\ Glenwood Feeding Oat Meal Steam Rolled Whole Barley } 
/, Falcon Brand Pulverized Ground Barley 
\ White Oats Pearled Barley Flakes 
} Standard Brand Pulverized Pearled Barley Flakes (Max. 


te Oats 2%% fiber) (steam rolled) \ 
Dairy Brand Coarse Ground Glenwood Pearled Barley A: 
Oats Star Cracked Pearled Barley 
\ | Tri-Grain Pellets (Wheat—Corn—Oats) 
Steel Cut Durum Wheat 


\ 
| 
MM FRUEN MILLING company 


"TRADE, MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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— Central 


(Continued from page I1) 


cheese from 435 million pounds to 262 
million pounds, and dried milk powder from 
635 million pounds to 176 million pounds 
in storage. 

Mr. Berger said that wheat presents the 
major problem in the farm program. He 
pointed out that more than a billion bushels 
of wheat currently is owned by CCC. 

Eight million bales of cotton valued at 
114 billion, dollars owned by CCC presents 
the second of the top three problems with 
corn listing third, Mr. Berger explained. 
He added that 1144 billion dollars worth 
of corn currently is owned by CCC. 

The question of how to dispose of 
these large surpluses is not answered by 
giveaway programs entirely, Mr. Berger 
pointed out. He said that one solution 
would be to change the eating habits of 
the world to alleviate the surplus problem. 

He cited the example that when the 
Japanese were given large quantities of 
dried milk powder, they would not change 
their eating habits and only consumed the 
milk when slipped into soup in aid stations. 

Mr. Berger added that giveaway programs 
also flooded markets of foreign countries. 

The CCC vice president expressed con- 
fidence that the current farm programs are 
“making good headway; however, he 
added that “problems can’t be solved over- 
night.” 

Concluding the June 6 speaking program, 
retiring Executive Secretary David K. 
Steenbergh recalled the first convention of 
the association, which was held 30 years 
ago in the Plankinton hotel at Milwaukee. 

“It was an exciting birth with 157 paid 
member parents and more than 200 feed 
men in attendance,” Mr. Steenbergh said. 
“Closing feature was the award of an as- 
sorted full car of feed to Jacob Hetzel of 
Hetzel Milling Co., Delavan, Wis. 

“Twenty manufacturers and jobbers con- 


tributed the feed for the car, which was as- 
sembled at Minneapolis, and three more 
feed firms prepaid the freight to Delavan. 

“We all were ambitious for the future 
56, 30, 25, and 10 years ago, but none of 
us could have realized just how far and 
how fast the feed industry could and did 
progress.” 

C. J. Mitchell of Mill Mutuals, Minnea- 
polis, opened the June 7 speaking sessions 
with his talk titled “Planning Sensible 
Business Insurance.” His talk begins on 
page 92 of this issue. 

The “Evolution of Modern Feeds” was 
traced for the feed group by Dr. Philip J. 
Schaible of Michigan State College, where 
he is professor of poultry nutrition. 

Dr. Schaible traced the development of 
feeds in his slide presentation by showing 
the parallel between the better-known auto- 
motive development with feeds. 

“Both industries were born at the same 
time (1897), he said, “and both have 
made rapid advances.’ Dr. Schaible pointed 
out that in 1897 there were “only six known 
nutrients.” 

Showing advances in both industries that 
have occurred since 1951, Dr. Schaible 
said that with the advent of fluid drive and 
safety glass in automobiles has come new 
progress in feeding as well. The vita- 
min Bi complex, milk substitutes for calves, 
National Research council specifications, 
and new feed handling methods also were 
included in feed developments in the last 
four years. 

Looking to the future, Dr. Schaible fore- 
casted “feeds to pace breeding and more 
guaranteed analysis, chemicals and drugs, 
labor saving equipment, and more people, 
animals, and feeds.” 

Control Official Walter B. Griem, of the 
Wisconsin department of agriculture con- 
cluded the speaking program with a talk 
entitled “Using and Evaluating Molasses.” 
His talk is published beginning on page 41 
of this issue. 


Packaged in four conven- 
ient sizes: 80 Ib., 50 Ib. 
and 25 Ib. paper; and the 
new 10 Ib. “FEED - O - 
MAT” self feeders. 


P.O. BOX 784 


FOR QUALITY FEED DEALERS 


Dealers throughout the 
country who specialize in 
high quality products are 
finding Mayo’s Pure Reef 
Oyster Shell a leader in 
customer approval. Ex- 
ceptionally clean—100 per 
cent usable. 


Write 


MAYO SHELL CORPORATION 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


HEAD SALESMEN 

An energetic campaign waged by his 
friends and his pledge to lead “faithfully 
and fearlessly” resulted in the election of 
Ed Horst, sales manager for Calcium Car- 
bonate Co., Chicago, as new president of 
the Salesmen’s club, which is affiliated with 
the Central association. 

Second in command in the new regime 
is Dave Hamilton of Oshkosh, who repre- 


THE CHIEF EXECUTIVE 


sents Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., Minneapolis. 
Messrs. Horst and Hamilton succeed Ken 
Thompson of Ralston Purina Co. and Eric 
Engler of L. Teweles Seed Co. 

Primary responsibility shouldered by the 
incoming officers is the task of presiding at 
next year’s Salesmen’s club “eye-opener” 
variety breakfast. 

@ DE KALB COUNTY GRAIN CO., 
Somonauk, Ill., has installed a new Bryant 
crusher-feeder. 
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“Better hurry, dear. The moo 
is very faint." 
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Antibiotics Seen as Aids 
To Feeding Hungry World 


Antibiotic supplementation of livestock 
and poultry diets on a worldwide basis could 
“significantly increase” the global meat sup- 
ply, a spokesman for Chas. Pfizer & Co., 
Inc., Brooklyn, reported June 3 to the New 
York Academy of Medicine. 

Pfizer’s agricultural research director, Dr. 
Herbert G. Luther, stated that tests in many 
nations had shown that growth gains and 
higher feed effiicency were made possible 
by the feeding of antibiotics. If all of 
America’s poultry, beef cattle, and swine 
were fed antibiotics, he asserted, some 275 
_million tons of feed could be saved annually. 

Dr. Luther also stressed that antibiotics 
have been proved as effective checks on 
disease in young animals. He said that there 
is no apparent disadvantage to widespread 
use of antibiotics both for nutritional and 
therapeutic purposes. 


New England Feedmen Set 
Their Meeting Sept. 8-9 


The New England Feedmen, an organi- 
zation which terms itself “‘a voluntary group 
interested in solving the problems of the 
feed industry,” will hold its 1955 confer- 
ence Sept. 8-9 in Boston. 


Headquarters for the meeting will be 
Hotel Statler. Program information and 
other details may be obtained by writing 
Secretary George E. Durgin at Box 345, 
Wakefield, Mass. David A. Trayhan of New 
England By-Products Corp., Boston, is 
treasurer of the eastern association. 


Insects Can Be a Problem 
In Storage of Barley 


When barley is stored in the Southwest, 
insect problems are almost certain to arise, 
a University of Arizona entomologist has 
warned. J. N. Roney said that precautions 
against insect infestation which are taken 
in advance of storage time are well worth 
while. 

Old bins always should be treated before 
barley is stored, Mr. Roney cautioned. He 
advised the use of lindane or DDT. When 
new bins are constructed in the Southwest, 
they should be at least eight feet from other 
buildings, he stated. 


Fertilizer Application Key 
To Its Effective Use 


Proper application of fertilizer, as well as 
the amount needed, is essential in establish- 
ing a good pasture, Dr. David F. Beard of 
the Department of Agriculture has declared. 
The forage crops specialist said many farm- 
ers and ranchers waste costly seed by im- 
proper fertilization. 

Pasture and range crops long have been 
neglected, Dr. Beard stated. He criticized 
the “complacency shown by many growers” 
and blamed this attitude for a waste of 50 
million dollars worth of seed annually. 


In the eastern United States, three basic 
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conclusions regarding fertilizer were of- 
fered: 

1) Available plant nutrients in ample 
quantities increase the chance of establish- 
ing legume-grass seedings throughout the 
humid area. 

2) Placement of applied nutrients, es- 
pecially phosphorus, in relation to seed is 
often more important than the actual 
amount applied. 

3) Proper fertilization speeds early seed- 
ling growth, overcomes in part weed com- 
petition, and often boosts the yield of the 
first harvested crop, regardless of whether 
it is hay or pasture. 


Fertilizer Need Stressed 
For Heavy-Cut Alfalfa 


A need for top dressing with fertilizer 
where cuttings of alfalfa hay are heavy has 
been stressed by George D. Corder of the 
University of Kentucky agronomy depart- 
ment. He said that 60 pounds of phosphoric 
acid and 120 pounds of potash per acre 
should be applied annually. 

Mr. Corder pointed out that it is best to 
apply the fertilizer when the first cutting is 
removed. 


Harnach Committee Head 
Of Traffic in AFMA 


Election of J. W. Harnach as its chairman 
has been disclosed by the executive traffic 
committee of the American Feed Manufac- 
turers association. Mr. Harnach is associ- 
ated with Cooperative GLF Mills at Ithaca, 
N. Y. He succeeds E. P. Costello of Indi- 
anapolis. 

Among the achievements reported at the 


committee’s recent Chicago meeting are the 


publication by railroads of exception ratings 
in their new tariffs and the closing by rail- 
roads of the top lining of new and rebuilt 
boxcars. 


Spraying 2, 4-D Claimed a 
Control for Cockleburs 


Control of cockleburs in midwestern corn 
and soybean fields usually can be accom- 
plished by spraying 2, 4-D, according to 
University of Minnesota field crop experts. 
Farmers often check the weeds in corn by 
spraying at lay-by time, Agronomist Edwin 
H. Jensen reported. 

He noted that while farmers previously 
considered soybeans subject to easy injury 
by 2, 4-D, an Illinois survey has demon- 
strated that such is not the case. Yields of 
soya are reduced a little, but the loss is not 
great, Mr. Jensen said. 


Experimentation on a relatively small 
acreage before spraying the chemical over 
an entire farm was Mr. Jensen's recommen- 
dation to growers in the Midwest. 


Moisture Level Is Key to 
Silage Preservation 


No preservative is necessary for grass si- 
lage which has the proper moisture level 
when cut. That’s the belief of Victor Bur- 
calow, University of Wisconsin forage spe- 
cialist. 

Mr. Burcalow commented that when mois- 
ture content is kept between 65 and 75 per 
cent, silage is unlikely to spoil or to absorb 
foreign odors. Above 75 per cent, however, 
drainage is necessary and a preservative 


should be added, he noted. 


Silage is better a little too wet than a 
little too dry, the Wisconsin staffer said. 
Dry silage tends to mold more and to lose 
its feeding value. 

WINS OUTBOARD 

Winner of the grand award at the CRFA 
meeting was a Cleghorn, Wis., feed re- 
tailer. He is John Weisbeck of Eau Claire 


RYDE’S 


Packed 
in 
5, 25 & 
50-lb. 
Bags 


ve 


Direct Mail Dealer Help 


Ryde’s Flaked Dog Food provides needed nourishment 
in balanced diet form. Supplies vitamins and minerals 
essential to growth and good health — has “Appetite- 
Appeal” for all pets. Ready-cooked, Ryde’s Flaked Dog 
Food is convenient to feed. Thoroughly and uniformly 
mixed and formulated to the same high standards of 
Ryde’s other specialty feeds. 


DES COMPANY 


5425 W. Roosevelt Rd. 


Seed & Feed Co. 


DOG 
FOOD 


F-50 Chicago 50, Illinois 
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St 


A feed and 


feeding program 


for every 


farm need 


MILLING COMPANY 


Dept. 9B13 


223 W. Jackson Blvd. Chicage 6, Illineis 


You Can Cou 


| 


nt On 


Leadership Research 
© Quality Control 
© Outstanding Facilities 


@ Quick Service 


Trace Mineral Premixes ...lodized-Man- 
ganesed Calcium (any desired level)... 
Manganesed Calcium (any desired level) 
... Electro (free-flowing) Calcium... Pellet 

Machine Calcium...Regular (plain) Calcium 
| ..Dustless (plain) Calcium...Shellmaker Cal- 


= Write — Wire—Phone 


| Sell the Leader... LAND O'LAKES! 


First in feed sales in Minnesota, Wisconsin 
and the Dakotas! 


cium Grit...G-220 Riboflavin Supplement... | 


Calcium Carbonate Co. 


CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
222 W. Adams 


CARTHAGE, MO. 
Box 409 
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OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
325 W.0.W. Bldg. 


Coming Events 


Pacific Northwest Grain Dealers As- 
sociation, Davenport Hotel, Spo- 
kane, Wash, June 17 


Grain Elevator & Processing Super- 
intendents, Royal Alexandra Ho- 
tel, Winnipeg, Canada 

June 20-24 


Western Poultry Congress, Electri- 
cal Building, San Diego, Calif. 
June 22-24 


Association of Southern Feed & 
Fertilizer Control Officials, Jung 
Hotel, New Orleans.....Jume 22-24 


Grain Processing Machinery Manu- 
facturers Association, The North- 
ernaire, Three Lakes, Wis. 

June 23-25 


Eastern Federation of Feed Mer- 


American Poultry & Hatchery 
Federation, Kiel Auditorium, St. 
Louis July 19-22 


Wisconsin Nutrition School, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison 
Aug. 15-16 


Mutual Millers & Feed Dealers 
Association, Hotel Jamestown, 
Jamestown, N. Y. ......... Aug. 16-17 


Kentucky Feed & Grain Association, 
Seelbach Hotel, Louisville 
Aug. 22-23 


National Soybean Processors Asso- 
ciation, Netherland-Plaza Hotel, 
Cincinnati... Aug. 29-31 


Grain & Feed Dealers National As- 
sociation, Haddon Hall Hotel, 
Atlantic City, N. J. ....Sept. 11-13 


Minnesota Nutrition Short Course, 
University of Minnesota, St. Paul 
Sept. 12-13 
Arkansas Formula Feed Conference, 
University of Arkansas, Fayette- 
ville Sept. 29-30 
Pennsylvania Millers & Feed Deal- 
ers Association, Nittany Lion Inn, 
State Cobbe ge Oct. 3-4 
Texas Nutrition Conference, Texas 
A & M College, College Station 
Oct. 6-7 
Association of American Feed Con- 
trol Officials, Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington, D. C. .....Oct. 11-13 
Virginia State Feed Association, 
Hotel Jefferson, Richmond 
Oct. 12 
Missouri Formula Feed Conference, 
University of Missouri, Columbia 
Oct. 20-21 
Cornell Nutrition Conference, Stat- 
ler Hotel, Buffalo .......... Nov. 3-4 


Midwest Production School, Hotel 


National Renderers Association, Bis- 
marck Hétel, Chicago.....Nov. 6-8 


Florida Nutrition Conference, Uni- 
versity of Flordia, Gainesville 
Nov. 17-18 


Western Grain & Feed Association, 
Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des 
Nov. 21-22 


1956 
Distillers Feed Research Council, 
Sheraton Gibson Hotel, Cincin- 
nati March 7 


Oregon Feed & Seed Dealers Asso- 
ciation, Multnomah Hotel, Port- 
March 15-16 


land 


TWIN, NO BATH 


Two sleek pigs were displayed at the 
Central Retail Feed association meeting in 
Milwaukee by King Midas Feed Mills, Min- 


neapolis. Making up a feeding efficiency 
demonstration, the animals were officially 
registered into the Schroeder hotel by R. 
F. Dimmick, feed retailer at Poskin, Wis. 


First with specialty milk products . . . Pig 
Milk Replacer, Pre-Creep Formula Pellets, 
Calf Milk Replacer! 


First in research . . . on our own farm at 
Anoka, Minnesota. 


IT PAYS TO SELL THE LEADER! 


Land O'Lakes Creameries, Inc. 
2215 N.E. Kennedy 


Minneapolis 13, Minnesota 
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Burrus Names Ballmann 


General Sales Manager 


Wesley Ballmann has been appointed 
general sales manager for Texo feeds, Burr- 
us Feed Mills, Fort Worth, Tex., has an- 
nounced. Vice President Paul R. Ray noted 
that Mr. Ballmann has served 1/7 years as 
a district sales manager. 

Mr. Ballmann is an alumnus of Texas 
A&M College. He was high point individ- 
ual in the 1941 international poultry judg- 
ing contest in Chicago while attending 
school. 


Foreign Agricultural Unit 
Reaches 25th Birthday 


The Department of Agriculture’s busy 
but often overlooked Foreign Agricultural 
service has just begun its 26th year. The 
agency was set up in June of 1930 as a part 
o: the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
In 1939, it gained its first agency status and 
in 1953 was organized into FAS. 

The service has attaches in 36 foreign 
nations, whose major assignment is to keep 
America informed on marketing situations 
in the various countries. This field opera- 
tion is due for expansion later this year. 


Doggett Aids McConnell 
In USDA Organization 


Appointment of Howard J. Doggett of 
Montana as assistant to James A. McConnell 
has been announced by Secretary of Ag- 
riculture Benson. Mr. McConnell is an 
assistant secretary of agriculture. 

Succeeding Mr. Doggett as director of 
the northwestern area in the Commodity 
Stabilization service is Hubert E. Dyke, 
who lives at Parks, Neb. 

@ MORRISON & QUIRK, Hastings, 
Neb., alfalfa dehydrating concern, has in- 
stalled a new Shanzer grain drier. 
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"| could be part leoperd. My owner said 
one night my mother slipped her leash!" 


@ ASSUMPTION COOPERATIVE 

GRAIN CO., Assumption, Ill., has pur- 

chased a new Shanzer grain drier. 

@ LEO POMASL, White Lake, Wis., has 

purchased the feed mill formerly operated 

by Yawkey-Bissell. 


WILLIAM KNAUF DIES 
William J. Knauf, 49, died suddenly May 
26 at Appleton, Wis., after an illness of 
several months. Mr. Knauf was associated 
with Knauf & Tesch Co., Chilton, Wis. He 
was the son of William N. Knauf, partner 
in K & T. 


CLARENCE MOLL, Manager 
Feed Department 


G. W. KRUSE, Manager 
Feed & Grinding Barley Dept. 


Grain Exchange 


Feeds, Screentuge, 


BREWERY and Malt By-Products 


THE PAETOW COMPANY 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Members: 
Central Retail Feed Assn. 
Grain & Feed Dealers Nat. Assn. 
Milwaukee Grain Exchange 


BRoadway 1-2600 


CARTOON BY LENTZ 
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Vitamin Processors since 1921 


VITAMINS A AND D 


Just as important today as when they were discovered, many years 
ago, to be present in Cod Liver Oil. Inquire about Silmo Oils. 


SILMO CHEMICAL CORP. 


Vineland, New Jersey 


is at your service. 


3 


4) We can give you rapid service. 


1712 West St. Paul Avenue 


Fast, Reliable Feed Tag Service 


Why not let your friends at The Feed Bag show you the quality 
and service we offer on feed tag printing? Our tag customers 
include feed firms all over the United States. Our Feed Tag Division 


Here's why you'll find our feed tag service tops — 
1) We maintain our own modern, efficient printing plant. 


2) By giving us all or part of your business, no printer in your home 
town will be able to estimate how much feed you are making. All 
dealings with us are confidential. 


Our price is right — send us a sample of your present tags, tell us 
in what quantity you normally buy, and we will send you a quotation 
which will prove that it pays to deal with us. 


5) We stand back of all work we do for you in quality and accuracy. 


One Order Will Convince You. Write Today to 
Feed Tag Division 


Che feed Bag 


Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 
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THE FACT 
STILL REMAINS 


that 
SUPERIOR 
ELEVATOR CUPS 
are 
MADE STRONGER 


will 
LAST LONGER 


have 
GREATER CAPACITY 


and will operate more 
efficiently at less cost 
than other elevator cups. 


WRITE TO: 


K. |. Willis Corporation 
Moline, Illinois 


for names of distributors “ capacity 
analysis form No. 


June 16-23. Warm air begins a slow but 
northerly movement, coming mainly from 
Mexico and from the Gulf of Mexico, and 
carrying considerable quantities of rain and 
showers with it. It remains cool over the 
middle Great Lakes area and lower Ohio 
valley and into the Middle South, but in 
most other areas the temperatures will rise. 

June 24-30. A great deal of hot air comes 
up over the western part of the Gulf of 
Mexico. Some of this wet air flows to the 
upper Great Lakes. Other parts of it flow 
to the Atlantic seaboard, where widespread 


“ALL YOUR NEEDS IN GRAIN OR FEEDS” 


— Feed & Grain Co., Inc. 


FEED JOBBERS 
DISTRIBUTORS OF: 


805 DUN BUILDING 


BUFFALO 2, N. Y. TWX Bu 71 
Corn Gluten Feed 
CANE FEEDING Kellogg's Hominy Feed 20/FOS 
MOLASSES Consolidated Dried Whey International Minerals & 
Agents for, Wheat Germ Oil Chemical Corp. 
Wheat Germ FEED SUPPLEMENTS 
Buffalo New Orleans Calf Manna 


WRITE US FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 


Stonemo Granite Grit 


Phone Clev. 2938 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 


SHELLBUILDER COMPANY 
MELROSE BUILDING @ HOUSTON, TEXAS 


us rain 
1955, 


LY 8- R 


rains and showers will occur. Other parts 
spread to the western plateau section. How- 
ever, a cooler reaction sets in from central 
Canada and moderate quantities of cooler 
and drier air press south. On the Pacific 
slope, cooler and much drier air will appear. 
There will be many small local storms as 
this cooler air advances and touches the 
wetter and warmer air. The biggest of these 
stormy zones extends from Louisiana and 
east Texas to northern Illinois and nearby 
places. 

July 1-7. Warm and mostly wet air cov 
ers the middle and southern parts of the 
Atlantic seaboard, with mainly cooler and 
much drier air to the west, over the Ohio 
valley, the upper Great Lakes, and parts of 
the Middle South. It will be quite cool and 
dry over the higher land in the Rocky 
mountain area and fairly cool and dry on 
the Pacific«slope. 

July 8-15. The weather becomes more 
varied this week, still mainly cool over big 
areas, but inclined to be showery in many 
places. Cool dry air is increasing in the 
lower parts of the Mississippi valley and 
over the western parts of the Rocky moun: 
tain area. Warm air which has been per’ 
sistent in small amounts from Texas north- 
ward will receive fresh additions from the 


Gulf of Mexico. 


Archer Launches A Huge 
New Fatty Alcohol Plant 


Formal dedication of the new fatty alco- 
hol plant of Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., 
Minneapolis, was conducted June 2 at Ash- 
tabula, Ohio. Thomas L. Daniels, president 
of ADM, noted that the new plant will 
produce basic ingredients for a variety of 
industries. 

The operation is situated on a 40-acre 
tract near Lake Erie and only 55 miles from 
Cleveland. Vice President Frank C. Haas is 
in general charge ofthe alcohol unit. Fitty 
employes staff the new Ohio plant, whose 
byproducts will include caustic soda and 


glycerine. 


@ BYRON ELEVATOR CO., Byron, 
Minn., has purchased a new Shanzer grain 
drier. 
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Federation Program 


Headliners to Speak June 27-28 


@ Panelists will predict the future of 
feed and draw upon past experience 
to voice successful business manage- 
ment programs at the 1955 conven- 
tion of the Eastern Federation of Feed 
Merchants. The group will convene 
June 27-28 at the Commodore hotel in 
New York City. 

A panel symposium called “What's 
Ahead?” will open the program on the 
morning of June 27. Leadoff speaker 
is Raymond Rodgers, professor of 
banking in New York University’s 
graduate school of business adminis- 
tration. Prof. Rodgers will discuss 
“The General American Economic 
Outlook.” 

American Milk Review Editor Nor- 
man Myrick has been assigned the task 
of sizing up the future of the dairy 
industry. 

The status of the poultry industry 
will be analyzed by Hermon I. Miller. 
Mr. Miller is director of the poultry 
division in the agricultural marketing 
service for the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

Dr. L. C. Cunningham of Cornell 
University will present potential fu- 
ture market trends on grains and by- 
product feeds. Dr. Cunningham is a 
Cornell agricultural economist. 

Members of the second panel will 
center their talks about the theme 
“Feed Business Management.” The 


DR. GERALD F. COMBS 
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quartet will discuss personnel selection, 
operating costs, credit, and profit 
sharing. 

Robert S. Caress, vice president of 
an institute for aptitude testing, ap- 
pears well qualified to discuss the 
subject of “Selecting Personnel.” 

John Russell of Russell Grain Co., 
Hilliards, Ohio, will speak on the cost 
phase of the feed operation. The Ohio- 
an heads his talk “What Are the Costs 
of Operating a Feed Business?” 

Credit and collections is the subject 
of a panel talk to be presented by E. 
W. Schafer, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of Sunshine Stores, Inc., 
Fort Wayne, Ind., an Allied Mills op- 
eration. 

Sartell Prentice Jr., a counselor on 
profit sharing, will tell how this rapid- 
ly growing business practice works in 
feed operations. 

Nutritional aspects of the feed in- 
dustry will not be neglected at the 


meeting. The University of Mary- 
land’s Dr. Gerald F. Combs will talk 
on “The New Energy-Protein Ratio 
Approach for Poultry Feed Formula- 
tion.” 


A discussion of energy in dairy 
cattle rations will be presented by Dr. 
Stanley N. Gaunt, extension dairyman 
at the University of Massachusetts. 


DR. L. C. CUNNINGHAM 


WHEAT MIXED 


for 


Minneapolis 


CAMEL 


Poultry -Dairy Cows - Pigs 


EXCELSIOR MILLING COMPANY 


Minnesota 


FEED 


“All in 
one bag” 


P. O. Box 9008, East Ridge Station 


HeEywoop & RABB, INC. 


JOBBERS BROKERS CARRIERS 
GRAIN & FEED 


Sewing the Entire Southeast 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
3923 Ringgold Road 


INGREDIENTS 


Phone 9-4347 TWX CT 7048 
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MINNEAPOLIS 
Specialize in 


GOOD 
CORN and OATS 


For 


WISCONSIN TRADE 


Prices Right — Service Prompt 
TRY US 


Fine for Starting Pigs and Calves 


DEMON 


Steamed 


Rolled Oats 


Des Moines Oat Products Co. 


2000 E. Grand Avenue © Des Moines, Ia. 


JOBBERS OF 
FEEDS and MILLFEEDS 
OF ALL KIND... 
MALTSPROUTS 
BREWERS GRAINS 
26% DARK CORN DISTILLERS 
WISCONSIN DISTRIBUTORS 
STALEY'S 42% STA-MINO 4% FAT 
STALEY'S CORN GLUTEN MEAL 
STALEY'S 44% SOYBEAN MEAL 
STALEY'S CORN OIL MEAL 
PILOT BRAND OYSTER SHELLS 
“A Staley Customer Never 
Guesses — He Knows” 


Can make up split cars of 
Staley’s Feeds. 


Deutsch & Sickert Co. 
741 N. Milwaukee St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Feed Mixers 


Products 
COLBY 
PULVERIZED 
Oats or Barley 
ROLLED OATS 
AND 
FEEDING OATMEAL 


COLBY MILLING, INC. 
COLBY, WISCONSIN 


PHONE TWX 
LD- 160-166 Colby 8846 


John Morrell Has Option 
To Purchase Foxbilt 


Options have been granted to John Mor- 
rell & Co., Ottumwa, Iowa, meat packing 
firm, which enable it to acquire 75 per 
cent of the common stock of Foxbilt, Inc., 
Des Moines feed manufacturing concern, 
any time prior to April of 1960. Morrell 
bought outright 2,000 shares of the 52,000 
which Foxbilt has outstanding. 

Two Morrell representatives have been 
elected to the Foxbilt board of directors, 
according to Executive Vice President E. 
L. Fox. They are R. G. Plager and J. F. 
Sells. 

In addition to feed, Foxbilt also raises 
Ames In-Cross hybrid chickens. 


Call Bob « or 
Stuart for: 
Wheat-Mixed Feeds 
Soya 
Linseed Meal 
Alfalfa 
and all 
Millfeeds 


“For 30 
Years” 


Reliance 
FEED COMPANY 


MAin 2418 
216 Phoenix Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Ready to Serve You on 
Feeds and Ingredients 


Truck Lots or 


L.C.L. Carloads 
GIANT BRAND Feeds 


HARTEAU 


Feed Company 


Cudahy, Wisconsin 
P.O. Box 96 HUmboldt 3-0160 


(SINCE 1906) 


FARMERS FRIEND 


T-M REG. 


all-purpose 


~ MINERAL FEED 


an economical source of 
high grade and well-balanced 


TRACE MINERALS 


By th 
TON, TRUCKLOAD or CARLOAD 
i): Write for Dealer or Jobbing Proposition 


Farmers Friend Mineral Co., Napoleon, Ohio 


MOORMAN DIRECTORS 
Election of two new directors has been 
announced by Moorman Mfg. Co., Quincy, 
Ill. The pair are Sales Manager Paul ¥. 
Cory and John W. Franks, regional sales 
manager for Missouri, southern Wisconsin. 

northern Illinois, and eastern Iowa. 


Kuchma Sales Manager in 


Wisconsin for Marlow 


Appointment of Robert W. Kuchma 4s 
sales manager for a portion of Wiscons:a 
has been announced by J. C. Marlow 
Milking Machine Co. of Mankato, Min». 
Mr. Kuchma’s appointment was disclosed 
by F. B. Merritt, the firm’s director of 
distributor sales. 

Mr. Kuchma will direct sales in Marlow’s 
eastern Wisconsin division, handling milk- 
ing parlor layouts, milking units, replace- 
ment parts, and other merchandise in the 
complete Marlow lineup. His appointment 
was effective in late spring. 


Long Active, Dreyer Firm 


Discontinues Business 


Dreyer Commission Co., Kansas City 
firm which served the feed industry for 
several decades, discontinued active business 
June 10. President E. C. Dreyer is retiring. 

Vice President Charles B. Dreyer is re- 
taining his Kansas City Board of Trade 
membership but has not revealed his future 
plans. Stanley W. Dreyer, the company’s 
secretary and treasurer, will head Transit 
Warehouses, Inc., a storage concern which 
also will handle millfeed in truck lots. 


Past Performance Record 


Determines Sow’s Future 


Old sows which have produced at least 
eight healthy pigs in the past and which 
meet certain other requirements are a good 
bet for another year in the herd, in the 
opinion of a University of Maryland author- 
ity. 

Dr. Stewart Fowler emphasized that old 
sows which are retained should still possess 
good conformation, be alert and active, 
and have mild dispositions. Strong legs and 
feet are also essential to the older sow 
which is to be kept in the herd, Dr. Fow'er 
stated. 


Buyers Throw Support io 
Hundredweight Trading 


A drive to achieve the trading of grain 
in hundredweight units will be backed by 
the American Feed Manufacturers ass:ci- 
ation’s purchasing agents committee, Ch sir 
man Erle Ellis of Chicago has disclo:ed. 
The AFMA board has endorsed the com 
mittee’s recommendations. 

Many west coast grain handlers have tied 
the hundredweight plan and have found 
it highly satisfactory, the committee learned. 
Clarence Eales reported that trading time 
was shortened and accounting costs cut by 
the changeover to a hundredweight measure. 
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Whitmoyer Names Wiley 


Technical Services Head 


Appointment of Dr. James R. Wiley 
to fill the newly-created position of director 
of development and technical services has 
been announced by Whitmoyer Laborator- 
ies, Inc., Myerstown, Pa. 

Dr. Wiley previously headed Whitmoy- 
ers poultry disease diagnosis laboratory and 
poultry health and nutrition school. 

The school, laboratory, research, and 
product development and improvement de- 
partments will be coordinated under Dr. 
Wiley, the firm said. 


Warehouse Opened, Plant 
Closed by General Mills 


Opening of a new feed warehouse on 
Pelham av. in the Midway district of 
Minneapolis has been announced by Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc. The Minneapolis firm also 
disclosed its formula feed mill on S. First 
st. will be closed by June 30 for economy 
reasons. 

General Mills’ new Belmond, Iowa, feed 
mill will supply rations for the area formerly 
serviced from Minneapolis. The Pelham av. 
warehouse will house the feeds. 


Ryania, DDT Effective 


Control for Corn Borer 


Timely treatment with DDT or ryania 
is effective in controlling the European 
corn borer, according to Department of 
Agriculture entomologists. Heavier-than- 
normal infestations of the pest are antici- 
pated in much of the Corn Belt. 

The entomologists recommended DDT, 
applied as a spray at 114 pounds per acre, 
for control of borers in young corn. Also 
effective is ryania dust (five or 10 per 
cent) at the rate of 40 pounds per acre. 

Treatment should begin when three- 
fourths of the plants show evidence of 
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“Looks like Ol' Gluebucket is goin’ 
lame agin, Paw!" 
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recent borer-feeding in the whorl or 10 
to 14 days after the first borer eggs hatch, 
if there are still 50 or more borer-egg 
masses per 100 plants, the entomologists 
said. 


Find Lipase Major Cause 
Of Off-Flavor Milk 


A means of eliminating one source of 
off-flavor in milk has been revealed by 
Dr. Mark Kenney, a chemist in the Uni- 
versity of Maryland dairy department. Dr. 
Kenney explained that an enzyme called 
lipase produces the off-flavor. 

The chemist said that lipase breaks down 
butterfat and free butyric acid is produced. 
Milk containing free butric acid has a ran- 
cid flavor. 

Dr. Kenney recommended cooling milk 
quickly to a temperature of about 40 
degrees Fahrenheit, since activity of lipase 
is slowed down by low temperature. Agi- 
tation also may activate lipase, Dr. Kenney 
cautioned. 

@ HORTON’S FEED STORE, Greenville, 
Mich., has installed a new 70-horsepower 
Bryant hammer mill. 
RAYMOND OFFICERS 

Elevation of W. F. Lawrence to board 
chairman has been disclosed by Raymond 
Bag Co., Middletown, Ohio. Clarence L. 
Mers succeeds him as president. James 
Lawrence and William Shaw were named 
vice president and treasurer, respectively. 


CONSULTANTS 
T0 THE 


FEED INDUSTRY 


C. W. Sievert and Associates 
Room 1339, 221 No. La Salle St. 


Chicago I, Illinois 
Phone State 1-0008 


Webster 9-3155 TWX 1151 


BOB WHITE & CO. 


200! Board of Trade Bldg. 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


Call Us For 
EMERALD "MERRY MIXER" 
Dehydrated Alfalfa 
GREENULES 


“"LONFOSCO" 
Colloidal Phosphate 


_ FISH MEALS 
OAT. BY-PRODUCTS 


and other ingredients 


Chick Demand Brisk Over 
Much of Latin America 


United States baby chicks and hatching 
eggs are in good demand in several Latin 
America countries, according to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Countries named were 
Venezuela, Cuba, Peru, Brazil, Mexico, 
and Colombia. 

Most breeders and flock multipliers in 
these countries consider that it pays to 
purchase their stock from the United 
States, Herbert W. Ford of the Foreign 
Agricultural service reported. Mr. Ford 
recently conducted a marketing study in 
these countries. 

Mr. Ford added that frozen turkeys also 
are in demand in these countries at certain 
times of the year. 


OHIO APPOINTEE 

Dr. Vance L. Sanger has been named to 
the veterinary science staff at the Ohio 
agricultural experiment station, Director 
L. L. Rummell has announced. He is a 
graduate of Manchester (Ind.) College and 
Ohio State University. 


@ PRICE FEED & SEED CO., Lone Rock, 
Wis., has purchased two new Blue Streak 
mixers. 


ADM UPS MC CLAY 

Election of Paul McClay as an assistant 
vice president has been announced by Arch- 
er-Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis. Mr. 
McClay joined ADM in 1945 and has 
headed sales in several eastern states since 
1993. 


ADD TASTE 


APPEAL 
to YOUR feeds 


TAKE ADVANTAGE of the Nutri- 
tionally Wise but unpalatable ingre- 
dients in your feeds by "masking" 
their unpleasant tastes with Ray 
Ewing Flavors. 


Ray Ewing Dry Flavors are economi- 
cal — only one pound per ton of 
feed, easily blended for uniform 
flavor. Feeds retain original quality 
and good, fresh taste. 


Ray Ewing Animol Flavor is designed 
to impart the natural flavor and 
aroma of anise-molasses. 


The addition of Ray Ewing All Pur- 
pose Flavor to your animal or poul- 
try feeds imparts lasting freshness, 
increased palatability and pleasing 
aroma. 


For further information Write or Phone 


The Ray Ewing Company 


1097 So. Marengo Ave. 
Pasadena 5, Calif. 
Telephone PYramid 1-2195 
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Classified 


RATES: 10 cents per word. Minimum 
charge $2.00. Position wanted adver- 
tisements, not to exceed 25 words, 
$1.00, payable in advance. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 


HAMMER MILL—Has 50 HP motor—used 
only short time. Like new. Bargain for cash. 
Write BA-120, c/o The Feed Bag, Milwaukee 3, 
Wisconsin. 


YEED MIXER—One ton capacity—floor level 
feed has motor—latest style machine—used short 
time. Write K-D-15, c/o The Feed Bag, Mil- 
waukee 3, Wisconsin. 


BUSINESS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE — Complete mill equipped with 
the following items. 1953 Continental 160 H.P. 
Engine, 85 H.P. Cyclone engine, 17’? Gruendler 
rebuilt mill with fan, Cyclone, pulls, elevators, 
1 ton mixer, corn cracker, new floor scale 4’ by 
5’. Write H. H. Van Gorden & Sons, Black 
River Falls, Wisconsin. 


FOR SALE — General merchandise and feed 
business in Central New York; Grinder, Mixer 
Molasses Blender. Storage 6,000 gal. molasses. 
Established 1914. Easy terms. Owner retiring. 


Write Box 100, Sheds, New York. 


HELP WANTED 


FIRST CLASS MILLWRIGHT for service 
and installation of feed mill mahcinery and erec- 
tion of feed plants in Wisconsin and neighboring 
states. Write JN-13, c/o The Feed Bag, Mil- 
waukee 3, Wisconsin. 


CORN CUTTER—grader—polisher—aspirator, 
3c00 Ibs. per hr. A-1 condition, guarantee. Write 
L5-21, c/o The Feed Bag, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


‘SPROUT-WALDRON 30 H.P. Pneu-Vac Air 
Conveying System. $2,500.00. Subject to inspec- 
tion our plant. Write O. W. Meyer, Napoleon, 
Ohio. 


Describe Bagging Scale in 
Richardson Bulletin 


Publication of a six-page, two-color bul- 
lectin describing its E-50 automatic bagging 
scile has been disclosed by Richardson 
Scale Co., Clifton, N. J. The E-50°s capac- 
ity ranges from five to 25 pounds or 25 
to 50 pounds, Richardson said. 

The bulletin also illustrates and describes 
such accessories as feeders, sewing convey- 
ors, and bag holders. To obtain a copy of 
Richardson’s new bulletin, circle Reader 
Service No. 12. 


New Grain Storage Tent 
Marketed by Fulton 


Marketing of a new type grain storage 
tent has been disclosed by the St. Louis 
office of Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, New 
Orleans. Fulton said its canvas tent is 
treated to resist fire, water, and mildew. 

The tents are claimed to hold up to 114 
million bushels of wheat. For full particu- 
lars on the new Fulton storage tents, circle 
Reader Service No. 1. 

@ DELTA FEED CO., Delta, Ohio, has 
completed a new feed plant which is 
equipped with a Bryant hammer mill. 


Fortify Your Feeds With 


BRANO 


LIVE YEAST CULTURE 


SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR DRY MIX FEEDING 


Supplies: Vitamin B12 activity, live yeast 
digestive enzymes, B complex vitamins, plus 
ther potent unidentified factors. Improves 
appetite, digestion (including rumen aid), 
health, growth, production. Increases feed 
utilization — lowers feed cost. 

Live yeast values improve feeding results 

in recent State conducted tests. 


Write DIAMOND V MILLS, Inc. 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 
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EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY for live-wire 
salesman, to sell feed, seed, and grain machinery 
in exclusive Wisconsin territory. Write JN-14, 
c/o The Feed Bag, Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin. 


SOYBEAN MEAL .. . MILLFEEDS 


LINSEED MEAL 
A. L. Stanchfield, Incorporated 


Wholesale Grain and Feed Merchants 
422 Flour Exchange Bldg. Minneapolis 


Feed Ingredients 


of All Kinds 
North East Feed Mill Company 
Minnecpolis 13 


These Mills 
Must Be Sold 


The corporation that owns them 
is expanding in another direction 
and offering its modern feed 
mills at sacrifice prices. 


TWO KANSAS FEED MILLS in 
prosperous communities . .. ex- 
ce'lent condition, modern mills 
and mixers, ample grain storage, 
located on switch tracks. 


CENTRAL NEBRASKA MILL in 
prosperous farming and cattle 
territory, a going, profitable op- 
eration. Modern mixers, pellet 
mills, molasses tank, adequate 
grain storage. 


TEXAS MILL in heart of big poul- 
try producing area. Complete, 
modern, mixing equipment, pellet 
mills, ample storage and switch 
track. 


EVISCERATING PLANT, 
HATCHERY and LOCKER PLANT 
also available. 


Write, Wire or Phone 
KARL H. NAGEL 
J. J. HARRINGTON & CO. 


22 West Monroe St., Chicago 


A Complete Assortment of 
HIGH QUALITY INGREDIENTS 


MANEY BROTHERS 


MILL and ELEVATOR COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS SINCE 1884 MINNESOTA 


Ga Johnny Alden says: | 
“High purity and dependable 


service make Alden Calcium 
Carbonate a standard for 


IOWA LIMESTONE CO. © Des Moines, lowa 


HUDSON SECURITY COMPOUND — 
PATENT 2433123 

For the control of spontaneous heating, 

mold, mildew and mow burn in hay and 

grain. Valuable distribution contracts 

available. Large warehouse stocks not 

required to obtain these contracts. 


HUDSON MFG. COMPANY 
SHERIDAN, MICHIGAN 


FEEDSTUFFS 


Both Cash and Futures 
DREYER COMMISSION CO. 
(At it since '92) 

414-415 Merch. Exch. Bldg., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Board of Trade Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 


Phone Financial 6-1322 


INEXPENSIVE VITAMINS 0 


DEVOLKOD VITAMIN OILS 

(Fortified Cod Liver Oils) 
DEVOLKOD NON-DEST. COD LIVER OIL USP 
DEVOLD VITAMIN A & D FEEDING OILS 
DEVOLD VITAMIN A OILS also 
PEDER DEVOLD WHEAT GERM OIL 


: PEDER DEVOLD OIL COMPANY 
45-FM Clinton Ave., Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 


SPECIAL TRUNK LINE 


KEN MILLER 


DURING TRADING HOURS 


MAIN 1513 MAIN 6212 
MINNEAPOLIS 15, 374 GRAIN 
MINNESOTA McCABE BROS. COMPANY EXCHANGE 


Milwaukee's EXCLUSIVE Feed Broker 


BRoadway 2-4580 e 


FOR FAST COURTEOUS SERVICE 
— CALL—GABRIELSON 


GABRIELSON FEE D S—Ask For Fred Gabrielson 
522 Grain Exchange Bldg. @ 


All Feeds And Ingredients 


Milwaukee 2, Wis. 
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nememtben ta. remember 


We Can Save You Money 
When Buying: 


BREWERS GRAINS 
CORN DISTILLERS GRAINS 
#1 MALT SPROUTS 
#2 SPROUTS 
MALT HULL FEED 


GRINDING BARLEY 
OAT PRODUCTS (ALL TYPES) 

CHOICE COUNTRY OATS 

WHEY POWDER 

BEET PULP 


LA BUDDE 
FEED & GRAIN CO. 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


TRISCO FEEDS | 


Tri-State Milling Co. 
Rapid City, So. Dakota 


NO PLACE LIKE HOME 


If it was planned and built by Ibberson, that is. 
You'll be proud of your Ibberson engineered 
plant. Over 70 years of experience in planning 
and building Feed Plants, Seed Plants and Elevators 


is at your service. 


TBBERSON COMPANY 


ers and Contractors Minneapolis, 


FREDMAN BAGS zz 


Customer and 


PRINTED 


@ No reason for “human errors" because we have our 
entire production line equipped with the latest and 
most dependable automatic devices — the bags you 
ask for are the bags you get — uni- 
form — accurately constructed to 
customer specifications .. . 


@ And we still give our operations 
close personal supervision and in- 
spection every inch of the way to 
insure guaranteed satisfaction 
whether your order covers one thou- 
sand bags or a carload. 


SINCE 1889 We invite your inquiries on 
— NEW and USED —- 


BURLAP e COTTON e FANCY PRINTS 
MESH e TWINE ¢ WIRE TIES 


bag Co. 


manufacturers — processors 
330 E. CLYBOURN ST. © MILWAUKEE 2, WIS. © BR. 6-4114 
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FRANKE GRAIN CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1892 


Jobbers of ... 


Feed Barley 
Malting Barley 
Wheat Bran 
Wheat Middlings 
Rye Middlings 
Malt Sprouts 
Brewers Grains 
Linseed Meal 


Soybean Meal 
Oatfeed 


GRAIN EXCHANGE 


MILWAUKEE 
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“| like being a MURPHY dealer because 
MURPHY’S policy of not selling direct has 
helped me build a good feed business.” 


tl 


Ve like to push MuRPHY’s because they won’t sell 


-ect. And we find that a MURPHY customer usually 


comes a good customer. He comes back to us time 
d time again. We’ve found that these are the 
stomers that make a feed mill pay. It isn’t the 
and-outer who buys a few bags of feed and then 
ops around. We’ve found that murpHY business 


repeat business. 


‘\nother thing I like about MuRrpHy’s is that feed 
: their business—their only business. They produce 


ch quality concentrates that do a good, low cost 
» of feeding for the farmer. We feel that by selling 
RPHY’S we are performing a real service for the 


“ mers in our community. Repeat business means 


- farmers think so too. We like to sell MuRPHyY’s.” 


Andrew K. Overgaard 
Gray Mill 
Gray, Lowa 


PIG STARTER 


PELLETS 


MURPHY PRODUCTS CO MURPHY PRODUCTS CO 


CONCENTRATE 


MURPHY PRODUCTS CO 


Hard-selling radio commercials on 
records—the same recordings MURPHY’S 
use in their national advertising—are 
now offered to dealers for use on their 
own local radio stations. Musicals, dramatic, and 
Lloyd Burlingham commercials are available. If you 
are interested in using these commercials to help 
boost your sales, write to Mr. Thomas C. Burchard, 
Vice President, Advertising, Murphy Products 
Company, Burlington, Wisconsin. 


: 
PRODUCTS CO., BURLINGTON. wis. | | 
= MURPHY PRODUCTS 
| TMURPHY'S MURPHY'S RF MURPHY'S 
i G: HOG DAIRY BE 
POULTRY 
CONCENTRATE CONCENTRATE coBEEF.. 
i 
i 


Meet H. H. (Harve) Shurbert 


Harve, as you might suspect, is a 
great football enthusiast, fisherman and hunter 
He is also a golfer . . . and has been for 
40 years. (Pretty darn good, too!) 


Also a great family man, Harve and his 
wife, Leone, are justly proud of their two 
sons, one in the forestry service, 
and one attending college. 


Harve’s other interests include 
woodworking and refinishing furniture — 
much to his wife’s delight. 


Incidentally, Harve, in his capacity 
as regional sales manager for King Midas Flour 
Mills, handles both bakery and family 
flour accounts out of Oshkosh, where 
King Midas maintains a branch warehouse 
and delivery facilities for your convenience. 


W. here at King Midas like to feel that we are a part of our customer’s organization. We 
rather pride ourselves that people like to do business with our salesmen because of the 
friendly manner and sincere interest with which they conduct business. 


Each time our salesmen make a sale we like to have them feel that they are contributing 
to the success of their customers’ business by providing them with the highest quality products 
possible with the friendliest of service. 


Above: “Wisconsin's Own” —The King Midas Flour Mill in Superior 


You Can‘t Buy A Better Flour... Or Get A Better Value... Or Receive Better Service... Or Be In Better Ha. !s 
It pays to talk to King Midas when you're ready to buy flour. 


FLOUR MILL 


In Fox Valley Contact: King Midas Flour Mills, 25 Commerce St., 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin; Tel.: ST 1315-16 
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